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6EWERAL  l»«rORMATfOW 

Not  Just  WHAT  Happened  .  .  . 


But  HOW  It  Happened! 


1  pLAUpiTS  on  its  “inside”  covera^;e  of  the 
conventions  continue  to  come  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Here  are  just  a  few 
expressions  from  newspaper  editors  across  the 
nation  who  use  the  Daily  News  wire  service. 

“Charles  Cleveland’s  story  on  Stevenson’s 
nomination  was  the  newspapers’  perfect 
answer  to  radio-TV  competition,”  wrote  news 
editor  Emerson  Martin  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Daily  Truth.  “The  TV  camera,”  he  pointed 
out,  “can’t  follow  a  man  up  a  fire  escape 
into  a  smoke-filled  room.  Newspaper  re¬ 
porters  like  Cleveland  can.”  At  the  sante 
time,  Paul  Swensson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  was  putting  it  this  way: 
“Our  news  desk  is  most  enthusiastic  about 
the  Charles  Cleveland  story.  Simak  says  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  convention  re¬ 
porting  this  year.” 

Meanwhile,  A.  Vernon  Croop,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times  Union, 
was  wiring:  “Our  telegraph  editor  John 
Dougherty  tlynks  Charles  Cleveland’s  pieces 
were  outstanding  among  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  stories.  I  heartily  endorse  his  view.” 

And,  joining  the  chorus,  wire  editor  Boh 
Dietsch  of  the  Cleveland  Press  stated :  “  ‘Inside 
of  Convention’  story  was  excellent.” 


YOU  COU 


se«T.  h  the 


From  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  came  this  from 
Robert  M.  Jackson,  editor  of  the  Caller- 
Times:  “Congratulations  to  Charles  B.  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  the 
masterful  story  wrapping  up  the  Stevenson 
nomination.  CDN  coverage  was  great  all 
through  the  convention.  Particularly  out¬ 
standing  was  Ed  Lahey’s  story  on  the  struggle 
between  the  uptown  and  courthouse  Demo¬ 
crats.  I  think  it  will  become  a  political 
classic.” 

In  New  York  City,  the  Journal  American 
reserved  its  sole  splash  of  color  on  page  one 
for  Cleveland’s  “story  of  strategy  that  won 
for  Adlai”  and  devoted  a  full  inside  page 
to  playing  it. 

And,  as  the  convention  spotlight  shifted 
to  San  Francisco,  the  same  Daily  News  tech¬ 
nique  of  telling  “how”  things  happen  stirred 
similarly  spontaneous  applause. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago's  INDEPENDENT  Newspaper 


12  ’  diameter  Heavy  Duly  Cylinders  mounted  on 
Two  Sturdy  Bearings  —  each  riding  on  41  one- 
half  inch  hy  4%'  rollers  —  operates  at  any 
desired  speed  with  Rapid  Return  Stroke.  Rolls 
any  kind  of  matrix. 

The  form  is  started  under  the  upper  cylinder 
by  the  application  of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which 
permits  the  cylinder  to  vary  its  surface  speed 
between  1"  and  V/i'  without  slippage. 


This  drive  allows  the  upper  cylinder  to  find  its 
own  float  without  strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerful 
rolling  mill  effect  and  straight  line  pressure 
assures  easy  operation. 

With  the  SCOTT  Free  Moulding  Cylinders  all 
imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  producing 
sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from  me¬ 
chanical  buckling. 

Its  superior  performance  has  no  equal. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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July  was  the  month  that  made  history  in  Baltimore — big 
history — business  history — and,  we  add  with  pardonable  pride, 
button-bustin’  history.  For  July  saw  Baltimore’s  1956  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  figures  exceed  all  of  1955!  And  July  itself  witnessed  bet¬ 
ter  than  $25,000,000  in  plant  investment. 

And  as  Baltimore  goes,  so  go  the  Sunpapers.  For  each  of  the 
past  38  months,  our  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  figures  have  gone 
up — and  up — and  up.  Our  advertising  leadership  has  kept  pace 
with  these  soaring  circulation  figures.  We  invite  you  to  go  and 
grow  along  with  Baltimore  and  the  Sunpapers. 


The  SUHPAPERS 


of  Baltimore 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 

I 


in  Baltimore,  too! 


1 


IN  THE  FIRST  SIX 
MONTHS  OF  1956 
iVE  GAINED  .  .  .  . 


MORE  LINES  THAN  THE  SECOND 
PAPER  ,  .  .  AND  THE  3rd  PAPER 
ACTUALLY  lost  LINAGE! 


SUReVKE're 

^  A  *BRAGGIM’! 


'  WE'VE  GOT  MORE 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
THAN  BOTH 


OTHER  PAPERS... 


The  Judge  Likes  a  Good  Story 

Reporter  Tells  a  Cub 
Where  News  Is  Hidden 


Springfiei.d,  Ill. 

Before  Joan  Metzger,  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Illinois 
State  Journal,  went  on  her  va¬ 
cation  she  left  the  following 
memo  for  the  cub  who  was  to 
cover  the  beat  in  her  absence: 

3  p.m. — Check  into  office  and 
scan  opposition  sheet  for  errors. 

3:02  p.m. — Call  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau  and  ask  if  they  have  any¬ 
thing.  If  they  say  yes,  rush  to 
the  10th  floor  of  Myers  bldg, 
where  you  open  the  first  door 
on  your  right  along  the  corridor 
and  find  an  orange  paper  stuck 
on  a  nail.  This  is  a  very  dra¬ 
matic  procedure.  Do  it  up 
brown  by  opening  the  door  just 
a  crack  and  thrusting  in  just 
enough  hand  to  grab  the  paper. 

3:20 — Check  coroner’s  office. 
Chat  with  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
she’s  very  pleasant. 

3:2.j — Check  circuit  clerk’s 
office.  Besides  routine,  use  any¬ 
thing  else  which  looks  interest¬ 
ing  or  scandalous. 

3:4.'3 — Sheriff’s  office,  see  if 
Tom  O’Brien  has  anything  in- 
tere.sting. 

4  p.m. — State  attorney’s  office. 
Try  to  see  him  and  all  the 
assistants.  However,  office  girls 
can  usually  give  ycu  a  pretty 
good  rundown  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  day,  but  take 
only  what  Coutrakon  or  assist¬ 
ants  give  you. 

4:1.5 — Circuit  Court.  In  bai¬ 
liff’s  desk  just  north  of  judge’s 
bench,  top  right-hand  drawer, 

I  find  carbons  of  court  minutes 
for  the  day.  On  cases  you  want 
to  know  about,  you’ll  have  to 
I  trudge  hack  down  to  clerk’s 
'  office  on  first  floor.  Oh  yes — 
i  we  call  adultery  “infidelity”; 

;  family  paper,  you  know. 

I  4:2.5  p.m. — Never  much  later, 

I  check  probate  clerk’s  office  on 
1 2nd  floor.  Scream  for  Judge 
j  Creel  Douglass  (very  .social 
chap)  to  help  you  out.  (The 
judge  likes  risque  stories,  if 
you  know  any.) 

■  4:28^ — Brief  lock  in  super- 

I  intendent  of  school’s  office.  Sel¬ 
dom  much  here.  Nice  people, 
I  though. 


4:30 — County  clerk’s  office. 
Get  marriage  licenses.  .\sk  if 
anything  happened.  Warren 
Page  should  know  —  whether 
he’ll  tell  you  depends  on  how 
his  wife  looked  at  breakfast. 
Don’t  get  into  a  conversation 
with  Judge  Stanley  Thomas 
without  track  shoes  or  you'll 
never  finish  the  day’s  run. 

4:4.5 — (.5:.5.5  if  the  judge 
started  talking  to  you) — Re. 
corder’s  office.  Janitor  named 
W’alt  will  let  you  in.  See  en¬ 
closed  map  for  finding  copy 
paper  and  typewriter. 

4: 59 ‘-a — Re-check  clerk’s  office 
on  2nd  floor  for  any  late  mar¬ 
riage  license — peo]>le  get  them 
late  and  sneak  in  after  they've 
seen  the  reporter  leave  the  first 
time.  If  they  ask  you  to  hold 
one  out  for  pregnancy  or  other 
minor  excuses,  tell  them  you 
have  to  ask  the  city  desk.  Sound 
firm.  It  impresses  the  hell  out 
of  people.  Also  make  la.-^t  min¬ 
ute  trip  to  circuit  clerk’s  office 
just  before  it  closes  as  attor¬ 
neys  also  file  things  at  last 
minute  to  avoid  reporters. 


Headlines: 

Big  Yielders  Plan  Family 
Night  at  Local  Park. —  U’afer- 
ville  (Ohio)  Standard. 


Grii.i.  Laborer  on  N.  V. 
Church  Fires.  —  Giand  lorh 
(N.D.)  Herald. 

• 

Man  Held  in  Fires  in  Seven 
Churches.  —  McAllen  (Texas) 
Valley  Evening  Monitor. 

• 

Bobo  Socks  2  Police  With 
High  Heels.  —  L^>8  Angde 
(Calif.)  Herald  &  Express. 

• 

Wll.D  Steer  In  Jersey  City 
Shot  By  Burp.  —  Durham 
(N.C.)  Sun. 

• 

Man  Caught  Here  Is  Guilty. 
— Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
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No.  67  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . . . 


Why  Not  Do  This 
In  Your  Town? 


Th  e  close  relationship  of  movie  theatres  with  other  businesses 
in  their  neighborhood  has  recently  been  given  further  emphasis 
by  a  project  in  Boston. 

IMerchants  and  banks  of  Boston’s  Massachusetts  Avenue  district 
have  joined  with  four  theatres  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  stimulate  business. 

An  eight-week  effort  aimed  at  bringing  shoppers  to  the  area 
will  include  newspaper  advertising  and  street  decorations  and 
theatre  trailers.  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes  and  other  civic  leaders 
will  launch  the  campaign  at  an  outdoor  public  meeting.  Costs 
will  be  shared  by  participating  businesses. 

Banks,  merchants,  theatres— your  town  has  them,  too.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  smart  for  your  paper  to  organize  them  in  a  campaign  like 
the  one  in  Boston? 


The  Council  of  lAotion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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GREAT  NAMES 


Make  a  Great  Market-Covered  by 
ONE  Great  Newspaper 


THE  HUB 

OF  AKRON'S  FAST  GROWING 
ONE  BILLION  EIGHTY 
MILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 

The  biggest  one-newspaper  city 
•n  the  United  States.  98%  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Akron  Metropolitan 
Area.  85.5%  coverage  of  the 
Akron  Retail  Trading  Area. 


Akron,  Ohio’s  most  concen¬ 
trated  area  of  great  industrial 
names,  requires  only  ONE 
great  newspaper  to  put  your 
product  across  in  this  compact, 
free-spending  market.  You  get 
complete  coverage  without 
wasteful  duplication  because 
EVERYBODY  reads  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal.  An  outstanding 
value  at  one  low  rate  evening 
and  Sunday,  with  ROP  color 
available  in  all  issues. 


Ohio’n 


Mo..  (  n.nple>r 

STORY,  BROOKS  I  FINLEY,  Representatii'es 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


rwin  d  \^oCumn 

k  -k  ir  it  ir  ir 

'  Confidential  &  Top  Secret 

I^OLITKIO-HI  KKAI. CHATS  and  hush-hush  publications  alike 
so  stamp  their  stuiT — often  with  no  more  justification  than  these 
'  innocuous  items.  .  .  .  Two  burglars,  trying  to  get  into  a  loan 
ctmipany,  found  themselves  instead  in  the  Garland  iTexasI 
Daily  News  and  rifled  its  safe  of  $189  and  some  non-negotiable 
stocks  and  bonds.  They  were  caught  15  minutes  later.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  William  H.  Bradford,  the  publisher,  is  mayor  and 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Chuck  Cabaniss,  on  vacation,  was 
filling  in  on  the  Daily  News  for  staff  writer  Jim  Reapsome. 
away  on  vacation.  .  .  .  The  Houston  Chronicle  recalls  that  in 
1869  a  feud  between  rival  editors  of  the  Houston  Daily  Times 
and  Houston  Union  progressed  from  printer’s  ink  to  pistols 
and  they  emptied  their  revolvers  at  each  other  on  the  street, 
riddling  a  bystander  with  .45  slugs  without  touching  each  other. 

— .4  new  book,  “If  You  Must  Write — ”  by  W.  H.  John.oa 
offers  three  rules  for  choice  of  words: 

1 )  Use  as  few  words  as  possible. 

2)  Use  as  simple  words  as  possible. 

3)  Use  as  accurate  words  as  possible. 

— Miss  Mabel  Greene,  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to  work 
on  the  New  York  Sun,  is  managing  editor  of  Fashion:  Fast, 
i  a  new  organization  which  will  provide  weekly  capsule  fashion 
I  reuorts.  The  editorial  panel  includes  Miss  Virginia  Pope,  fashion 
editor  of  Parade,  formerly  the  same  for  the  New  York  Times. 
Skippin-.  th.‘  'hort  distance  from  fashions  to  weddings,  .\llen 
R.  Dodd,  news  editor,  London  INS  bureau,  and  Miss  Ivy  Grace 
Wood,  a  London  girl  on  the  INS  staff  there  for  four  years, 
were  married  in  700-year-old  Chelsea  Old  Church,  London,  and 
honeymooned  in  Paris.  .  .  .  Roy  Cross,  Columbus  (Ohio I 
Dispatch  reporter,  won  his  wife  in  1951  in  a  “newspaper  ro¬ 
mance”  kind  of  courtship.  He  was  then  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Athens  I  Ohio)  Messenger  and  his  wife,  then  .Miss 
Phyllis  LaVelle.  w  as  Athens  County  Clerk  of  Courts. 

Lament  of  the  Typographer 

,  We  should  gather  some  lime 

With  an  altitude  solemn 
To  mourn  the  decline 
Of  the  twelve-pica  column. 

— Roger  J.  Ilerz 

— Pat  Sullivan,  PR  director  of  General  Dynamics  .and  ex- 
newsman,  as  a  Naval  Reserve  officer,  is  on  two  weeks  active 
duty  in  Ireland,  working  on  publicity  for  dedication  of  a  statute 
of  Commodore  John  Barry,  a  founder  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  .  .. 
I  enjoyed  a  reunion  with  former  fellow  marine  reporters  at  a 
ceremony  honoring  captain  and  crew  of  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  steamship  Cape  Ann,  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  .Andrea 
Doria  disaster  and  first  to  send  lifeboats  to  the  rescue.  .  .  • 
At  a  University  Club  luncheon,  Shelton  Foster,  publisher  of 
:  Power,  a  McGraw-Hill  magazine,  told  me  correspondents  in 
'  the  USSR,  where  he  made  a  1,300-mile  auto  tour  of  Russian 
;  power  stations  and  interviewed  Georgi  Malenkov,  minister  of 
I  electric  power  and  ex-premier,  are  surprised  at  being  allowed 
I  greater  reporting  freedom  by  the  censors.  He  added  they  still 
'  have  little  freedom  of  movement,  however.  .  .  .  A.  D.  (Deb) 
Addison,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  advertising 
director,  named  his  16-foot  cruiser  “Dog’s  Nose”  because  “its 
cold  and  wet  and  has  no  hair  on  it.” 
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editorial 


Code  of  Ethics 

1^  ANY  people  have  tried  their  hand  at  writing  a  Code  of  Ethics 
for  a  free  press  both  on  a  national  basis  and  internationally 
thn.’iigh  the  United  Nations.  No  one  has  been  able  to  improve  on 
the  “(Janons  of  Journalism”  written  by  the  founders  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  almost  35  years  ago. 

\\\'  don’t  know  how  many  newspapers  have  publicly  embracetl 
in  their  own  columns  for  all  their  readers  to  see  the  high  principles 
of  journalism  set  forth  in  the  “C^anons.”  It  is  to  the  credit  of  .American 
newspapers  that  most  of  them  follow  the  .ASNE  ethical  code  without 
cpiestion  and  without  prompting.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  re¬ 
sponsible  journalism  in  the  2()th  century.  But  we  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  responsible  newspapermen  to  rededicate  themselves  periodi¬ 
cally  to  these  principles  and  the  best  way  woidd  be  to  do  it  in  print. 

At  the  risk  of  boring  some  okUters  in  the  profession  who  are  well 
familiar  with  the  “Canons,”  but  in  the  hope  that  they  will  inspire 
many  more  youngsters  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  them  or  mav 
never  ha\e  read  them,  we  present  them  here  once  again  with  the 
prayer  that  the  vast  majority  of  American  journalists  will  continue 
to  follow  their  guiding  principles: 


'|'’IIE  primary  function  of  newspapers  is  to  communicate  to  the 
^  human  race  what  its  members  do,  feel  and  think,  journalism, 
therefore,  demands  of  its  practitioners  the  widest  range  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  knowledge,  and  of  experience,  as  well  as  natural  and 
trained  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  To  its  opportunities 
as  a  chronicle  are  indissolubly  linked  its  obligations  as  teacher  and 
interpreter. 

To  the  end  of  finding  some  means  of  codifying  sound  practice 
and  just  aspirations  of  .Ainerican  journalism,  these  canons  are  set  forth: 

I.  Rksponsibilii Y— The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract  and  hold 
nnulers  is  restricted  by  nothing  but  cojisiderations  of  public  welfare. 
The  use  a  new.spaper  makes  of  the  share  of  public  attention  it 
gains  serves  to  determine  its  sense  of  responsibilitv,  which  it  shares 
with  every  member  of  its  staff.  .A  journalist  who  uses  his  power  for 
any  selfish  or  otherwise  unworthv  purpose  is  faithless  to  a  high  trust. 

II.  Fkeeix).\i  oe  the  pkess— Freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  guarded 
as  a  vital  right  of  mankind.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  to  discuss 
whatever  is  not  explicitlv  forbidden  bv  law,  including  the  wisdom 
of  any  restrictive  statute. 

III.  lNDEPENnENf:E— Freedom  from  all  obligations  except  that  of 
fidelity  to  the  public  interest  is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  contrarv  to  the  general 
welfare,  for  whatever  reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  journalism. 
So-called  news  communications  from  private  sources  should  not  be 
published  without  public  notice  of  their  source  or  else  .substantiation 
of  their  claims  to  value  as  news,  both  in  form  and  substance. 

2.  Partisanship,  in  etlitorial  comment  which  kno\singlv  departs 
from  the  truth,  does  violence  to  the  best  spirit  of  .American  journalism; 
in  the  news  columns  it  is  subversive  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  profession. 

(Confinued  on  f)ogc  opposite) 


^  All  thingH  are  lawful  unto  \te,  hut  all 

things  not  expedient :  all  things  are  late-  ^ 
1  ful  for  Me.  hut  I  will  not  he  hrought 

f  under  the  power  of  any. 

— Lorinthinns.  17;  12, 

^  Editor  &  Publi8her 

Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
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letters 


IlIHlNi;  PKACTUIK 

To  THE  Editor:  Mr.  Roy  Coppcrud's 
observations  ( Editorial  Workshop  August 
2.5th)  on  the  hiring  practices  of  newspapers 
prods  my  memory  of  a  couple  of  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  which  illustrate  the 
variety  that  existed  before  the  days  of  the 
6>-page  form  and  the  psvehological  apti¬ 
tude  test. 

In  1930  I  was  working  for  the  late 
Seta  York  Evening  World,  which  position 
I  had  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  walking  into  the  local  room  and  asking 
the  city  editor.  Jack  Rainey,  for  a  job. 
After  less  than  four  minutes  of  c-onversa- 
tion  he  hired  me  for  the  police  beat  and 
I  was  on  my  way  up  to  Center  Market 
Place  to  join  the  merrv  band  that  covered 
headipiarters  and  the  nearby  district.  As 
there  was  no  press  room  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  building,  the  men  from  the  various 
papers  operated  from  a  number  of  small 
flats  in  a  row  of  tenement  houses  in  the 
alley  back  of  the  building. 

\lr.  Rainey’s  four-minute,  or  soft  boiled, 
style  of  hiring  represented  one  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  I  encountered  the  other  some  time 
later. 

When  it  became  apparent  to  others  than 
Judge  Rutherford  that  the  end  of  the 


World  was  imminent  I  started  writing 
letters  of  application  to  editors  all  over  the 
East.  .Among  others  who  must  have  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  them  was  Mr.  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  .American  and  the 
man  Sinclair  Lt:wis  used  as  the  model  for 
the  editor  in  “It  Can’t  llappMi  Here.’’  Well, 
it  did  happen  there.  I  recei\t>d  two  letters 
from  him  seven  years  after  I  wrote  to  him. 

In  the  first  letter  he  told  me  that  he  had 
pulled  my  application  out  of  the  file  after 
all  those  years  and  that  there  was  still  no 
job  open.  I  was  a  little  puzzled  as  to  why 
ho  should  tell  me  this  until  I  got  a  second 
letter  two  days  later  which  told  me  that 
the  first  letter  was  a  mistake  and  th.Tt 
there  was  a  job  open.  Unfortunately  I 
had  given  np  waiting  for  his  reply  after 
all  those  years  and  had  taken  another  job. 
But  there  is  an  example  of  the  editor  who 
really  files  job  applications. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  on 
the  relative  merit  of  these  two  extremes  in 
hiring  practice  is  that  the  Waterbury  Re- 
publican-American  is  still  going  strong  and 
sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

Foi.oer  S.  Decker 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

(.Additional  letters,  page  73) 


Editorial^  continued 

TV.  Sincerity,  Tbutiiklt.n’e.ss,  .AccrRACV— C(X)c1  faith  with  tlic 
reader  is  the  foundation  of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

1.  Bv  everv'  consideration  of  good  faith  a  newspaper  is  con¬ 
strained  to  be  truthful.  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thorough¬ 
ness  or  accuraev  within  its  control,  or  failun*  to  obtain  command  of 
these  essential  fpialities. 

2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by  the  contents  of  the 
articles  which  they  surmount 

V.  Imp.artiality— Sound  practice  makes  clear  distinction  between 
news  reports  and  expressions  of  opinion.  News  reports  should  be 
free  from  opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind. 

1.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  .so-called  special  articles  un¬ 
mistakably  devoted  to  atlvocacy  or  characterized  by  a  signature 
authorizing  the  writer’s  own  conclusions  and  interpretation. 

VI.  Fair  Play— A  newspaper  should  not  publi.sh  unofficial 
charges  affecting  reputation  or  moral  character  without  opportunity 
given  to  the  accused  to  be  heard;  right  practice  demands  the  giving 
of  such  opportunitv  in  all  cases  of  serious  accusation  outside  judicial 
proceedings. 

1.  \  newspaper  should  not  invade  private  rights  or  feeling  with¬ 
out  sure  warrant  of  public  right  as  distinguished  from  public  curiosity. 

2.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  a  newspapiT  to  make 
prompt  and  complete  correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of  fact 
or  opinion,  whatever  their  origin. 

DEc:ENcrv— newspaper  cannot  escape  conviction  of  insincerity 
if  while  professing  high  moral  purpose  it  supplies  incentives  to  base 
conduct,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  details  of  crime  and  vice,  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  is  not  demonstrably  for  the  general  good.  Lacking 
authority  to  enforce  its  canons  the  journalism  here  presented  can  but 
express  the  hope  that  deliberate  pandering  to  vicious  instincts  will 
encounter  t'ffective  public  disapproval  or  yield  to  the  influence  of  a 
preponderant  professional  condemnation. 
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It  is  not  true,  as  some  people  think,  that  Allison  Danzig  invented  tennis. 
But  you  can  understand  the  misunderstanding.  He  writes  about  it  as 
expertly  as  though  he  had. 

Allison  Danzig  has  been  writing  about  tennis  and  tennis  players  for 
readers  of  The  New  York  Times  for  more  than  30  years.  His  authority  is 
universally  recognized.  Three  volumes  on  the  game  bear  his  imprint  as 
author  or  co-author. 

A  native  of  Waco,  Texas,  Alli.son  Danzig  got  his  degree  from  Cornell  in 
1921  after  serving  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  World  War  I.  He  never 
hesitated  about  his  career  after  that.  He  became  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1921,  moved  to  The  New  York  Times  in  1923. 

In  sea.son,  Allison  Danzig  writes  about  other  sports,  notably  football  and 
rowing.  In  these  sports,  too,  he  writes  expertly.  He  played  football 
under  Gil  Dobie  at  Cornell,  coached  a  little  in  his  senior  year.  His  name 
appears  as  co-author  on  two  volumes  devoted  generally  to  sports. 

Covering  sports  for  readers  of  The  New  York  Times  keeps  Allison  Danzig 
covering  ground.  He  has  covered  three  Olympics  — Los  Angeles  in  1932, 
London  in  1948,  Helsinki  in  1952.  He  will  cover  this  year’s  games  at 
Melbourne.  He  has  covered  major  tennis  and  golf  tournaments  in  France 
and  England  and  major  sports  events  all  over  the  U.  S. 

The  New  York  Times  has  hundreds  of  experts  like  Allison  Danzig 
covering  everything  in  the  world  that  interests  you.  That’s  what  makes  it 
such  an  interesting  newspaper,  vital,  alive,  informing,  different  from 
any  other.  There’s  more  in  The  Times.  Readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times. 
So  do  advertisers. 
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Newsmen’s  Lives  in  Jeopardy 
Covering  Racist  Mob  Tension 


Some  Put  in  ‘Protective  Custody’ 
While  Others  Are  Denied  Cover 


By  Don  Bliss 

Clinton,  Tenn. 

An  increasing  number  of  in¬ 
cidents  in  which  newsmen  were 
manhandled  by  ugly  racist 
mobs  in  the  school  integration 
dispute  here  brought  neither 
sympathy  nor  much  assistance 
from  guard  officials. 

Something  like  a  record  in 
poor  public  relations  seemed  in 
the  making  at  this  writing. 

Guardsmen  stood  by  Wednes¬ 
day  night  and  watched  some  of 
15  young  mountaineers,  who 
had  been  arrested  and  were 
being  released  on  “peace 
bonds,’’  rush  two  members  of 
movie  news  crews. 

‘Private  Citizens’ 

State  Adjutant  General  Joe 
Henry,  had  sent  word  to  news¬ 
men  beforehand  that  he  could 
offer  them  no  protection  in  case 
of  such  an  attock.  The  general 
later  said  he  “pleaded  with”  the 
15  not  to  cause  an  incident,  but 
lold  them  they  were  “private 
zens  now.” 

The  general  contends  that  the 
hing  of  strobe  lights  and 
h-bulbs  has  materially  con- 
ibuted  to  the  worsening  tem- 
Iper  of  demonstrators.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  demonstrators  be- 
e  incensed  by  attempts  to 
\take  their  pictures.  Henry  takes 
jthe  position  that  anything  he 
Mn  do  to  alleviate  the  situa¬ 
tion — including  banning  of  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  daytime — will 
fcosten  the  return  of  law  and 
•der  in  Clinton. 

The  15  men,  some  with  crimi- 
•al  records,  were  arrested  at 
Oliver  Springs,  Tenn.,  when 
they  disobeyed  General  Henry’s 
fwders  to  disperse,  during  a 
twise  meeting  of  between  400 
*d  500  lynch-minded,  shotgun- 
ng  young  men,  and  80  na- 
nal  Guardsmen. 

The  two  movie  news  men 
ere  Bob  Blair  Jr.,  of  NBC- 


TV,  and  Harold  Lion  of  INS 
Telenews. 

The  General  subsequently  ad¬ 
vised  newsmen  Wednesday 
night  that  press  conferences 
might  be  held  two  a  day — one 
for  reporters  who  wrote  a 
“fair”  story,  and  the  other  for 
reporters  who  wrote  “biased” 
accounts  of  the  rushing  of  the 
movie  crewmen. 

It  was  reported  to  the  guard 
by  the  highway  patrol  that  a 
mob  of  400  had  gathered  in 
Oliver  Springs  and  was  coming 
here  to  “clean  up”  the  photog¬ 
raphers.  Nothing  developed. 

One  photograper,  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal’s  Bill  Anderson, 
was  slugged  twice  from  the 
rear  while  he  mingled  with  the 
mob  trying  to  hear  a  speaker. 
He  was  not  seriously  hurt. 


Early  Tuesday  morning  when 
the  80  guardsmen,  accompanied 
by  two  tanks,  went  to  Oliver 
Springs,  newsmen  were  advised 
the  guard  could  offer  them  no 
protection,  if  they  followed  the 
guard’s  convoy. 

But  at  least  eight  newsmen 
were  put  under  guard  protec¬ 
tion  after  being  manhandled. 

Trouble  started  when  an  un¬ 
identified  photographer  tried  to 
take  a  picture.  At  the  first  flash, 
someone  shouted,  “we  don’t 
want  our  picture  taken  ’til  we 
have  that  nigger  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck.” 

Earlier,  a  Negro  had  shot 
and  wounded  a  white  man  in  a 
mob  which  had  stoned  the 
Negro’s  car. 

Five  mountaineers  jumped 
Don  Craves  of  Life.  One  stuck 
a  pistol  in  his  back,  and  took 
Craves  to  the  edge  of  the 
crowd. 

A  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
photographer,  Dave  Carter,  and 
Nashville  Tennessean  photog¬ 


rapher,  Jack  Corn,  who  reached 
Oliver  Springs  before  the  guard 
contingent  arrived,  were  told 
to  keep  their  “picture-takin’ 
machines”  away,  and  finally 
were  manhandled  before  being 
rescued  when  the  guard  arrived. 
Carter’s  shirt  was  torn. 

Others  who  were  shoved 
around  and  had  to  be  given  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  angry  mob 
were  Dick  Lyons,  Commercial- 
Appeal  writer;  Dick  Stolley  of 
Life,  photographers  Mack  Har¬ 
ris,  Tennessean,  Jack  Young, 
UP,  and  Gene  Herrick,  AP. 

In  a  conciliatory  tone.  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  told  the  mob  he  was 
ordering  photographers  to  stop 
shooting  pictures  and  ordered 
guardsmen  to  confiscate  film  of 
any  who  did. 

He  subsequently  ordered  the 
few  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  wanted  to  enter  the 
Oliver  Springs  business  district 
with  the  guardsmen  from  the 
scene  and  indicated,  apparently 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  ban  photographers  in 
Clinton  and  Oliver  Springs.  He 
didn’t  do  it,  though. 

{Continued  on  pape  75> 

IN  THE  THICK  OF  IT— Bill  Mid- 
dlebrooks  of  UP  (in  whit*  shirt, 
facing  camera  |  trios  to  hold 
back  a  mob  attacking  a  Negro 
motorist  near  Clinton  High. 
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vent  prayer  he  meant  it.  He 
continues  fervently  to  pray  for 
Divine  guidance. 

President  Eisenhower  r  e- 
spects  the  opinions  and  the 
religious  and  political  beliefs  of 
others.  He  carries  not  one  ounce 
II  of  sham  within  his  l)eing.  He 


is  a  dedicated  man,  a  man  .sin¬ 
cerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
a  free  people,  a  free  world. 

There  are  many  who  now 
proclaim  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  administration  will  go 
down  in  history  as  second  only 
to  Abraham  Lincoln’s. 


Editor  &  Publisher  atldresst'cl  this  iiujuirv  to  tlie  home¬ 
town  editors  of  each  of  the  Democratic  and  Repnhlican 
standard-bearers : 


“If  a  fellow  editor  asked  yon  what  do  von  think  about 
Ike  (Dick,  Adlai,  Estes),  what  would  you  tell  him?” 


A  Personable  Young  Fellow, 
Sharply  Controversial, 

With  Political  Savvy 


A  Cwod-F earing  Christian 
Gentleman  —  Strong 
In  Time  of  Stress 


By  I’aiil  L.  Boy 

Editor,  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times 


By  Mynall  Siiiilli 

Edito.-,  V.  hittier  (Calif.)  News 


I  am  very  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  tell  the 
readers  of  Editor  &  PubLisiiER 
what  I  think  of  President  Eis¬ 
enhower. 


Mr.  Eisenhower,  a  God-fear¬ 
ing  Christian  gentleman,  a  loyal 
and  devoted  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther,  an  affectionate  and  admir¬ 
ing  grandfather  is  strongest 
in  time  of  stress  and  strain. 


He  has  carved  out  a  long, 
distinguished  and  unblemished 
military  career.  He  is  stout¬ 
hearted;  brave;  fearless  and 
courageous,  a  bulwark  against 
the  inroads  of  communism  and 
a  tower  of  strength  and  moral 
support  for  the  free  world. 

From  the  moment  President 
Eisenhower  was  projected,  un¬ 
knowingly,  into  the  world  lime¬ 
light  he  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  those  nations 
allied  in  the  cause  of  a  free 
world,  the  destruction  of  to¬ 
talitarianism,  tyranny,  oppres¬ 
sion  and  aggression.  He  as¬ 
sumed  the  tremendous  burden 
and  responsibility  of  c  o  m- 
manding  the  greatest  force  of 
allied  fighting  men  and  women 
in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  he  led  them  to  the  greatest 
victory  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind. 


other  man  has  done  in  modern 
times.  All  his  life  he  has  exem¬ 
plified  the  finer  things  in  life. 

Hesitantly  and  humbly  he 
bowed  to  the  ])leadings  of  a 
great  many  Americans  to  per¬ 
mit  his  name  to  l)e  presented 
in  nomination  at  tho  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  in  iy.o2.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  delegates  representing 
millions  of  Americans  turned 
to  him  for  leadership.  It  was 
a  tribute  never  before  accorded 
an  American  who  did  not  ac¬ 
tively  seek  the  office.  Once  the 
will  of  the  convention  was  ex¬ 
pressed  Mr.  Eisenhower  went 
out  of  his  way  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  man  who  was 
defeated  and,  with  a  zest,  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  Eisenhower  spirit, 
turned  to  his  new  task  and  led 
his  party  to  a  tremendous  and 
overwhelming  victory  when 
men  and  women  of  all  faiths 
and  political  beliefs  turned  to 
him. 


If  someone  asked  Richard 
Milhous  Nixon’s  home -town 
newspaper  editor  what  he 
thought  of  the  Vice  President, 
this  would  be  the  reply: 

He  is  a  personable,  likeable 
small-town  attorney  who  has 
skyrocketed  to  success  in  pol¬ 
itics  and  has  become  a  .sharply 
controversial  public  figure;  a 
family  man  who  clings  to  many 
of  the  simple  virtues  of  his 
Quaker  religious  persuasion;  a 
public  speaker  who  can  arouse 
people’s  emotions  and  a  na¬ 
tional  leader  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  unique  administrative 
capacity  while  maturing  under 
the  pressures  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dency  into  which  he  so  sud¬ 
denly  vaulted.  He  is  a  man 
with  legions  of  friends  and 
plenty  of  political  enemies. 


publican  friends  think  Dick 
Nixon  is  a  fine  young  leader 
with  a  great  potential.  Many 
of  them  are  puzzled  and  mysti¬ 
fied  by  the  stinging  criticisms 
heaped  on  him  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  They  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  Democ.ats  and 
independents  profess  a  dislike 
for  him.  Yet  in  Whittier  some 
of  the  Democrats  are  as  acid 
in  censure  of  their  neighbor  a.s 
are  Democrats  elsewhere.  When 
some  of  Nixon’s  admirers  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  City  Council 
name  a  street  for  him  there 
was  instant  and  insistent  op¬ 
position.  The  street  was  named 
something  else.  The  issue  wa.< 
unimportant  to  Nixon’s  friends. 


Family  .Man 


A  Normal  Lad 


Not  a.n  Ounce  of  Sham 


Respect  of  Fellow  Men 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  never 
assailed  or  attacked  his  Ameri¬ 
can  opponents  and  he  has  never 
replied  to  his  critics.  He  has 
won  the  admiration,  esteem  and 
respect  of  his  fellow  men  as  no 


Now  elevated  from  the  great¬ 
est  military  command  in  the 
world  to  the  highest  office  in 
his  native  land  Mr.  Eisenhower 
assumed  the  reins  of  o.Tice  with 
humility,  with  grateful  appre¬ 
ciation  and  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  that  a  tremendous 
task  lay  before  him.  He  did 
not  falter.  He  did  not  waver. 
Tirelessly  he  moved  forward, 
always  advocating  world  peace, 
a  free  world  and  a  greater 
U.S.A.  He  has  hurdled  all  ob¬ 
stacles.  When  he  opened  his 
inaugural  address  with  a  fer- 


To  the  personal  friends  he 
left  behind  in  Whittier  and 

Southern  California,  Mr.  Nixon 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dream  that  any  boy  can 

become  President  —  or  come 
close  to  it.  They  remember  him 
as  a  normal  lad,  a  teen-age 
clerk  in  his  dad’s  grocery  store, 
and  a  razor-sharp  student  in 
high  school  and  Whittier  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  already 

stamped  with  political  savvy 
and  a  gift  for  oratory. 

A  classmate  .says  that  Dick 
Nixon  ra’.ely  lost  a  student  de¬ 
bate  of  any  kind  on  any  topic. 
He  tried  his  hand  at  athletics 
but  spent  much  of  his  college 
term  with  the  scrub  team  or 
the  second  string.  Yet  when  he 
went  to  the  public  speaking 
rostrum  he  always  made  the 
varsity.  He  was  frequently  a 
popular  candidate  for  class 
office. 

His  host  of  home-town  Re- 


The  Vice  President  is  demon¬ 
strably  devoted  to  his  family. 
He  and  his  engaging  wife  Pat 
sprung  from  plain  origins.  Shi 
was  teaching  school  and  h« 
was  breaking  into  the  legal  pro- 
fe.ssion  when  they  were  mar¬ 
ried.  Each  knows  hard  work 
and  its  rewards.  Their  two 
young  daughters  are  .  being 
rai.sed  like  average  American 
kids.  The  Vice  President  showed 
his  concern  for  his  family  when 
he  left  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  the  peak  of  his 
own  renomination  campaign  to 
attend  his  critically  ill  father. 
Frank  Nixon’s  grave  illness 
ironically  turned  public  atten¬ 
tion  even  stronger  toward  his 
son  —  personal  misfortune 
turned  to  political  advantagi- 
The  Vice  President  and  his  two 
brothers,  Donald,  a  Whittier 
supermarket  operator,  and  Ed¬ 
ward,  now  in  the  Marines,  have 
a  close  attachment  to  each 
other.  Two  other  brothers  died 
some  years  ago.  Their  mother, 
Hannah  Milhous  Nixon,  could 
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Home-Town  Editors  Say 
What  They  Like  About— 


qualify  easily  as  a  typical 
American  mother  whose  strong 
characteristics  give  her  family 
a  particularly  warm  intimacy. 

To  a  home-towner  listening 
to  both  political  sides,  it  is 
plain  that  Nixon's  persistent 
position  in  the  center  of  con¬ 
troversy  is  caused  largely  by 
his  campaign  methods.  In  1952 
he  smote  the  Democrats  hip  and 
thigh  about  softness  toward 
communism.  In  that  and  earlier 
campaigns  he  accused  his  op¬ 
ponents  of  affinity  for,  con¬ 
nections  with,  or  similarities  to. 
Communists  or  persons  assert- 
edly  sympathetic  to  communis.m. 

Many  Democrats,  like  Tru¬ 
man,  including  some  of  those  in 
the  Vice  President’s  home  town, 
are  incensed  at  such  word- 
shadings  or  implications.  Some 
of  his  GOP  friends  believe  that 
Nixon’s  connection  with  the 
Alger  Hiss  expose  is  held 
against  him  by  Democrats  who 
still  do  not  think  Hiss  was 
guilty  of  espionage. 

.A  measure  of  Nixon’s  ma¬ 
turity  can  Ire  detected  in  his 
deportment  during  President 


Ei.senhower’s  illnesses.  People  in 
Whittier,  thinking  in  terms  of 
Nixon’s  succession  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  or  of  heading  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket,  were  not  certain 
that  he  is  big  enough  yet  to 
carry  the  load.  Yet  during 
those  anxious  weeks  he  re¬ 
mained  totally  silent  on  his  own 
hopes  and  plans,  shouldered  ad¬ 
ded  burdens  in  his  office,  and 
left  the  limelight  to  his  critics. 

The  same  home-town  Whit¬ 
tier  editorial  column  which  ap¬ 
plauded  Nixon  for  his  defer¬ 
ential  attitude  in  Ike’s  crisis 
had  criticized  him  earlier  over 
his  reference  to  a  “great  Repub¬ 
lican”  chief  justice  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  which  ruled 
against  school  segregation. 
That  is  one  measure  of  home¬ 
town  opinion  about  the  Vice 
President:  a  young  man  with 
many  good  qualities,  popular 
with  a  large  majority  of  his 
old  neighbors;  one  who  can 
err,  not  a  figure  of  perfection, 
political  or  otherwise;  but  a 
man  for  whom  American  his- 
toi-y  may  have  a  greater  role. 


A  Cultured  (ientleinuu — 

‘Oiir  First  Citizen"*  in 
.4  Repuhlit'an  Bailiirick 

By  F.  ar»l  Just 

Editor,  Libertyville  Independent-Register 


Behind  Friendly  Handshake 
Is  a  Man  of  Integrity 
In  Tennessee  Tradition 

By  Alfred  .Mynders 
Editor,  Chattanooga  Times 


Adlai  Steven.son  is  regarded 
here  as  a  fine  cultured  gentle¬ 
man  and  by  virtue  of  the  high 
honor  that  has  come  to  him 
as  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  we  think  of  him 
as  our  first  citizen.  But  his 
ideas  on  government  are  not 
readily  accepted  in  this  Repub¬ 
lican  community. 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  lost  Libertyville  (Ill.) 
Township  by  three  to  one.  It  is 
my  guess  that  he  will  do  better 
this  November  but  will  still  lose 
his  home  township  by  a  sub- 
j^tantial  margin. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  extremely 
popular  among  his  neighbors 
and  the  society  set  in  near  by 
fashionable  Lake  Forest. 

“We  like  Adlai”,  said  one 
of  his  good  friends,  “but  we 
don’t  vote  for  him”. 


Lake  County  in  which  Lib¬ 
ertyville  is  geographically  in  al¬ 
most  dead  center  is  tradition¬ 
ally  Republican  by  a  healthy 
margin.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson  is  the  Democratic  stand¬ 
ard  bearer,  however,  is  bound 
to  increase  the  Democratic  vote. 

Local  politicians  have  pre¬ 
dicted  that  national  |)arty  funds 
will  be  thrown  in  Lake  County 
to  help  their  standard  bearer 
make  a  better  showing. 

In  the  southern  half  of  the 
county  along  the  lake  .shore  a 
Stevenson  Republican  Club  has 
been  organized.  In  past  years 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  active 
in  civic  affairs  as  his  busy 
schedule  will  permit.  He  has 
participated  in  public  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  his  gracious  manner 
has  won  him  many  friends. 


A  crowd  estimated  at  5,000 
stood  for  hours  on  the  streets 
in  front  of  the  court  house  at 
Madisonville,  Tenn.,  to  cheer 
that  town’s  native  son,  Estes 
Kefauver,  who  had  returned 
from  the  Chicago  Convention 
as  the  Democratic  Party’s  nom¬ 
inee  for  Vice  President. 

They  came  from  all  over 
East  Tennessee  since  the  total 
population  of  Madisonville  is 
only  one-third  of  5,000. 

They  came  from  Jonesboro 
where  Andrew  Jackson  had 
practiced  law  and  from  Greene- 
ville  where  Andrew  Johnson’s 
tailor  shop  is  now  a  shrine. 

Some  came  from  nearby 
Roane  County  where  Sam  Ray¬ 
burn  was  born  and  from  ad¬ 
joining  Blount  County  where 
Ann  Thompson,  mother  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing,  was  born,  and 
where  the  tiny  school  in  which 
Sam  Houston  taught  is  proudly 
preserved. 

Keynote  Is  Integrity 

East  Tennessee  has  cradled 
many  ‘men  of  the  people.” 
Those  who  have  just  been 
named  are  mentioned  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  Tennesseans  have 
always  considered  that  they 
owed  service  to  the  nation  as 
well  as  to  their  own  state.  In 
pushing  out  with  his  hand¬ 
shaking  tours  all  over  the 
United  States,  Kefauver  was 
acting  in  the  Tennessee  tradi¬ 
tion  but  the  thing  to  l)e  em¬ 
phasized  and  the  thing  which 
is  so  widely  overlooked  is  that 
behind  the  handshake  is  the 
man  and  it  is  the  man  himself 
who  has  won  a  nationwide 
friendship. 

The  keynote  of  Kefauver’s 
character  is  integrity.  In  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  he  has  not 
changed  since  the  years  when, 
as  a  young  lawyer  in  Chattan¬ 
ooga  20  years  ago,  he  was 
leading  the  battle  to  .secure 
TVA  power  for  the  city  and 
crusading  for  needed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  old  Tennessee  Con¬ 
stitution  and  fighting  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  reforms  in  his 
adopted  city. 

The  handshake  and  the  coon- 
skin  cap  have  become  trade¬ 
marks  of  the  East  Tennessean 
but  they  have  perhaps  obscured 
his  great  ability.  As  a  defender 


of  the  TVA  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  showed  an 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  that 
great  experiment  which  not 
even  David  Lilienthal  could 
have  surpassed. 

Although  aided  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  staff,  his  crime  investiga¬ 
tion  could  not  have  been  so 
outstandingly  successful  if  Ke¬ 
fauver  had  not  known  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  and  where 
he  was  going  at  all  stages. 

Since  this  particular  home¬ 
town  editor  was  asked  for  an 
appraisal  of  Kefauver,  he  can 
only  say  that  his  regard  for 
the  Senator’s  ability  has  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year  from 
those  early  19.‘]0  Chattanooga 
reform  movements  in  which 
Estes  was  the  leader. 

Every  smear  gimmick  that 
could  be  employed  has  been 
used  against  him  in  his  cam¬ 
paigns  in  his  home  state  and 
in  each  instance  the  people  of 
Tennessee  have  increased  hi.s. 
majority. 

\  Fine  Background 

He  has  a  fine  background  in 
Chattanooga.  His  grandfather, 
J.  .1.  Kefauver,  was  a  powerful 
Baptist  minister  in  this  city 
in  the  early  days.  Estes,  as  a 
social  favorite  and  a  successful 
member  of  a  leading  law  firm, 
antagonized  some  by  hi.s  fight 
for  reforms  and  by  his  liberal¬ 
ism  on  the  lal)or  question.  His 
frank  statement  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  on  school 
segregation  was  the  law  of  the 
land  infuriated  many.  But  al¬ 
ways,  in  this  writer’s  personal 
estimation,  he  is  guided  by  con¬ 
science. 

The  attacks  on  him  are  such 
as  cannot  Ire  dignified  by  reply 
either  from  Kefauver  or  his 
supporters.  They  run  the  gamut 
from  the  old  “he  voted  with 
Marcantonio”  to  the  furtive 
hints  that  he  is  a  Communist 
sympathizer  or  a  “traitor  to 
the  South.”  But  on  election  day, 
thus  far  at  least,  Tennesseans 
have  answered  the  attacks  upon 
him  by  giving  him  sweeping 
victories.  It  is  a  state  which  is 
pi'oud  of  its  traditions  and 
Estes  Kefauver  is  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  tradition. 


Editor  sc  publisher  for  September  8,  1956 


Hagerty  Injects  Self 
Into  Cainnaign  Role 


By  Jaiiu's  J.  Butler 


newsmen  who  believed  down  to 
the  last  man  that  the  Secretary 
knew  but  wouldn’t  tell.  That  he 
^  was  acting  under  Presidential 

I  '  IVl  1  rm  I  instruction  didn’t  calm  the 

IJd 1.1  IVUIC  press,  so  near  to  a  big  story 

1  and  yet  unable  to  bag  it. 

As  did  Governor  Dewey  be¬ 
fore  him,  President  Eisenhower 
Washington  charged  the  other  with  violating  highly  respects  Hagerty’s  ad- 
James  C.  Hagerty  found  him-  it.  vice  on  news  handling.  That 

self  on  the  other  side  of  the  At  Wednesday’s  press  con-  respect  is  shared  by  the  Wash- 

desk  this  week  explaining  “one  ference.  President  Eisenhower  ington  press  corps,  many  mem- 

of  those  things’’  that  are  too  refused  to  be  drawn  into  ar-  bers  of  which  wish  he  would 

familiar  to  the  working  press  gumentative  discussion.  He  ob- 
whose  ranks  he  left  to  become  served  that  misquotations  are 
a  political  public  relations  man.  not  unusual  and  suggested 
Mr.  Hagerty  had  lashed  out  newsmen  talk  to  Hagerty  if 


French  Press 


T 


Receives  Suez 


Canal  Checks 


ladle  it  out  with  more  attention 
to  editions  and  less  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  job.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  doesn’t,  there  is  a 


at  .\dlai  Stevenson  accusing  they  desire  to  pursue  it  farther,  curtain  around  the  White  House 


him  of  hailing  unemployment  But  he  volunteered  the  compli- 
as  “good  news.”  The  White  ment  to  his  aide  that  Hagerty 
House  press  secretary,  who  is  an  intelligent,  able  secretary 
usually  gets  headlines  for  his  **ud,  so  far  as  Ike  is  concerned, 
boss  but  seldom  figures  in  the  is  doing  a  good  job. 


news.  A  “Hagerty  Curtain,” 
his  opposition  likes  to  call  it. 


banners  himself,  this  time  had 
the  full  play  —  including  the 
boomerang. 

Mr.  Hagerty  was  relying  on 
a  iVeie  York  Thnen  report  of 
Stevenson’s  press  conference 


Times  Takes  Blame 

paragraph  in  the 


The  Suez  Canal  Company 
sent  checks  to  French  newspa- 
pers  for  publishing  its  state¬ 
ments  during  the  current  crisis 
over  Egypt’s  nationalization  of 
the  canal. 

Disclosure  of  the  gifts 
made  by  Liberation,  a  Paris 
pro-Communist  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  which  received  a  check  lor 
100,000  francs  ($286)  althoa|i'. 
it  has,  of  course,  sided  all  alonp 
with  the  Russian  viewpoint  ii 
the  controversy.  A  company 
executive  .said  his  firm  sent 
out  “one  check  too  many.” 


It  was 

News  of  the  Week  in  Review 
in  Sunday’s  Times  that  caused 


praisal  of  political  outlook  re¬ 
ports  reaching  him. 

The  Times  regretted  that  in¬ 
verted  writing  caused  Mr.  Hag- 


Other  Spokesmen 
But  Ike  also  said  in  response 
to  a  direct  question  that  Hager¬ 
ty  is  not  the  sole  spokesman  the  flareup.  This  item  read: 
of  the  President.  “  ‘All  the  news  is  good,’  he 

The  President’s  two  serious  [Mr.  Stevenson]  said.  There 
and,  as  the  newspaper  later  ex-  illnesses  and  long  periods  of  was  ‘serious  unemployment’  in 
plained,  not  enough  type  sepa-  convalescence  had  built  Hager-  northern  New  Mexico,  Detroit 
rated  Adlai’s  observations  on  ty’s  importance  as  W’hite  House  and  southern  Illinois.” 
unemployment  from  his  ap-  spokesman  beyond  the  status  The  Times  took  the  blame  in 

achieved  by  any  of  his  prede-  the  following  statement: 
cessors.  There  were  weeks  at  a  “The  statement  in  the  Review 
time  when  Ike  did  not  see  the  of  the  Week  section  of  last  Sun- 
press.  Hagerty  was  their  con-  day’s  New  York  Times  to 
erty  to  draw  inferences  not  tact  and  the  public  found  the  which  Mr.  Hagerty  refers  was 
justified  by  the  stenographic  news  which  normally  would  unfair  to  Mr.  Stevenson.  It  was 
lecord  which  reflected:  “Finally,  come  direct  from  the  President  due  to  an  unfortunate  inversion 
as  to  the  purely  political  as-  appearing  in  their  papers  as  of  his  remarks, 
pects  of  our  trip,  all  the  news  the  quotes  from  Hagerty.  In-  “Mr.  Stevenson’s  statement 
is  good  news.”  eluded  in  the  period  were  times  began  with  a  summary  of  his 

Clayton  A.  F’ritchey,  Steven-  of  uncertainty  and  skepticism  observations  made  as  a  result 
son’s  press  man,  slammed  back  :is  to  whether  the  true  story  of  of  his  trip.  Among  other  things 
at  Mr.  Hagerty:  “It  may  be  the  President’s  physical  condi-  he  said:  “Everywhere  we  went 
that  Mr.  Hagerty  spoke  out  of  tion  was  being  told.  Many  com-  we  found  people  concerned 
ignorance  rather  than  design,  petent  medical  men  were  quoted  about  America’s  lopsided  pros¬ 
hut  we  hope  the  next  time  he  in  conflict  with  the  prognoses  perity.”  There  followed  the 
will  check  the  facts.”  from  the  White  House  doctors,  sentence  about  unemployment 

Hagerty  was  plunged  into  the  and  references  to  other  national 
middle  of  this  controversy,  too.  issues  as  he  saw  them.  Then 
This  week’s  developments  At  this  juncture,  a  United  came  this  sentence:  “Finally, 
seemed  a  logical  follow-up  to  States  Senator  accused  the  .Ad-  ou  the  purely  political  aspects 
the  term  “Hagerty-izing  the  ministration  of  constructing  a  of  our  trip,  all  the  news  is 
news,”  which  popped  up  at  “Hagerty  Curtain”  around  the  good.” 

the  Democratic  National  Con-  news.  It  was  one  step  from  “The  Times  regrets  any  mis- 
vention  and  struck  what  party  that  to  “Hagerty-izing  the  interpretation  that  may  have 
men  consider  to  be  a  popular  news.”  resulted  from  its  report.” 

J'ote.  That  such  a  characterization  Following  the  piesidential 

.Although  the  New  York  rnight  result  from  the  Secre-  news  conference,  Mr.  Hagerty 
Time.s  accepted  responsibility  tary’s  attitude  toward  press  met  the  press  and  answered 
for  an  “unfortunate  inversion”  and  public  is  not  difficult  to  a  series  of  questions  which  de- 
of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  remarks  and  understand.  There  vere  times  veloped  the  following  position: 
expressed  regrets  for  “any  mis-  when  the  President  was  ex-  He  accepted  the  Times’  version 
interpretation  that  may  have  |)eriencing  good  days  and  bad  of  what  happened,  would  not 

days  as  well  as  days  when  the  have  made  the  precise  state- 
doctors  preferred  to  await  de-  ment  he  made  if  he  were  in 
velopments  before  talking.  In  possession  of  the  correct  tran- 
the  latter  category  were  the  script,  was  not  apologizing  to 
days  when  the  so-called  “cur-  Stevenson  for  what  he  said, 
tain”  was  constructed.  stands  on  his  original  charge 

Also,  there  were  two  long  that  the  Democrats  i.re  exploit- 
periods  when  the  President’s  ing  isolated  cases  of  human 
its  terms.  This  is  the  code  to  political  plans  were  obscured  by  misery  to  gain  votes,  and  sees 
which  both  national  committees  his  illness.  Hagerty  was  asked  no  reason  for  signing  the  fair 
have  sidisc'  ihed.  Each  has  daily  whether  Ike  would  run,  by  campaign  practice  code. 


Returning  Them 
After  the  disclosure,  .seven! 
Paris  daily  newspapers  admit¬ 
ted  receiving  checks  and  stated 
they  were  returning  them. 

“It  is  good  that  the  press  is 
indignant,”  editorially  obsened 
Le  Monde,  Paris.  “But  it  should 
examine  itself.  If  moneyed  in¬ 
terests  hold  nothing  but  disdain 
for  the  press,  is  it  not  because 
the  press  does  not  perhaps  dis¬ 
dain  money  enough  ?” 


McLain  to  Head 


Convention  Theme 


resulted  from  its  report,” 
Democratic  spokesmen  con¬ 
tinued  to  pile  it  on  Hagerty. 

Democratic  National  Chair¬ 
man  Paul  .A.  Buth*!'  suggested 
that  the  White  House  Secretary 
sign  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac¬ 
tice  Code  and  be  governed  by 


Sales  Operation 

Portland,  Ore. 

Harry  C.  McLain,  for  the 
past  four  and  a  half  years  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  has  been  elected 
member  of  the  board  of  diitc 
tors  of  the  Journal  Publishing 
Company  and  has  been  named 
to  the  position  of  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  .sales. 

His  election  was  announce* 
by  William  W.  Knight,  publish 
er  of  the  Journal. 

D.  S.  “Scotty”  Haines,  for 
merly  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  .Associa 
tion,  also  was  named  adminis 
trative  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Knight  announced. 
Since  l‘>51  Mr.  Haines  has 
served  as  labor  negotiator  for 
Portland  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  stations. 

Mr.  McLain  was  commercial 
manager  of  the  Journal’s  radio 
station,  KPOJ,  for  two  yean 
before  joining  the  paper’s  star 
in  1952,  and  has  been  in  the 
newspsiper  advertising  field  for 
more  than  20  years.  In  his  neir 
position,  he  will  direct  tfi* 
newspaper’s  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  sen'ice 
departments. 
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Need  for  More  Ad  Salesmen 
Brings  Recruitment  Problems 


Must  Hire  28  for  24  Now  Working; 
Where  Will  They  All  Come  From? 

By  Dr.  Koland  L.  Hicks 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

In  the  next  10  years  newspa-  new  business.  Ten  men  will  be 
per  advertising  managers  will  needed  in  1965  for  each  six  now 
have  to  hire  28  new  men  for  employed  and  seven  of  the  ten 
each  24  now  working  on  their  will  be  new  faces, 
staffs,  if  NAEA  President  Karl  This  expected  increase  in  ad- 
T.  Finn’s  prediction  of  a  65%  vertising  personnel  brings  up 
increase  in  newspaper  advertis-  two  problems:  (1)  .Are  news- 
ing  volume  proves  correct.  This  paper  advertising  salesmen  car 


newspaper  or  promoting  some¬ 
one  on  the  paper  and  half  were 
brought  in  from  outside  the 
newspaper.  The  greatest  single 
source  of  new  salesmen  is  from 
other  newspapers.  This  canni¬ 
balistic  process  of  selection 
may  work  out  for  the  papers 
but 

other  two  have  no  Sunday  edi-  Produce  new  men  for 

tion.  The  four  newspapers  em-  ??  industry.  This  cer- 

ployed  376  sales  people  and  tainly  is  no  solution  to  the 

carried  a  total  of  94,645,980  f  shortage  of  competent 

help. 


PiBLisHER.  Papers  A  and  B  . 

are  7-day  newspapers,  the  higher  salaries  to  pay 

It  doesn  t  produce  new  men 


lines  for  an  average  of  251,718 
per  person. 

Big  Differences 
This  table  shows  the  tremen¬ 
dous  differences  in  the  average 
work  load  for  people  on  the 
four  newspapers. 

The  work  load  for  classified 
was  more  comparable.  It  is  in¬ 


prediction  certainly  seems  rying  the  maximum  linage  ^  . . . 

conwrvative  when  measured  now?  (2)  Where  will  new.spa-  other  paper  with  only  12  per-  Job,’ 2% ;  arid  rio  "answer,”3%' 


When  asked  how  he  first  got 
in  touch  with  his  last  sales¬ 
man,  here  is  what  these  same 
ad  managers  reported:  He  just 
walked  in,  31%;  advertising  in 
my  own  paper,  23%;  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  staff,  11%;  pro¬ 
moted  on  the  paper,  10%;  rec- 
ommended  by  o^ers,  9%;  ad- 
teresting  that  one  paper  with  vertising  in  trade  papers,  4%; 
125  persons  in  classified  aver-  interview  of  journalism  class, 
aged  about  the  same  amount  newspaper  wrote  to  him, 

of  linage  per  person  as  did  an-  3^^.  pg^gon  wrote  in  for  the 


igainst  the  increase  in  the  last  pers  get  the  thousands  of  new 
ten  years  when  newspaper  ad-  naen  needed  to  handle  the  huge 
vertising  volume  jumped  from 
$921.4  million  in  1945  to  $3070.0 
million  in  1955,  an  increase  of 
233%. 

Why  28  new  men?  It  works 
out  like  this.  Since  the  average 
newspaper  has  a  5%  annual 
turnover,  in  ten  years  half  of 
the  staff  will  leave  because  of 


sons  in  classified.  One  paper 
reported  that  one  lone  man  in 


Table  I 

Average  Lines  Pei 

Sales  Person  for  1 

Year 

Newspaper 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Retail 

978,272 

599,622 

587,570 

599,622 

General 

711,851 

510,702 

480,977 

3,710,512 

Classified 

106,804 

92,532 

103,021 

37,165 

natural  depletion.  So  12  men  volume  of  advertising  ten  years  the  general  department,  plus 


will  be  needed  for  replacements,  hence  ? 

Assuming  that  the  present  Linage? 

salesmen  are  kept  busy  with  ,  ... 

their  current  linage,  16  new  ^  how  much  Image 

men  will  be  needed  to  handle  salesman  handle? 

the  two-thirds  increase  in  busi-  I"  a  study  of  3,795  salesmen 


special  rep,  handled  the 
whole  general  business — al¬ 
most  four  million  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising! 

The  simple  fact  is  this,  most 
newspaper  advertising  sales 


Let  Them  Wander  In 

The  traditional  way  to  select 
young  people  for  newspaper 
work  has  been  to  ju.st  sit  back 
and  let  them  wander  in  the 
door.  “If  they’re  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  working  for  my  newspa¬ 
per  I  don’t  want  ’em,”  is  an 
often  heard  remark.  Some 
more  aggressive,  or  desperate, 
ad  managers  resort  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  own  newspapers 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  some 
local  young  person  who  will  be 
willing  to  start  at  a  low  sal¬ 
ary  and  learn  the  business. 

Just  how  realistic  is  this  “sit 


ness.  These  28,  plus  the  12  old  on  154  newspapers,  it  was  found  overworked.  If  you  ^il  ^we”Te‘'^in‘"a 

staff  members,  will  give  a  staff  that  the  papers  ran  3,251  mil-  Relieve  this  just  bend  market  for 

of  40  men  of  lines  of  advertising.  definite  sellers  market  for 

This  is  more  than  800,000  lines  orLif depression  ended 

for  each  man.  The  volume  of  ^  of  >  ur  m  -  Young  people 

just  don’t  come  in  begging  for 


Average  Figured 
In  table  form,  it  looks  like 
this. 

24  now  on  staff 


12  replacements  (5%  x  10  yrs.) 

16  for  new  business  (up  65%) 

12  old  staffers  (50%  who  stay) 

40  needed  by  1965 
Twenty-four  is  used  as  a  com-  and  600,000  lines  for  large  news 
parative  because  a  study  of  154  papers  with  more  than  100,000 
newspapers,  made  in  1952,  indi-  circulation. 


linage  per  salesman  ranged 
from  2,400,000  for  a  small  news¬ 
paper  to  250,000  for  a  large 
paper.  The  average  lines  per 
salesman  was  about  one  million 
for  newspapers  up  to  35,000  cir¬ 
culation;  800,000  lines  for  news¬ 
papers  from  35,000  to  100,000; 


bers. 

An  even  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  is  this:  where  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  come  from  to 
handle  the  65%  increase  in 


a  job  as  they  did  in  the  “good 
old  days.” 

The  better  companies  are 
scouring  the  countryside  for 


volume  predicted  for  the  next  ^  prospects.  Colleges  find 
ten  years?  Obviously  the  pres¬ 
ent  staff  is  spread  too  thin 
now. 


Where  From? 

Where  have  space  salesmen 


themselves  besieged  each 
Spring  with  hundreds  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  large  corpora¬ 
tions  who  want  an  opportunity 
to  interview  graduating  se¬ 
niors.  Many  companies  are 


cated  that  the  average  newspa-  These  figures  include  total  heen  coming  from  in  the  past , 
per  employed  25  salesmen;  12  in  linage  for  advertising — retail,  Here  is  what  154  ad  managers  even  going  down  into  the  high 
retail,  9  in  classified,  and  4  in  general,  and  classified — com-  s^id  was  the  source  of  their  schools  in  their  search  for  tal- 


general.  The  number  of  sales-  pared  to  the  total  number  of  salesmen: 


men  in  the  ad  departments  va-  salesmen  working  in  the  ad  de¬ 
fied  according  to  circulation  partment.  The  linage  varies  tre- 
size  with  37  on  large,  15  on  mendously  from  one  department 
medium,  and  8  on  small  news-  to  another  and,  of  course,  from 
papers.  None  of  these  were  be-  one  person  to  another.  In  Table 
low  10,000  circulation.  I  is  a  comparison  by  depart- 

Any  advertising  manager  can  ments  of  the  linage  per  sales- 
apply  these  figures  to  his  own  man  for  four  Los  Angeles  news- 
staff  by  assuming  that  for  each  papers. 

6  men  now  working,  3  will  be  These  figures  are  based  on 
gone  in  1965,  3  replacements  the  size  of  the  staff  as  sup- 
will  have  been  hired,  and  4  new  plied  by  the  newspaper  and  the 
men  will  be  needed  to  handle  the  linage  as  reported  in  Editor  & 
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37%  Another  newspaper 
14%  Inside  promotion 
14%  College  placement 
13%  General  salesman 
8%  Unclassified 
6%  Direct  application 
2%  Store  in  town 
2%  Former  employee 
2%  Employment  agency 
1%  Advertising  agency 
1%  No  answer 


ent.  They  have  discovered  that 
a  good  brain  is  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  no  matter  what  his  back¬ 
ground.  So  they  develop  their 
own  prospects  by  awarding 
scholarships  and  summer  jobs 
to  bright  young  students. 

There  are  sound  business 
reasons  for  this  activity.  Per¬ 
sonnel  executives  maintain 
that  with  product-s  standard¬ 
ized  and  so  much  information 


This  table  indicates  that  half  companies,  the  only 

(51%)  came  from  another  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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NYC  J-School  Grads 
Land  NYC  Positions 


By  Hay  Erwin 

Journalism  schools  of  New 
York  City  land  approximately 
15%  of  their  graduates  on  New 
York  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  a  much  larger  percentage 
on  trade  journals  and  other 
publications. 

A  .survey  showed  that  most 
New  York  journalism  school 
graduates  who  get  on  the  larger 
metropolitan  newspapers  do  so 
by  first  serving  as  copyboys. 

Deans  of  several  schools  ex¬ 
pressed  general  satisfaction 
with  the  employment  situation. 
They  said  many  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates  want  or  are  willing  to 
work  on  newspapers  or  other 
publications  outside  of  New 
York,  broadening  the  base  for 
job-seeking  and  making  the 
problem  easier. 

Many  Columbia  Grads 
On  NYC  Papers 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  new  in 
that  position,  asked  Richard  T. 
Baker,  secretary  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school,  to  answer  the 
query  of  E  &  P. 

“I  went  through  our  records 
and  came  up  with  the  accompa¬ 
nying  table,”  explained  Mr. 
Baker.  “Some  things  about  it 
surprise  even  me.  Just  for  a 
working  basis,  I  chose  the 
classes  since  and  including 
1948. 

“It  appears  that  10%  of  our 
graduates  go  directly  into  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  or  for  press  associations 
in  the  New  York  area,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Baker.  “We  found 
that  7%  more  go  into  the  same 
channels  within  two  or  three 
years  after  graduation.  During 
the  same  time  about  4.4%  leave 
these  jobs  for  various  reasons. 
Result  in  eight  or  nine  years — 
about  13%  of  our  graduates  are 
on  New  York  papers  or  press 
associations. 

“The  accompanving  table  in¬ 
cludes  agencies,  Newsday,  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Newark  (N,  J.) 

News,  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
and  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Bergen  Evening  Record,”  he 
added.  “Counting  only  the  big 
Manhattan  mass  circulators, 
out  of  586  graduates  in  9 
classes  since  1948,  we  now  have 
24  graduates  on  the  New  York 


papers,  34  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  length  of  time 
and  10  having  quit  for  various 
reasons.” 

NYU  Reports  High 
Local  Employment 

Hillier  Kreighbaum,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  New 
York  University,  speaking  for 
Dr.  John  Tebbel,  chairman  of 
the  Journalism  Department  of 
NYU,  who  was  away  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  said  the  department  grad¬ 
uates  30  or  40  students  each 
year  and  from  15%  to  25%  of 
the  graduates  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  on  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  suburban  newspapers. 

A  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  NYU  journalism  grads 
join  staffs  of  business  or  trade 
papers  or  employe  publications. 
The  Fairchild  Publications  have 
employed  a  number  of  NYU 
graduates  in  recent  years,  and 
Newsday,  Ix)ng  Island  daily 
newspaper,  has  taken  enough 
to  almost  provide  membership 
for  a  separate  alumni  chapter, 
it  was  explained.  New  Jersey 
newspapers  and  the  Macy 


group  of  newspapers  in  West¬ 
chester  County  also  have  NYU 
men  and  women  on  their  staffs. 

Students  from  NYU  recently 
have  obtained  jobs  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Missouri,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  New  Mexico 
and  other  states. 

“Competition  is  such  on  the 
big  metropolitan  newspapers 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  places  on  their  staffs  and 
our  graduates  who  do  so  usual¬ 
ly  manage  it  by  getting  on  as 
copyboys  and  working  into  the 
reporting  staffs  that  way,”  said 
Mr.  Kreighbaum,  who  former¬ 
ly  worked  for  newspapers  and 
the  United  Press. 

“Those  who  get  jobs  on 
smaller  newspapers  have  the 
advantage  of  getting  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  work,  of  getting  to 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  fields 
in.stead  of  being  stuck  on  one 
run  or  specialty,”  added  Mr. 
Kreighbaum. 

LIU  .Advocates 
Copyboy  Training 

Dr.  Theodore  E.  Kruglak, 
provost  of  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity,  Brooklyn,  prepared 
this  statement  for  E  &  P: 

“The  graduate  of  a  New 
York  journalism  school  is  be¬ 
hind  the  eight  ball  if  he  w’aits 
until  graduation  to  start  his 
job-hunting  on  local  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  can  land  a  job  as 


copyboy  with  relative  ease  bat 
if  he  is  looking  for  a  report- 
er’s  post  he’d  better  get  out  of 
town. 

“Long  Island  University’s 
journalism  department  recog. 
nizes  the  facts  of  metropolitm 
newspaper  life  and  tries  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  problem.  The  mo¬ 
ment  an  incoming  freshman  is 
accepted  as  a  journalism  major 
he  is  interviewed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  chairman  and  is  told 
about  the  metropolitan  job  sit¬ 
uation.  If  he  is  anxious  to  re¬ 
main  in  New  York  after  col¬ 
lege— and  75%  are— he  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  apply  to  one  of  the 
metropolitan  media  or  the  local 
wire  .service  offices  for  a  copy, 
boy  job  while  attending  schort. 
Since  copyboy  office  schedolei 
operate  around  the  clock  in 
New  York,  it  is  possible  for 
the  lad  to  fit  his  college  educa¬ 
tion  into  his  working  schedule. 

“In  our  estimation  this  ac¬ 
complishes  several  things; 
Foremost,  it  provides  the 
means  for  the  student  to  sup¬ 
port  him.self  through  college. 
Since  82%  of  our  students  work 
their  way  through  LIU,  this  is 
a  real  boon  for  copyboy  scales 
are  higher  than  most  other  em¬ 
ployment  sources  for  students. 
Working  as  a  copyboy  also 
means  that  the  student  will 
know  most  of  the  mechanical 
routines  of  newspaper  work 
before  he  starts  journalism 
courses  in  his  sophomore  year. 

Guild  Seniority 

“The  most  important  plus 
for  the  student  with  his  eye  on 
the  coveted  reporting  or  desk 
job  is  the  fact  that  he  acquires 
four  years  Guild  .seniority  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  college 
life. 

“We  limit  the  number  of 
journalism  majors  and,  hence, 
can  keep  a  pretty  good  eye  on 
progress.  Checking  on  the  June 
1956  graduates,  we  find  that 
six  of  the  nine  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  worked  their  way  through 
LIU  as  copyboys,  or  editorial 
clerks.  One  conyboy  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  reporter  on  the 
dag  Mirror  upon  graduation; 
one  editorial  clerk  {ex-BrooMfs 
Eagle)  wa.s  hired  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Brooklyn  Daily;  one 
copyboy  was  promoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  clerk  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  one  copyboy 
was  promoted  to  the  IVoIl 
Street  Journal  $100  a  week 
trainee  unit;  one  is  still  a  copy¬ 
boy  with  the  As.sociated  Press: 
and  one  is  on  the  New  York 
Post  reporter  tryout  squad. 

“Of  the  three  graduates  not 
employed  on  daily  papers  w’hile 
in  college,  one  has  been  hired 
(Continued  on  }Mge  70) 


%'ew  York  City  Newspaper  and  Press  Association  Employment — 1048-19.16 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

Class  No.  of  Went  directly  Went  Inter  Now  with 

(Year)  Krads.  (how  much  Inter) 


1948 

62 

1 

(W-T,  later 

Times) 

6 

(3  ym.  app.) 

6 

1949 

64 

6 

(Fairchild. 

WSJournul 

Nk  News 
HTribune 

INS) 

6 

(under  3  yrs.) 

8 

1950 

69 

4 

( WSJouriial, 

UP,  Times. 
WSJourna! 
to  Trib  to 

Times) 

9 

(2 'a  yrs.) 

7 

1951 

65 

8 

1  WSJournul, 

Nk  News, 

Times) 

5 

(2'i  yrs.) 

8 

1952 

63 

9 

( Newsday, 

HTrib, 

WSJoumal, 

Jn  Commerce, 
Fairchild, 

Nk  News) 

7 

(2  yrs.) 

14 

195;i 

66 

5 

(Times, 

FairchiK!. 

Nk  News, 

Nk  St-Ldjjr) 

3 

( 1  '.7  yrs.) 

3 

1954 

61 

6 

(NANA  &  AP. 
HTrib) 

3 

(IVi  yrs.) 

7 

1955 

66 

11 

(AP.  Mirror, 
WSJoumal, 
Newsday, 

Trib,  Can. 

News  Ajfency, 
Times.  UP, 

Daily  News, 

Nk  News) 

3 

(under  1  yr.) 

12 

1956 

Total 

70 

586 

10 

59 

(AP,  UP, 

JAm  to  NANA. 
Times.  Berg. 
Record  to 

Nk  Star-Lditr, 
WSJournsl) 

0 

42 

10 

75 

14 
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Brink’s  Theft 
Trial  Lacks 
Excitement 


Little  of  the  expected  drama 
>nd  excitement  as  to  news  has 
i  yet  come  from  the  Brink’s  trial 
here  and  with  no  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  holidays,  it  will 
ne  next  week  before  the  state’s 
star  witness,  Joseph  “Specs” 
O’Keefe,  begins  his  testimony 
under  elaborate  precautions. 

Biggest  day  for  news  cover¬ 
age  thus  far  was  Aug.  31  whe  i 
District  Attorney  Garrett  ii. 
Byrne  outlined  his  case.  The 
number  of  words  sent  from  the 
press  room  excee  led  the 
amount  transmitted  for  the  pre- 
'■ious  three  weeks. 

The  defense,  which  bases  its 
position  on  the  as.serticn  that 
publicity  has  been  so  continuous 
and  widespread  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  people  in  this  part 
«f  the  country  to  make  an  im¬ 
partial  decision,  exhausted  its 
262  premptory  challenges  mak¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  the  jury  a 
iong  drawn  out  affair. 

The  defense  blames  govern¬ 
ment  officials  for  giving  out 
itories  subseiiuently  published 
in  newspapers  and  cites  as 
most  disturbing  the  Jan.  12 
story  announcing  “solution”  of 
the  Brink’s  robbery. 

The  official  source  credited 
*ith  disclosure  last  January 
*>s  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of 
’•he  FBI.  The  defense  feels  that 
•nnouncement  was  particularly 
inmaging  to  the  defendants  be¬ 
muse  of  the  high  esteem  in 
*hich  the  country  holds  the 
chief.  The  FBI  announce¬ 


ment  flatly  said  the  Brink’s 
case  was  solved  and  named 
eight  as  participants. 

The  defense  also  scored  an 
editorial  which  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  ran  on  jurors,  and  has  sev¬ 
eral  voluminous  scrap  books  of 
newspaper  stories  in  court. 

For  the  Globe’s  crime  re¬ 
porter,  Joe  Dineen,  the  Brink’s 
case  has  meant  several  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  a  novel,  a  movie, 
“Six  Bridges  to  Cross,”  and 


now  a  TV  assignment.  He  re¬ 
ports  the  progress  of  the  case 
three  times  daily  for  five 
minutes.  Mr.  Dineen,  who 
worked  on  the  case,  since  the 
crime  on  Jan.  17,  Ifl-oO,  has  be¬ 
come  an  authority  on  it. 

A  group  of  out-of-town  news¬ 
paper  men,  magazine  corre¬ 
spondents,  photographers  and 
special  writers  is  expected  in 
Monday  for  resumption  of  the 
trial. 


Monaco  Wedding  Bells  Echo 
For  %iz^  Toomey  of  United  Press 


Elizabeth  Toomev  will  be 
married  in  New  York  City  next 
month  to  John  M.  Seabrook  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Miss  Toomey 
writes  the  daily  co’umn  “Wom¬ 
an’s  View”  for  the  United 
Pres.«. 

The  engagement  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  prospective 
bride’s  mother,  Mrs.  Allan 
Toomev  of  Columbia,  Mo.  Miss 
Toomey  is  a  graduate  of  Chris¬ 
tian  College  and  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

Her  recent  assignments  in¬ 
cluded  covering  the  wedding  of 
Grace  Kelly  and  Prince  Rain¬ 
ier  III  in  Monaco,  where  she 
met  the  prospective  bridegroom. 
He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  KePy  and  was  a  guest 
at  the  wedding. 

Mr.  Seabrook  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Seabrook 
of  Bridgeton  and  the  president 
of  Seabrook  Farms  Co.,  of  Sea¬ 
brook,  N.  J.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  and  a  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

Recently,  the  young  man  ac¬ 
companied  his  financee  while 


she  worked  on  the  story  of  the 
.Andrea  Doria — Stockholm  colli¬ 
sion.  For  five  hours,  he  learned 
firsthand  “what  it’s  like  to  be  a 
reporter.” 

Asked  to  write  a  s<iuib  for 
the  wires  about  her  betrothal, 
Liz  confes.sed  to  a  UP  editor: 
“I  can’t  seem  to  find  the  right 
words,  and  I’ve  done  a  lot  of 
these  things  about  other  peo¬ 
ple.” 


Elizabeth  Toomey 


Herald  Trib 
Begins  New 
Sunday  Book 

The  first  issue  of  Today’s 
Living,  a  new  Sunday  magazine 
published  as  part  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will 
make  its  appearance  Sept.  9. 

One  purpose  of  the  new  mag¬ 
azine,  part  of  which  is  printed 
in  color,  is  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  famdy  with  in¬ 
terests  in  homes,  fashions,  chil¬ 
dren  and  food.  Another  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  provide  additional 
local  advertising  potential.  Up 
to  now,  the  Trib  has  addded 
about  20  pages  (10  editorial.  10 
ads)  to  the  local  side  of  This 
Week. 

Robert  R.  Endicott,  formerly 
editor  of  Family  Circle,  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  Today’s  Living  and  John 
T.  McCullough  i.s  managing 
editor.  The  editors,  in  the  first 
issue  wdl  state: 

“Ogden  R.  Reid,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  suggested  only  that  he 
wants  ultimately  (meaning 
right  away)  to  have  the  best 
(meaning  the  mo.st  unstereo¬ 
typed  and  most  interesting) 
newspaper  magazine  in  New 
York,  and  preferably  in  the 
whole  country.” 

It  was  announced  that  To¬ 
day’s  Living  will  make  the  most 
serious  effort  at  producing  a 
big-league  Sunday  magazine 
aimed  specifically  at  the  tastes 
and  interests  of  the  family  in 
one  area — in  this  ca.se,  the  New 
York  area. 
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Boston  Post 
Has  Big  Sale 
For  Sunday 


The  revived  Boston  Post, 
sparked  by  a  sellout  250,000 
press  run  of  a  68-page,  Sunday 
edition  at  10  cents  a  copy,  has 
set  its  sights  for  a  350,000  press 
run  Sunday,  Sept.  9.  This  would 
put  the  Sunday  edition  almost 
even  with  the  paper’s  peak 
389,000  for  Sunday  back  in  the 
late  1920s. 

With  nothing  to  recover  and 
not  a  piece  of  paper  left  in 
the  plant  last  Sunday,  returns 
were  said  to  be  only  5%,  giving 
237,000  net  paid.  The  ten  cent 
price  and  intense  reader  in¬ 
terest  were  seen  as  contributing 
factors. 

Sunday  circulation  was  302,- 
000  in  1946.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  been  around  the  300,000 
mark.  Other  Boston  papers  sell 
at  20  cents  on  Sunday. 

Walter  May,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post,  revealed 
that  two  weeks  ago  plans  were 
made  to  cut  Sunday  routes,  but 
“phenomenal”  Sunday  accept¬ 
ance  has  killed  the  plan.  “Price 
is  doing  it,”  he  said.  Reports 
from  road  men  showed  dealers 
were  doubling  orders  for  this 
Sunday. 

Same  Comics  in  2  Papers 

This  Sunday  the  Post  will 
have  back  live  comics,  Gordo, 
Peanuts,  Ferdinand,  Curley 
Kayo,  Abbie  and  Slats.  The 
comics,  missing  since  the  Post’s 
suspension,  were  taken  over  by 
the  Herald.  Both  papers  will 
run  the  comics  under  arrange¬ 
ments  made.  Parade  has  not  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Post.  A  staff- 
produced  24-page  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  is  used. 

Two  former  Post  features. 
Bishop  Sheen’s  column  and  Cary 
Middlecoff’s  golf  column,  went 
to  the  Hearst  papers.  The  Post 
had  Sheen  since  1947. 

Post  daily  circulation  is  at 
289,000,  Mr.  May  said.  On  the 
last  Sunday  the  Post  published 
before  an  eight-day  suspension, 
Sunday  circulation  was  201,000. 

McHenry  Browne,  general 
manager,  said  the  goal  now  is 
a  550,000  daily-Sunday  package. 
Advertisers  were  “coming  along 
nicely”  and  “enthusiastic”  af¬ 
ter  the  big  Sunday  showing, 
Eugene  McSweeney,  advertising 
director,  said. 

He  said  advertisers  were 
pleased  with  the  combination 


McCue  Appointed, 

Cohen  to  Retire 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Frank  T.  McCue,  general 
manager  of  the  Saratogian  at 
Saratoga  Springs  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Sewburgh  News  and  Beacon 
News. 

His  appointment  is  effective 
Jan.  1  when  he  will  succeed 
Harry  Cohen,  who  plans  to  re¬ 
tire  then.  Mr.  Cohen  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  consultant  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  Gannett  newspapers. 

Mr.  McCue  joined  the  Sarato¬ 
gian  in  1951  as  business  mana¬ 
ger  after  working  for  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News. 
He  became  general  manager  in 

1953. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  two  newspapers 
since  December,  1943. 

Sunday  and  Tuesday  or  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  rate,  the  same 
rate  as  adjusted  in  1954.  In 

1954,  he  said  Media  Records 
showed  the  Post  gained  1,642,- 
OUO  lines  while  others  lost. 

Trustees  who  are  operating 
the  Post  under  court  order 
issued  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  to  all  Post  workers:  “We 
want  to  extend  our  warmest 
thanks  and  congratulations  to 
all  of  you  for  your  magnificient 
effort  in  getting  out  today’s  pa¬ 
per.  The  public  response  has 
been  wonderful.  The  next  few 
weeks  are  vital.  Please  talk  to 
your  friends  and  acquaintances, 
tell  them  about  the  new  Post, 
urge  them  to  buy  the  paper 
every  day.  Keep  building  circu¬ 
lation.  We  again  pledge  to  you 
every  effort  to  make  the  Post 
a  better  and  greater  new'spa- 
per.” 

The  trustees,  Charles  W. 
Bartlett,  Joseph  P.  Healey  and 
Thomas  W.  Lawless,  had  no 
further  comments  on  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  of  the  Post  this 
week.  Last  week  they  said  that 
there  were  at  least  five  in¬ 
terested  parties  in  the  offing. 

Mark  Finley,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  quit  this  week  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  TV  film  syndicate 
in  Indianapolis. 


Mr,  John  Bonnet 
For  Soviet  Athlete 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  specially  designed  $100  hat 
is  being  supplied  Nina  Pono¬ 
mareva  by  the  Son  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News  to  supply  the  Soviet 
discus  thrower’s  longings  for  a 
bit  of  femininity. 

The  special  creation  will  be 
ready  for  shipment  Sept.  12, 
the  newspaper  was  assured 
after  a  long  distance  call  to  Mr. 
John,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Joseph  Ridder,  publisher,  and 
Kenneth  Conn,  editor,  decided 
the  hat  would  be  a  contribution 
to  democracy.  In  17  recent 
days  inside  Russia  they  saw 
only  hatless  or  shawled  women. 

“If  we  could  ship  newspa¬ 
pers  into  Russia,  communism 
wouldn’t  last  long,”  Mr.  Conn 
said.  “As  it  is,  they  don’t  know 
any  different.  Apparently  Nina 
found  out  the  difference  and 
wanted  to  look  beautiful  too,” 
he  said  of  the  husky  girl 
athlete  who  is  suspected  of  lift¬ 
ing  four  90-cent  hats  from  a 
store  in  London. 


Grant  Cancelled 
For  Seminar  Trip 

The  State  Department  on 
Thursday  promised  a  “thorough 
checkup”  on  the  cancellation  of 
a  travel  grant  to  Julio  Vielman, 
Guatemala  newsman,  who  had 
been  accepted  for  attendance 
at  a  seminar  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Walter  Everett,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  API,  said  no  official 
explanation  had  been  received. 
Lincoln  White,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  press  officer,  declined  com¬ 
ment  but  said  a  full  inquiry 
would  be  made. 

On  Aug.  29  the  Institute  was 
informed  by  cablegram  from 
Mr.  Vielman  that  the  U.S.  Em- 
basay  in  Guatemala  had  told 
him  his  State  Department  grant 
for  travel  expenses  had  been 
cancelled.  Mr.  Vielman,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  El  Imparcial, 
had  been  cleared  previously. 
He  was  named  at  the  top  of  a 
list  of  four  seminar  candidates 
selected  by  API. 

• 

Miito  to  Hollywood 

Washington 

Tony  Muto,  who  went  from 
newspaper  reporting  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  business  and  who 
has  been  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  Fox  since  1938, 
will  transfer  to  Hollywood  to 
produce  documentary  films. 


‘Tony’Leviero, 
Pulitzer  Prize 
Reporter,  Dies 

Washington 

Vacationing  between  conven¬ 
tion  coverage  and  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  report  the  politicsl 
campaign,  An- 


porter  for  the 
New  York 
Times,  died  on 
Labor  Day  it 
Pittsfield,  Misa, 
Death  fd- 
lowed  a  coro¬ 
nary  occlusion. 
His  wife  and 
Levioro  daughter  were 

with  him  when  he  was  stricken 
at  the  Chanterwood  Inn  at  Lee. 
He  died  30  minutes  after  his 
admission  to  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Leviero  won  a  Pulitier 
Prize  in  1950  for  an  exclusive 
story  on  what  transpired  at  the 
1950  Wake  Island  conference 
between  President  Truman  and 
General  MacArthur.  It  was  a 
year  of  honors  for  the  Times 
reporter  who  was  serving  as 
president  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Leviero  was  educated  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  City  College 
of  New  York.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  year  in  the  employ 
of  a  steamship  company,  he  had 
been  a  newspaperman  all  of  his 
adult  life.  His  first  job  was 
covering  police  for  the  .Vew 
York  American.  After  two 
years  on  that  newspaper  he 
spent  one  year  with  the  Brotz 
Home  News  before  joining  the 
local  staff  of  the  Times  in  1929. 

Mr.  Leviero  spent  four  years 
in  the  army  in  grades  running 
upward  from  lieutenant  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  winning  a  cita¬ 
tion  for  conspicuous  valor. 

• 

Thomas  J.  Cochrane 
Dies  in  Portufsal 

Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  66,  who 
retired  July  7  as  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  died  Sept.  6  in  Pomar, 
Portugal.  He  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Paula  Cochrane,  sailed  from 
New  York  Aug.  13  for  a  tour 
of  Europe.  A  heart  ailment 
was  given  as  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Cochrane  became  local  or 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Daily  News  when  it  was 
founded  in  1919.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  manager 
in  1947  and  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  in  1951. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Frequency,  Volume 
Discounts  on  Rise 


Ap<<nrlin<r  tn  nHvt>rfi«pr«  which  Genera]  Mills  and  its  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  ADS  recaiv*  final  okay  from  fhij  group:  laafad 

"  ,  ’  affencv  shopped  for  continuity  — Ted  Strombargar  of  Loi  Angeles  agency  and  John  B.  Long  of 

agencies,  newspapers  and  news-  /ligcounts  back  in  Anril  annar-  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  originator  of  the  Week; 

paper  representatives  contacted  ^i^J^nts  back  ,n  Apni  appar  Leaner,  agency  executive,  and  Dick  h4iller.  CNPA, 

this  week  by  Editor  &  Pub-  alerted  newspapers  m  ^  ^  t 

USHER  most  asrencies  and  laru-e  ffeneral  to  review  the  matter  of 

./ivorfi’aora  innL-  witv.  favor  discounts.  A  J  £  ‘TYT"  1  ^  Roods,  to  Create  jobs,  to  build 

a  ■  ..  Of  some  95  newspapers  con-  .^^0.8101*  Vv  00k  prosperity  for  Americans,”  the 

upon  newspapers  offering  radio-  j  ,  r  j-  *.  tt  ^ 

•nr  tacted  by  BBDO  for  a  discount,  ^  .  -i  -r-w  “‘Is  ‘•“t. 

even  though  discounts  can  foul  “  Llllk  Pr0SS  tO 

up  accounting  and  can  result  PV  ^ 

in  short  rates.  to  257r  for  full-color  ads,  Pppxqnprifv  Stromberger,  LaVene, 

About  30  years  ago  many  schedu  ed  on  “food  days,”  on  a  JT 1  08^01  11^  McKenzie  agency  assigned  top 

.  , _ _  ..  ^  52-week  deal.  ^  writers  to  the  series,  and  pro- 

fount«  Lit  wpnt  tA  flnt^  rntao  'nt  There  are  other  reasons,  too,  Los  Angeles  duced  these  four  ads  which  rep- 

the  request  of  the  agencies  t*'®  newspaper  industry’s  in-  “The  symbols  of  progress  in  resented  an  excellent  job. 
which  were  having  trouble  col-  in  continuity  discounts,  your  community  came  from  Newspapers  nationally  will 

lectinir  short  rates  when  aHver  i'i’®  years,  hundreds  stones  carried  on  the  pages  of  be  able  to  tie  in  classified  ad- 

tisers  failed  to  fulfill  their  con-  millions  of  dollars  have  been  your  newspaper”  is  the  dra-  vertising,  Newspaperboy  Day, 
'  invested  by  the  newspaper  in-  matic  advertising  message  to  circulation  and  other  subjects 
Today  agencies  are  in  a  far  dustry  in  buying  new  equipment  be  carried  by  newspapers  par-  to  aid  in  stimulating  enthusiasm 

strono’pV  nnslHnn  wifK  piianis  “"d  buildiug  ncw  plants  which  ticipating  in  National  Newspa-  locally  for  the  job  being  done 

.nd  iiparJntirhavrno  trouSe  community, 

in  collecting  short  rates  from  Along  “Your  newspaper  is  free-  , 

clients  in  connection  with  expansion  of  color  dom’s  key  to  better  living  is 

broadcast  schedules  or  maga-  f^^l'ties,  another  development  the  theme  of  the  series,  pre-  C,oe8  to  lUo 

zine  campaigns.  Some  agencies  P  Stromberger,  LaVene, 

leave  it  up  to  the  client  as  to  P^P®/®  h“v®  had  an  opport^ity  McKenzie,  Los  Angeles  ad- 
whether  they  will  be  billed  each  1? 

month  at  the  open  rate  and  cot-  Newspaper 

lect  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  reco^ized  that  these  costs  Week  Committee.  Working  on 

campaign,  or  be  billed  at  the  they  had  a  the  ad  series  were  Ted  Strom- 

freouencv  rafp  »  larger  volume  of  consistently  berger,  agency  president,  and 

short  raiL  if  thVcS  brfo4  J?'''  r“""‘ 

the  end  of  the  campaign.  7^*''  newspapers  tive,  in  cooperation  with  Dick 

One  large  agency  told  E&P  have  both  frequency  Miller,  assistant  general  man- 

that  half  of  its  clients  prefer  f".?  discounts  for  re-  ager  of  California  Newspaper 

to  have  it  handled  one  way  and  f  tv,  h  Pnblish®rs  Association  Mr. 

the  other  half  the  other  way.  7“^’  T  chairman  of  the  com- 

So  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  '•el?P^®nts  it  seems  only  mittee  preparing  the  annual  ob- 

ornLtt:. 'Cr  X»d"  ’ThT'erieo  of  efO-iino  ads 
smone  „ewspapers’'of  tryews  dsacooisl  plans  and  portrays  the  influenca  newspa- 

ago  no  longer  exists  others  are  studying  rate  struc-  pers  exert  for  the  prosperity 

tures  which  will  serve  as  an  of  each  community.  “Our  na- 

General  Mills’  Schedule  inducement  to  advertisers  to  tion’s  business  system  is  built 

Undoubtedly,  the  underlying  use  consistent  schedules  of  ROP  on  moving  goods  .  .  .  and  news- 
ceason  for  the  renewed  interest  {Continued  on  page  67)  papers  are  helping  to  move 
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C-P,  Esty  Co, 
Parting  Dec,  31 


The  William  Esty  Co.  and 
the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 
have  mutually  agreed  to 
terminate  their  advertising 
agreement  as  of  Dec.  31. 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.  reported¬ 
ly  w’ill  inherit  the  account. 
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CASE  STl  DY 


How  Phila.  Gas  Works 
Uses  Newspaper  Ads 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


As  the  Philadelphia  Gas 
Works,  a  division  of  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company, 
prepared  for  its  fall  advertisinp: 
campaigpi  on  “Matchless”  gas 
ranges.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told  of  the  contribution  the 
newspaper  medium  has  made  to 
that  promotion  in  the  past  five 
years. 

“Matchless”  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  ranges  made  by  a  group 
of  manufacturers  which  meet 
the  quality  automatic  standards 
established  by  the  Philadelphia 
Gas  Works,  which  pays  for  the 
promotion  to  increase  the  use 
of  its  fuel.  “Matchless”  also 
meets  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Gas  Association. 

Last  spring,  the  utility, 
through  its  advertising  agency, 
Arndt,  Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb 
&,  Keen,  invested  $25,000  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  d  i- 
rect  promotion.  In  addition,  it 
spent  around  $50,000  in  dealer 
cooperative  advertising. 

Color  For  First  Time 

The  spring  campaign,  whose 
success  has  prompted  a  more 
concerted  13-week  drive  this 
fall,  used  full  HOP  color  for 
the  first  time  to  create  a  greater 
impact. 

Frank  H.  Trembly,  director 
of  sales  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas 
Works,  in  explaining  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  “Matchless”  pro¬ 
motion  over  the  years,  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the 
sale  and  use  of  gas  ranges, 
the  promotion,  Mr.  Trembly 
said,  has  increased  the  sale  of 
“Top  of  the  Line”  models  for 
all  gas  range  manufacturers. 

“Prior  to  1952,”  he  pointed 
out,  “the  greater  percentage  of 
gas  ranges  were  not  up  to  the 
automatic  standards  which 
housewives  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  today. 

“Today,  I  would  say  that  over 
50%  of  the  gas  ranges  sold  in 
Philadelphia  are  of  ‘Matchless’ 
quality.” 

The  success  of  this  year’s 
spring  campaign  has  been  care¬ 
fully  charted. 

Mr.  Trembly  said  that  there 
has  been  better  than  a  40% 
increase  in  the  sale  of  “Match¬ 
less”  ranges  in  the  campaign 
period  over  the  same  13  weeks 


in  1952.  The  fall  drive  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  even  better 
returns. 

‘Greater  Impact’ 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  he 
said,  “has  been  especially  effec¬ 
tive.  And  full  color,  which  we 
used  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  has  obviously  given  us  a 
greater  impact. 

“Our  faith  in  the  additional 
impact  of  four-color  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  borne  out 
by  results.” 

Mr.  Trembly  said  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Gas  Works  will  Starch 
its  full-color  “Matchless”  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  future. 
A  Starch  report  on  a  full-co’or 
refrigerator  ad  used  by  the 
same  company  this  spring 
showed  some  remarkable  re¬ 
sults. 

It  showed,  for  instance,  that 
.50%  of  the  male  readers  noted 
the  ad  and  39%  could  identify 
the  brand.  Of  course,  true  to 
most  trends,  women  readership 
was  h’igher. 

A  total  of  61%  of  all  women 
readers  saw  the  ad  and  54% 
could  identify  the  brand. 

Although  the  “Matchless” 
promotion  originated  in  Phila- 
delnhia.  it  is  now  assuming 
national  aspects,  according  to 
Mr.  Tremblv.  Gas  utilities  in 
other  sections  of  the  country 
are  using  similar  promotions 
this  fall. 

$  Million  Expenditure 

In  that  connection  too,  Mr. 
Trembly  paid  another  compli¬ 
ment  to  newsnapers. 

“For  a  utility,”  he  said,  “a 
newspaper  has  definite  advan¬ 
tage  because  it  can  reach  most 
of  its  customers. 

“In  addition,  we  can  vary 
the  impact.  We  also  have  a  re¬ 
petitive  impact.  Moreover,  you 
can  have  flexibility.  You  get 
immediate  effect.  Also,  you  can 
get  an  echo  of  your  ad  with 
your  dealers,  and  you  can  mer¬ 
chandise  it  better.” 

Philadelphia  Gas  Works  be¬ 
lieves  it  was  the  first  utility 
to  use  four-color  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  appliances. 

The  company  has  spent  over 
$1,000,000  in  10  spring  and  fall 
campaigns  in  the  past  five 
years.  Newspapers  have  been 
the  major  media  for  that  pro¬ 
motion. 


Such  an  expenditure  has  to 
be  justified  to  the  board  of 
directors,  which  expects  the 
money  to  be  spent  scientifically 
for  the  maximum  results. 

“This  companv,”  Mr.  Trembly 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “un¬ 
derstands  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
sistency  to  get  results.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  have  gained  us  gen¬ 
erous  dealer  and  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

“The  ‘Matchless’  campaigns 
have  definitelv  strengthened  the 
sale  of  a  better  range  not  only 
for  our  g’’oup  of  manufacturers 
but  all  dealers  in  the  Philadel- 
p  h  i  a  area  who  depend  o  n 
‘Matchless’  gas  ranges  with 
sunerior  automatic  devices  for 
the  bulk  of  their  range  business. 
For  us,  the  end  result,  of 
course,  is  a  higher  consumption 
of  gas.” 

Mass  Merchandising  Ideas 

Mr.  T’embly  has  some  def¬ 
inite  viewpoints  on  the  annli- 
cation  of  mass  merchandising 
by  a  gas  utility. 

Although  the  Philade'nhia 
Gas  Works  has  display  rooms 
and  s^lls  appliances,  its  biggest 
advertising  and  merchandising 
<'ffort  is  done  on  behalf  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

In  addition,  manufacturers 
who  run  their  own  tie-in  ads 
during  a  compaign  a^e  given 
“reward”  ads  by  PGW.  Fully 
paid  bv  PGW,  they  feature  the 
brand  name  and  product  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  particular  manu¬ 
facturer. 

“I  am  a  firm  believer.”  Mr. 
Tremb’v  said,  “in  the  obligation 
and  necessitv  of  the  gas  utility 
to  sell  appliances.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  market  de¬ 
velopment  resulting  from  an 
active  utility  retail  .selling 
force. 

I  believe  with  eoual  firmness 
that  the  gas  utility  must  pro¬ 
vide  vigorous  support  for  a’l 
gas  apnliances  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers  in  the 
sal"  of  gas  appliances  in  its 
territory. 

“It  has  been  amply  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  industry  that 
an  aggressive  utility  merchan¬ 
dising  program  can  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  effective  and 
whole  -  hearted  utility  -  dealer 
program,  provided  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  intelligently  and  fairly 
handled.  We  feel  that  our 
‘Matchless’  campaign  has  been 
successful  in  that  respect. 

“The  utility  can  influence 
many  customers  through  its 
own  retail  sales  force — but  it 
cannot  sell  them  all — or  even 
a  high  percentage;  and  the 
larger  the  population  that  the 
utility  serves — the  smaller  the 
percent  of  the  total  appliance 


sales  that  utility  can  make, 
independent  of  the  dealers.” 

Dealer  Program  Vital 
In  a  talk  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Gas  Association,  Mr.  Trem¬ 
bly  said  “the  utility  is  forced 
into  a  dealer  program  whether 
it  likes  it  or  not — whether  it 
knows  it  or  not.” 

He  pointed  out,  too,  that 
while  AGA  national  advertising 
was  helpful,  it  was  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  local  utility  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Local  advertising  should 
utilize  the  most  suitable  media 
for  the  service  area  of  the  util¬ 
ity,”  he  added.  “I  personally 
favor  newspaper  advertising  as 
the  foundation,  with  other  me¬ 
dia.” 

An  idea  of  how  dealers  have 
taken  to  PGW’s  recent  use  of 
full-color  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  promote  “Matchless”  was 
seen  in  a  recent  meeting  with 
gas  range  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Signor,  who  helped  to  organize 
that  meeting,  said  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of 
gas  ranges  got  up  and  cheered 
when  they  heard  about  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  saw  proofs  of  the 
four-color  ads. 

• 

Publicity  Workshop 
For  L.  I.  Club  Women 

More  than  500  Long  Island  ^ 
club  women  will  be  guests  of 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Prtu 
and  the  Long  Island  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  a 
news  workshop.  Sept.  17. 

The  presiding  officials  will 
be  Abby  Polesie,  women’s  news 
editor  of  the  Press,  and  Mrs. 
William  Fogus,  president  of 
the  club  federation.  The  mod¬ 
erator  will  be  Edward  Gott¬ 
lieb,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press.  The  panelists  will  in¬ 
clude  John  Lester,  the  Press 
TV  and  radio  columnist. 

• 

McClatchy  Station 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  granted  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Stanislaus  County 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  for  assign¬ 
ment  of  licenses  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KBOX  and  remote  pickup 
station  KA-8652,  Modesto, 
Calif.,  to  McClatchy  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $75,000. 

• 

Lockhart  Appointed 

M.  A.  Lockhart,  formerly  sales 
repre.sentative  with  Associated 
Publishers,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  for  Inter¬ 
state  United  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives,  Noi* 
York. 
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so'n-ti’m*s 


Not  one  of  Chicago’s  four  daily  papers  reaches  even  half  the 
people  in  this  bustling  city.  It  takes  at  least  two  papers  to 
carry  your  message  to  a  majority  of  Chicagoans  —  and  one 
of  those  papers  must  be  the  Sun -Times. 

If  your  best  customers  are  women  under  35,  your  best 
newspaper  buy  is  a  two-paper  buy  based  on  the  Sun -Times 
...because  the  Sun -Times  is  read  by  more  young  women 
(under  35)  than  any  of  the  other  papers. 


SUN-TIMES 


250  ^AIK  AVI..  NlW  vote 


211  W.  WACKlt  Dt..  CHICAGO 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Super  Markets  Turn 
To  Dailies  for  Ad  Aid 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

Retail  advertising  managers 
on  newspapers  are  doubling  in 
brass  these  days.  As  the  super 
market  idea  grows  bigger  and 
bigger  throughout  the  country, 
the  men  on  the  papers  are  find¬ 
ing  they  must  help  the  food 
store  managers  plan  their  sales 
and  advertising.  In  fact,  be¬ 
sides  being  sales  managers  for 
their  own  publishers,  they  are 
practically  holding  down  the 
same  job  for  the  super  market 
owners.  Both  sides  are  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  deal. 

Refused  Ads 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  re¬ 
cent  experience  of  Arthur  E. 
Eyl,  manager,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times.  When  an 
independent  food  dealer  in  this 
market  area  found  his  traffic 
off  and  sales  down,  he  brought 
his  problems  to  these  news¬ 
papers.  This  dealer  had  two 
super  market  type  outlets.  It 


represented  a  sizeable  adver¬ 
tising  account.  But  Mr.  Eyl 
did  rather  a  surprising  thing. 
He  refused  the  advertising. 

“First  of  all,”  he  told  the 
dealer,  “I  want  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  your  particular 
situation.” 

The  dealer  agreed  to  this 
proposition.  The  newspapers 
made  a  complete  survey  that 
centered  around  the  client’s 
two  neighborhood  sites.  Con¬ 
sumer  preferences  in  food 
shopping  were  studied.  A  wo¬ 
man  on  the  advertising  staff 
was  assigned  to  scrutinize  the 
in-store  operation.  Poor  in¬ 
terior  appearance,  refuse  near 
the  entrances,  unattractive 
and  unimaginative  merchan¬ 
dising,  disorderly  stock,  inade¬ 
quately  marked  rest  rooms  were 
some  of  her  negative  findings. 

Prefer  Super  Market 
The  consumer  preference 
studies  were  also  revealing. 


IkXiJr  OAtMQLe-- 


Who’s  Afraid  Of  TV? 

When  TV  came  into  our  Town  o  couple  years 
ago,  like  most  publishers,  we  shuddered  in  our  boots. 

We  expected  to  lose  $100,000  in  notional  bus¬ 
iness. 

Instead  of  that,  we  add¬ 
ed  o  few  extra  editions  for 
our  fine  country  readers 
and  sparked  up  our  sheet 
generally  and  we  hove 
gained  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  o  year 
in  both  local,  national,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation 
since  TV  came  to  town. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  get 
a  second  TV  station  .  .  . 
We've  surely  done  better 
with  one  than  we  ever  did 
with  none. 

Incidentally,  our  papers  editorially  broke  up  a 
log  jam  to  get  TV  started.  Two  factions  were  fight¬ 
ing  to  get  it  and  we  turned  the  heat  on,  forced  the 
weaker  side  to  quit. 

No.  We  don't  own  TV. 

All  we  own  is  The  Sentinel-Star,  which  has  four 
times  the  combined  circulation  of  Miami,  Tampa, 
Jacksonville  papers  in  our  5  county  area 

ORLANDO  [FLORIDA];  SENTINEL-STAR 

Martin  Andersen.  Editor  &  Sole  Owner  &  Ad  Writer 

National  Representatives  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 


Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  those  kicks  on  the  amount 
questioned  preferred  super  spent  for  newspaper  advertijil 
market  shopping  as  against  ing.  Examples  of  how  other 
the  independent  grocery  store,  co-ops  have  successfully  used ! 
Convenience  of  location  was  newspapers  were  presented  I 
uppermost  in  the  shopper’s  Covered  also  was  the  feminiiM  | 
mind  when  it  came  to  selecting  interest  in  food  news,  result; 
the  store  she  wished  to  patron-  of  a  survey  the  newspaper  had  1 
ize.  Price  appeal,  a  good  meat  made  of  its  own  audience, 

department,  and  friendly  per-  showing  the  women  readership  I 
sonnel  ranked  next.  Thursday  it  definitely  had. 
and  Friday  were  substantiated  What  has  resulted  has  bett 
as  the  key  food  shopping  days,  not  only  increased  linage  for 
Mr.  Eyl  delivered  a  concise,  the  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
unedited  report.  No  punches  but  also  a  real  reaffirmation  ot 
were  pulled.  The  report  was  the  part  of  the  individual 

prefaced  with  the  assertion  stores  in  the  basic  concepts  of 
that  advertising  is  not  and  the  cooperative  group.  A  gen- 
never  has  been  a  cure-all  for  eral  clean-up  took  place  in- 

profitable  sales.  mediately.  In  fact,  Mr.  Eyl’s 

What  happened?  The  retail-  presentation  has  been  de¬ 
er  promised  an  immediate  re-  scribed  as  acting  “like  a  shot 
evaluation  and  clean-up  of  his  gun  blast.” 
store’s  internal  operations.  The  ‘Much  Gained’ 

newspapers  are  presently  de-  “By  our  unbiased  efforts," 
signing  an  advertising  program  Mr.  Eyl  reported,  “and,  with- 
for  the  account.  Both  sides  are  out  fanfare  for  increased  lin- 
being  guided  by  the  studies  age,  we  feel  much  has  been 
completed  in  advance.  gained  in  cultivating  a  closer 

‘Co-ops’  Uncooperative  relationship  with  these  two 
.  food  accounts  than  formerk 

Another  case  m  which  the  existed.  After  all,  our  interests 
same  Louisville  newspapers  are  both  inUr- 

were  recently  involved  con- 

cemed  a  cooperative  group  of  happened  that  both 

60  neighborhood  food  stores  in  presentations  made  in  these 
the  metropolitan  area  The  instances  were  severek 

trouble  here  was  that  the  in-  ^^re  accepted 

dividual  co-ops  were  quite  complete  understanding 

,  uncooperative.  Many  stores,  ^^re  important 

Mr.  Eyl  found  when  he  made  ^^an  that  is  that  the  results 
an  investigation,  were  not  buy-  obtained  were  satisfactory  for 
I  ing  as  they  were  supposed  to  parties.” 

1  from  the  cooperatives  own  , 

!  warehouse.  This  was  causing  a 

decline  in  purchasing  volume  Ex*Newsnian  Named 
I  with  concomitant  higher  costs  Agency’s  PR  Chief 
1  and  lower  profits.  Furthermore,  j  t  l 

I  the  individual  stores  were  fail-  ,  Richard  E.  Hodges  Jr.,  has 
I  ing  to  maintain  the  idea  of  ^en  appointed  public  relation 
j  store  conformity.  It  was  next  filler,  Neal  nmi 

to  impossible  to  identify  many 


Battle,  advertising  and  public 


Tf  Ihe  ro^erl^s  with^the  co^^ 


Prior  to  joining  the  agency 


operative  name.  There  was  a 

I  lack  of  uniform  pricing.  The  . 

-  .  ■  ,  1  i-  •  in  1950,  Mr.  Hodges  was  a  mem- 

organization  s  merchatidising  ’ 

team  was  not  getting  full  sup-  ^  Constitution.  He 

port.  Follow  up  on  the  adver-  newspaper  from 

tising  being  placed  was  virtu- 

ally  non-existent.  Again  in-  ,  ,  .  '  j  ' 

store  visits  revealed  that  the  ‘  ^ 

food  stores  were  not  clean, 

cheerful,  attractive  and  effi-  Ruling  OU  ‘Bogus’ 
dent  looking.  1,^  Grocery  Ad  Case 

Asked  for  Help  arbitrator  has  ruled  that 

The  management  asked  Mr.  New  York  City  newspapers 
Eyl  for  help.  What  seemed  must  reset  the  advertisements 
called  for  and  what  was  finally  placed  by  Bohack  Stores,  be- 
determined  upon  was  a  mass  cause  they  are  “substantially" 
meeting  of  the  entire  member-  a  local  retail  concern.  He  ex- 
ship.  eluded  the  ads  of  Grand  Union 

“You  are  making  a  mighty  and  Safeway  Stores,  under  an 
poor  impression  on  Mrs.  interpretation  of  the  “bogus 
Homemaker,  Mr.  Eyl  bluntly  reproduction  clause  of  the  con- 
told  the  group.  He  gave  full  de-  tract  with  the  typographical 
tails  of  the  studies  the  news-  union,  because  they  could  not 
papers  had  made.  No  holds  be  considered  “distinctly”  New 
were  barred.  There  had  been  York  businesses. 
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One  of  a  series  of  office  advertisements  now  running  in  The  Kansas  City  Star 


Home  Is  a  Long  Way 
From  Atchison 


Vi^ HEN  tanned,  sunglassed  Marcel  Wallenstein 
recently  walked  into  The  Star’s  city  room,  seem- 
ingly  quite  at  home,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  staff 
probably  wondered  “Who  is  that  man?”  This,  of 
course,  is  as  it  should  be  with  returned  European 
correspondents.  The  continent  that  makes  more 
news  and  shapes  more  world  destiny  than  all  other 
continents  put  together  can  never  be  adequately 
covered  from  Over  Here. 

Since  1922  The  Star’s  roving  correspondent  has 
spent  all  but  two  years  abroad.  His  last  trip  home 
was  in  1948.  He  has  reported  several  wars.  He 
has  covered  history-making  conferences,  attended 
royal  coronations  and  the  Kelly-Rainier  nuptials, 
interviewed  world  figures,  written  of  faraway  places 
and  strange  events.  Even  the  barest  chronology  of 
his  life  is  fascinating. 

Born  in  Atchison,  Kas.,  son  of  a  pioneer  mer¬ 
chant.  Briefly  attended  M.  U.  and  K.  U.  Worked 
as  cub  reporter  on  Atchison  Globe  and  Wichita 
Eagle.  Served  as  enlisted  private  in  Second  Kansas 
Infantry,  reporting  Pershing’s  punitive  expedition 
to  Mexico  to  capture  Pancho  Villa,  bandit  leader. 
Came  to  work  on  Star  and  soon  enlisted  in  World 
War  I.  Saw  service  in  France  and  with  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation  in  Germany.  Returned  to  Star. 

Wrote  the  stories  of  Mattie  Howard,  first 
of  the  g^n  molls,  member  of  Dale  Jones  mob  and 
girl  friend  of  successive  bad  men.  (Mattie,  a  safe 
blower,  was  personally  responsible  for  deaths  of 
13  men,  including  fatal  beating  of  Joe  Merino, 
diamond  broker,  with  a  perfumed  blackjack.  Mar¬ 
cel’s  tag,  “The  Girl  With  the  Agate  Eyes,”  became 
nationally  famous,  and  he  later  wrote  a  successful 
novel,  “Tuck’s  Girl,”  based  on  Mattie’s  life.) 

In  1920,  to  New  York  as  freelance  writer. 
Handled  Paramount  publicity,  wrote  screen  titles, 
worked  on  movie  scripts.  Switched  to  N.  Y.  Daily 
News  and  was  sent  to  London  to  organize  news- 
photographic  service.  In  1922,  left  News  and 
founded  successful  Planet  News,  later  sold  to 
Scripps-Howard.  Encountered  the  late  Henry 
Haskell,  Star  editor,  on  continental  tour  and  was 
engaged  as  European  correspondent.  Did  first  full 
page  newspaper  feature  on  space  satellites,  after 


star  Photo  by  Sol  Stiidna 


interviewing  Hitler’s  astrologer  following  World 
War  II.  Married  Marcelle  de  Saint  Martin,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  French  savant.  One  daughter,  now  teaching 
in  San  Francisco.  As  World  War  II  correspondent 
for  Star,  covered  Normandy  landing  and  North 
African  and  Italian  campaigns.  At  war’s  end,  veri¬ 
fied  Hitler’s  death  in  Berlin  bunker.  Retired  to 
write  fiction;  published  three  novels,  two  plays. 

In  1946,  came  home,  spent  six  months  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Returned  to  England  to  do  Star  series  on 
war’s  aftermath  in  British  Isles.  Returned  to 
America.  In  1948  went  with  novelist  John  Stein¬ 
beck  to  Mexico  to  do  series  of  stories,  later  return¬ 
ing  to  Europe  as  correspondent  for  Star. 

S  UCH  is  the  saga  of  Marcel  Wallenstein.  Today, 
from  a  Paris  hotel  home,  Wally  reports  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scene,  sending  in  such  outstanding  stories  as 
the  recent  account  of  a  woman  faith  healer’s  strange 
influence  over  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands. 

Currently  home  to  get  the  feel  of  jet  age 
America,  Wally  was  assigned  to  help  cover. the 
Democratic  national  political  convention. 

Movement,  change  and  excitement  are  the 
breath  of  life  to  Marcel  Wallenstein.  To  Star 
readers  he  communicates  his  matchless  sense  of 
adventure,  his  restless  questing  for  the  new  and 
strange  and  bizarre.  He  is  another  great  reason 
why — 

FAR  IS  YOUR  KANSAS  QTY  STAR 


YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY 

(  Adztrtisemcnt  / 
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Let’s  Take  a 
Look 


SHAWNEE,  Oklihoia 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  is  nov> 
a  City  of  Over  30,000  Poi>ulation 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  hat  an 
Income  Per  Household  of 
$8,599.00 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  has  a 
Consumer  Spendable  Income  of 
$26,812,000.00 


POTTAWATOMIE  County  has  an 
Income  Per  Household  of 
$8,160.00 

and  a  Consumer  9i>endab1e 
Income  of  $41,171,000.00 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  has  30 
EIxisting  Manufacturers 


Pottawatomie  County  has  34 
Existinir  Manufacturers 


Production  Workers’  Salary  in 
Shawnee  is  $3,092,000.00 
and  in  Pottawatomie  County, 
$3,326,000.00 


SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  it  a 
“Home"  City 

The  majority  of  residents  own 
their  homes  and  lead  an  active 
part  in  the  future  and 
development  of 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  is  situated 
in  a  rich  arrieultural,  dairying 
and  cattle  raising  area.  Offers 
industry,  commercial  and 
distribution  activities  and  many  im¬ 
portant  advantageous  factors. 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  has  a 
Daily  Newspaper  with 
Over  11,658  Circulation 
With  a  Coverage  of  95  % 


Truly  a  Quality  Market 


Served  by  the 


A  Stauffer  Publication 


AI)  <:AME».AIf;NS 


Sinclair's  New  Gas 
To  Debut  in  400  Dailies 


Details  of  ISine  Proxy 
Fights  Covered  by  Karr 


I 


FIGHT  FOR  CONTROL.  By  Davi4 
Karr,  head  of  Market  Relations  Ntu 
work,  Inc.,  New  York  public  relations 
Arm  sijecializing  in  corporate  PR. 
Ballantine  Books.  Paper^und.  ni 
pp.  36c. 


Large-space  ads  announcing 
Sinclair  Refining  Co’s  new  Sin¬ 
clair  Power-X  with  X-Chemical 
will  break  Sept.  11  in  more  than 
400  daily  newspapers  in  261 
cities  throughout  the  Sinclair 
marketing  territory. 

Ads  (via  Morey,  Humm  & 
Warwick,  Inc.)  will  al.so  appear 
in  consumer,  farm  and  sports 
publications.  Radio  -  TV  spots 
will  also  be  used. 

Additional  advertising  on  the 
new  product  includes  a  series 
of  newspaper  ads  and  movies 
for  dealers,  marketers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  use  under  Sinclair’s 
co-op  ad  plan. 


•  1 1  ^  ^  P  A  big  publicity  budget  per  se 

will  not  Insure  victory  in  » 
$1,000,000  (via  Lawrence  C.  On  the  other  hand 


Gumbinner  Advertising). 


the  man  without  a  large  war 


During  the  course  of  its  six-  chest  has  no  chance  whatso- 
year  sales  drive,  Heublein’s  ad-  pver 


vertising  in  Smirnoff  spread 


ever. 

These  are  just  two  of  the 


from  37  newspapers  in  27  mar-  observations  by  Mr.  Karr  in  hij 
kets  in  nine  states  in  1950,  to  behind-the-scenes  story  of  nine 
229  newspapers  in  194  markets  proxy  battles  for  domination 
in  46  states  in  1955.  of  large  corporations,  most  of 

In  the  same  period,  its  news-  them  recently  in  the  headlines, 
paper  ad  investment  increased  The  author,  after  free-lan- 
from  $153,934  to  $599,291 — a  cing  on  New  York  dailies, 
jump  of  some  300%.  joined  Transradio  Press  Ser- 


V.S.  Steel  Homes 
Sets  Local  Ad  Push 

United  States  Steel  Homes’ 
20th  birthday  promotion  will 
give  builder-dealers  throughout 
the  country  maximum  support 
at  the  local  level  with  a 
$100,000  newspaper  campaign 
(via  BBDO). 

The  company  will  place  two 
page-dominating  newspaper  ads, 
one  for  each  dealer  partici¬ 
pating  via  his  own  newspaper 
insertions.  Sept.  9  and  16.  Copy 
will  invite  public  to  visit  dealer 
and  pick  up  entry  blank  and 
write  50-word  statement  on,  “I 
would  like  to  own  a  U.S.  Steel 
Home  because  .  .  .” 

The  dealers’  advertising  will 
run  the  third  week  following 
U.  S.  Steel  Homes’  insertions 
of  1,000,  1,200  and  1,500  lines 
which  will  run  one  color  where 
available. 


Wine  Tasting  Event 
Marks  End  of  Meet 


San  Francisco 


joined  Transradio  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  in  1939  and  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1940, 
becoming  the  youngest  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  at  that 
time. 

In  his  first  book  Mr.  Karr 


i  II,  .  .  notes  that  political  ofTicehod- 

East-West  newspaper  teams  .  ,  ,  .  , 

‘  ers  today  have  more  job  secur- 


competed  in  a  wine  tasting  con-  ....  _  *  xv.  x  , 

test  at  the  Press  &  Union  ^  than  most  of  the  country, 

League  Club  here  recently.  Cal-  v,  'Ti 


ifornia  wines  won,  and  H. 


tives,  and  he  asserts  that 


D  .  I  ■  T.  proxy  fights  have  taken  con- 

Peter  Jurgens,  California  Prem-  I  ,  ^  u-  w  •  x  »  .i. 

w  w  r  r>  ’xx  trol  of  big  business  out  of  tht 


ium  Wines  Policy  Committee. 


happily  presented  silver  cham¬ 
pagne  coolers  to  each  judge. 


minority  and  thrown  it  open  to 
any  aggressive  group  of  insur- 


On  the  East  team  were  Bill  can  prove  manage- 

Broom,  Ridder  Publications,  behavior  has  been  det- 


captain;  Joe  Dear  Dear  Omental  to  stockholders 
Publications;  Martin  Hayden,  tgj.ggtg 


NANA;  Lloyd  Lapham’ UP  and  The  '  net  result,  Mr.  Karr 
Elmo  Roper,  survey  analyst.  .^^^ites,  is  “many  a  management 
On  the  \\  estern  team  were  jg  geared  half  witless  over  the 
Paul  ^  Speegle,  captain,  San  prospects  of  being  unseated," 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin  and  and  the  power  of  the  stock- 
Club  president;  Aline  Mosby,  holder,  through  his  proxy  vote, 
UP;  Francois  Leydet,  San  jg  greater  than  ever  before. 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Jack  Ro-  presenting  nine  specific 

senbaum,  San  Francisco  News,  proxy  fights,  Mr.  Karr  draw. 


Heublein's  Vodka 
Budget  Tops  Million 
Heublein,  Inc.’s  newspaper 
investment  for  its  Smirnoff 


and  Rennie  Taylor,  AP.  some  important  conclusions  for 

•  the  business  community:  Proxy 

fights  have  made  the  average 
Duluth  Dailies  Open  corporation  executive  more  in- 
TP  •  c.  .  terested  in  keeping  his  finger 

Tn-State  Bureau  „„  the  pulse  of  st6ckholder 

Duluth,  Minn,  opinion  than  at  any  other  time 
The  Duluth  News-Tribune  i"  American  history.  The  p^ 
and  Herald  have  established  a  breeding  a  new 

Tri-State  News  bureau  to  meet  °  ®  .  nolitieal 

demands  for  a  growing  circula-  T 

tion  in  the  northern  sections  **  R.  B  McI 

of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  planner.-R.  B.  McI. 

Michigan.  » i  l* 

Wallace  Morgan,  formerly  All-Round  Trophy 
Northwest  editor  in  charge  of  Murray  Bay,  P-  Q’ 

stringers,  will  direct  the  news  The  Aurora  (Ont.)  Banse 
staff  for  this  operation.  Also  was  named  the  best  all-round 
in  this  bureau  are:  Robert  Hull,  newspaper  with  a  circulatioB 
assistant  to  Morgan;  John  between  2,000  and  3,000  at  th« 
Krebs,  regional  sports  reporter;  annual  meeting  of  the  CanadiM 
Seegar  Swanson,  in  charge  of  Weekly  Newspapers  Asaoci^ 
developing  teen-age  and  school  tion.  The  paper  was  award«d 
pages,  and  Charles  Curtis,  pho-  the  Gertrude  A.  Dunning 
tographer.  morial  trophy. 


Duluth  Dailies  Open 
Tri-State  Bureau 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

IBAOS 

THE  STATE! 


POPULATION  .  .  .  197,800 
BImmI  Mrtrepelltaii  Area  la 
S.C.!  3rd  nnkini  aru  la  the 
TWO  Carolinat! 


SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 


SPENDABLE  INCOME  .  . 
$256,658,000 
Biitiat  In  S.C.I 
(SBOS  Conwaitr  Markcta, 
Max,  ’56) 


Rapraiantacf  Nationally  By 
Burka,  Kuipart  8  Mahonay,  Inc. 
New  York  Chicago  Oklahoma  City 
Oallas  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
Kansas  City  Detroit 


EVENING  POST 
NEWS  ond  COURIER  I 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 


The  First  Annual  Newspaper 


R.  O.  P. 


Color 


Conference 


Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago,  Septemher  27-28,  Sponsored  hy 

The  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
In  Cooperation  with 

the  Advertising  Agency  Production  Men's  Club 

and 

The  Art  Directors  Club  of  Chicago 


This  is  a 


cordial 


invitation  to  ..  . 


newspaper  publishers,  advertising  directors,  na¬ 
tional  and  local  managers,  promotion  managers, 
mechanical  superintendents,  agency  production, 
account  and  media  executives  and  color  equipment 
experts  to  attend  a  conference  which  will  be 
addressed  by  R.  O.  P.  color  executives  of  both 
newspapers  and  agencies. 


The  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  to  promote 
MORE  R.  0.  P.  COLOR  ADVERTISING— both 
retail  and  general — in  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try;  to  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  R.  0.  P. 
COLOR  REPRODUCTION  .  .  .  thereby  ENLARG¬ 
ING  the  newspapers’  and  the  advertising  agencies’ 
understanding  of  R.  O.  P.  COLOR,  its  problems 
and  uses. 


The 


program 


has  been  so 


arranged  that  both  large  and  small  dailies  will 
benefit  from  the  two-day  seminar  sessions.  The  so- 
called  “Giants  of  R.  0.  P.  Color’’  will  be  on  hand 
to  exchange  ideas  and  so  will  the  “little  fellows’’ 
who  have  acquired  their  know-how  to  promote  and 
print  R.  0.  P.  Color  “on  a  shoestring.’’  Latest  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  and  plant  equipment  to  improve 
R.  0.  P.  Color  reproduction  will  be  highlighted  at 
the  Conference. 

The  registration  fee  is  $10.00  for  both  days’  ses¬ 
sions,  which  includes  two  luncheons  and  three  cock¬ 
tail  parties.  The  deadline  for  registration  is  Sep¬ 
tember  15th  so  write,  wire  or  phone  your  reserva¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  H.  J.  Prag,  Secretary,  First  Annual 
Newspaper  R.  O.  P.  Color  Conference,  Room  520, 
.333  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
Phone:  Randolph  6-9149.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 


RECISTRA  TION  DEADLINE,  SEPTEMBER  15 


Hear  Constructive  Tallcs 
Pertinent  to  Current 
Trend  in  R.  O.  P.  Color 


Learn  Firsthand  About 
New  Methods,  Techniques 
and  R.  O.  P.  Color  Devices 
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SEVEN 


451,804  Lines  Run 
In  One  Week;  Record 

Los  Angeus 

A  world’s  record  week  in 
classified  advertising  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Los  Angela 
Times  with  the  publishing  of 
451,804  net  lines  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Aug.  20-26.  This  new 
mark  exceeded  the  previous 
high  of  446,961  net  lines  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  week  of  the 
Times’  Diamond  Jubilee  76- 
page  Edition. 

Figures  released  by  Media 
Records  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1956  show  that  the 
Times  has  published  13,334,151 
lines  of  classified  advertisinjf, 
leading  the  second  paper  in  the 
nation,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  by  almost  two  and  a 
half  million  lines. 

The  Times  will  hit  the  2,000,- 
000  individual  ad  mark  early  in 
September,  sooner  in  the  year 
than  ever  before.  No  other 
newspaper  has  published  2,000,- 
000  classified  ads  in  any  one 
year. 


U.S.S.  Seeding 
Dailies  for 
Ad  Blizzard 


New»p«|ier  MaHth4*afl 


kf  if  a  White*  (  hifsUnas 


United  States  Steel  Corp.  this 
week  began  “seeding”  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  12-page  supplement 
preparatory  to  launching  a  re¬ 
peat  of  its  successful  “Opera¬ 
tion  Snowflake”  promotion  (via 
BBDO)  of  major  appliances. 

The  supplement  (see  cut),  an 
editorial  and  promotional  pack¬ 
age,  offers  newspapers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  “Snowflake” 
supplements  which  experience 
has  shown  will  spark  local  ap¬ 
pliance  sales  and  precipitate  a 
linage  blizzard  for  participating 
dailies. 

National  Ads 

l.a.st  year,  U.  S.  Steel  had 
l,(K)0-line  ads  in  260  newspapers 
and  garnered  7,000,000  lines  of 
tie-in  editorial  and  advertising 
space  in  1,248  dailies.  This  year, 
1,000-line  U.  S.  Steel  ads  are 
scheduled  to  run  in  more  than 
300  newspapers. 

These  ads,  covering  the  top 
100  U.  S.  markets,  will  appear 
in  all  newspapers  that  carried 
“Snowflake”  supplements  in 
1955  and  will  penetrate  all  mar- 


bAMPLE  PAGES  from  12-page  newspaper  supplement  which  U.S. 
Steel  is  distributing  to  newspapers  across  the  country.  Company  will 
bad  supplement  with  1,000-line  ads  in  more  than  300  newspapers 
covering  top  100  U.S.  markets. 

kets  reached  by  “U.  S.  Steel  Another  promotional  aid  sup- 
Hour”  TV  stations.  plied  by  U.  S.  Steel  is  the  re- 

For  the  first  time  on  radio,  toilers’  kit,  a  complete  package 
U.  S.  Steel  will  sponsor  a  “sat-  designed  to  help  distributors 
uration”  schedule  of  2,000  and  retailers  develop  local 
“Snowflake”  commercials  in  the  “Snowflake”  tie-ins  with  any 
two-week  period  —  Nov.  26  brand  they  choose  to  promote, 
through  Dec.  7.  Free  point-of-sale  display  ma- 

U.  S.  Steel  is  detailing  the  terial  and  plans  for  putting 
“Snowflake”  tie-in  opportunities  “Snowflake”  to  work  at  the 
through  28  ads  appearing  July  local  level  are  available  in  the 
18  through  Oct.  15  in  12  trade  kit  offered  to  distributors,  re¬ 
publications,  including  Editor  &  tailers,  utilities  and  banks  upon 
Publisher.  request. 

Direct  mail  will  reach  12,000 
retailers  (Snowflakers  in  1955), 

2,400  distributors,  110  manufac¬ 
turers,  5.50  electric  companies, 

1,000  gas  companies,  9.5()  REA 
co-ops,  15  trade  associations, 

2,400  banks  with  consumer 
credit  departments,  130  “U.  S. 

Steel  Hour”  TV  stations,  1,800 
daily  newspapers  and  2,800  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 


■  ■  ■ 

NEWSPAPERS 


A,.,  i  -  1  •  1  j  u  .  "“'J  also  aerveu  as  ao  manager 

Other  material  provided  by 

TT  r.  oi.  1  •  1  J  _ ot  the  Topeka  (Kas.)  .‘'fafe 

ttonai  circular  designer  to;  Cnpifa/. 

manufacturers  to  use  in  alert-  «  * 

Ing  retailers.  There  are  also  Morp  rOH'Pr 
radio-TV  kits.  HONOLULU 

^  Advertiser  Publishing  Co., 

$5.3  Million  for  WIND  Television  Cor^ 

^  of  America  will  soon  have  the 

Chicago  t^^o  most  powerful  radio  sU- 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Hawaii,  KGU  and 

Co.  will  pay  $5,300,000  tor  KULA  operating  from  a  joint 
WIND,  non-network  radio  sta-  tower.  Construction  on  the  new 
tion  here,  if  approval  is  given  $150,000  transmitting  and  re- 
by*  the  h  ederal  Communications  ceiving  station  and  power  sit* 
Commission.  The  price  is  in  jg  gjatg^j  27. 

stock  of  Westinghouse  Elec-  When  installation  is  completed 
trie  Corp.  The  Chicago  Daily  radio  station  will  operate 

News  has  a  27.7%  interest  in  on  10,000  volts.  KGU  is  lo- 
WIND.  Major  stockholders  are  ^ated  atop  the  Advertiser 
members  of  the  Atlass  family,  building. 


locally  -  influenced 


•  World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Tlie  Cenion  lUpoitlory.  The  Merlon  8ter. 
The  Selem  Newt.  The  Steubenville  Herel4> 
Star.  The  Fortimouth  Tlmei.  The  Ironton 
Tribune  The  Beil  Liverpool  Review 


Wage!9  ill  Rochester  Industry 


up  40 


in  !$ix  Years 


•  AVG.  WEEKLY  | 
i  EARNINGS  I 
i  INDUSTRIAL  I 
I  EMPLOYES  I 

I  UP  40%  I 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  soared  from 
$60.51,  at  the  Korean  outbreak,  to  the  all-time  high  in  June  1956  of  $84.64.  In  the 
same  period,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  manufacturing  employment  is  80^^ 
greater  than  that  for  New  York  State. 

Retail  sales  in  1955  shattered  all  previous  records.  Department  store  sales  in 
Rochester  for  the  first  seven  months  this  year  showed  the  greatest  gain  of  any 
city  in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  District — up  6  per  cent. 

The  concentrated  market  within  Monroe  County  (Rochester  Metropolitan  Area)  had 
a  six-year  gain  in  population  of  44,000 — now  over  the  half-million  mark.  Trading 
area  population  has  reached  894,346. 


M  TOTAL 


TOTAL 

i  I  0  8-COUNTY  | 

^  sji  area  ^ 
I  MONROE  CO.  I  I  POPULATION  I 


UP  13% 


UP  8% 


i  TOTAL  I 

i  MOI^G  I 

M  AND  EVENING  ^ 
i  WEEK-DAY  I 
I  CIRCULATION  | 

I  UP  14%  I 


CIRCULATION 

of  tho  Rochottor  Timvs- 
Unien  and  Domotrol  & 
Chronicio  has  gaintd 
stoadily  during  tho  same 
poriod  from  219,389  to 
248,640 — 


UP  14%' 


COVERiGB 


Rochtittr,  Nett  York. 


msv—r-f  t  I 

equaltod  in  only  one  other  I 

^  - 1 _ J 

mefropolifan”"  fading  area  ^ 


in  the  nation  .  . 


I 


Rochester  Times-Union 

Members:  The  Connell  Croup 


*ABC-April.  May  and  Junt 
sukjKt  to  audit 


Represented  nationally  hr 
J,  P,  McKinney  and  Son.  Imr. 


New  York 


Syracuse 
San  Francisca 
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PROMOTION 


Lively  Market  Folders 
Tell  Story  of  Progress 

u  n  ^  1  •  n 

By  1.  Irvin 


Newspaper  promotion  con¬ 
tinues  to  bring  pleasant  news 
of  progress  and  prosperity  all 
over  the  country. 

This  week  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Indendenf-Jaurnal  has 
in  the  mails  a  lively  market 
data  folder.  It  is  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  opening  of  the 
San  Rafael-Richmond  Bridge. 

The  significance  of  this  is 
noted  by  Publisher  Roy  A. 
Brown  in  his  introduction. 

“The  completion  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  1937,” 
he  writes,  “opened  the  doorway 
to  Marin  County  and  brought 
thousands  of  new  people  into 
this  North  Bay  community. 
The  opening  of  the  San  Rafael- 
Richmond  Bridge  this  year  will 
bring  additional  thousands  into 
this  area  from  the  heavily  in¬ 
dustrialized  East  Bay." 

The  folder  gives  the  facts 
and  figures  to  supi)ort  Mr. 
Brown’s  statement.  Picture. ,  of 


which  there  are  many,  help  sup¬ 
port  the  statement,  too,  that 
Marin  is  “a  community  of  fine 
homes  and  well-to-do  people.’’ 

An  assist  for  this  fine  job 
goes  to  the  papers’  representa¬ 
tives,  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruth- 
man. 

From  the  Denver  (Col.)  Post 
comes  one  of  the  liveliest  mar¬ 
ket  stories  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  32-page  book¬ 
let  titled  “Denver  Today”  and 
sub-titled  “a  profile  of  pro¬ 
gress.”  It  tells  an  exciting  story 
of  market  growth,  tells  it  well 
and  illustrates  it  well  with  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  and  archi¬ 
tect’s  drawings. 

“In  St.  Petersburg  the  big 
picture  is  growth”  is  what  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
says  in  a  new  market  data  file 
folder.  And  a  large  part  of  the 
growth,  it  reports,  is  in  new 
industry. 


IT’S  NEWS  TO  ME! 

What  is  news  to  your  women  readers?  It's 
Homemaking,  Food  and  Modern  Living  .  .  . 
Fashion,  Beauty,  Child-Parent  Relations,  Other 
Women,  and  Babies.  The  NEA  complete 
Women's  Page  package  gives  you  all  of  this, 
in  seven  sparkling  pages  designed  to  serve 
the  modern  woman's  eager  interests. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 


ISetes/taper  Week 

With  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  1-8,  your  plans  for 
celebrating  it  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  advanced. 

Two  booklets  just  made  avail¬ 
able  by  International  News 
Service  seem  to  fit  in  well  with 
whatever  plans  you  may  have 
for  marking  the  week. 

One  is  “Your  Newspaper 
fights  for  your  right  to  know,” 
by  Bob  Considine.  It  is  a  12- 
page  booklet,  pocket  size,  and 
its  content  is  easily  described 
in  a  brief  sentence:  “News¬ 
papers  everywhere  are  engaged 
in  a  daily  fight  for  your  right 
to  know  what’s  happening  in 
the  world  about  you.”  In  the 
five  brief  pieces  in  the  booklet, 
Bob  Considine  “tells  the  dra¬ 
matic  story  of  that  fight.” 

The  other  INS  booklet  is  “It’s 
a  great  life,”  James  L.  Kilgal- 
len’s  personal  and  anecdotal 
story  of  his  50  years  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  which  appeared  ori¬ 
ginally  and  serially  in  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Whether  you  want  to  distri¬ 
bute  these  during  National 
Newspaper  Week  or  not,  you 
certainly  ought  to  see  them. 
You  can  get  them  from  INS. 

What  They  Like 

At  the  start  of  this  year  the 
New  York  Jottmal- American 
undertook  a  number  of  editorial 
changes  and  improvements  un¬ 
der  its  new  publisher,  Seymour 
Berkson. 

Now  it  finds  the  time  op¬ 
portune  to  report  on  what  has 
happened,  and  does  so  in  a  fast- 
paced  broadside  that  says  that 
“New  York’s  wonderful  reading 
public  knows  what  it  likes.” 

Evidently  “what  New  York 
likes.  New  York  buys,”  as  the 
broadside  also  says,  because  it 
reports  substantial  circulation 
gains. 

Festival 

During  August,  to  celebrate 
its  125th  anniversary,  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  pro¬ 
moted  to  readers  a  “Festival 
of  Reading.”  What  this  amount¬ 
ed  to  is  that  during  the  month 
the  paper  added  various  special 
features,  articles,  book  conden¬ 
sations  and  cartoons.  One  of  its 
promotional  devices  was  a  four- 
page  paper  distributed  through 
the  mail  to  prospective  subscri¬ 
bers.  This  was  full  of  news 
about  the  Free  Press,  its 
writers,  its  features,  and  its 
“festival  of  reading.” 

Seems  to  us  this  is  a  good 
idea  that  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  could  use  to  help 
circulation,  and  without  neces¬ 
sarily  waiting  for  a  birthday. 


No.  Carolina 
Papers  to  Run 
Ads  for  State 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Gov.  Luther  H.  Hodges  tid 
the  North  Carolina  Board  g{ 
Conservation  and  Developmsn 
bestowed  high  praise  upon  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associi- 
tion  for  the  backing  it  is  giviag 
the  State’s  industrial  devel<^ 
ment  program. 

The  contribution  will  be  nude 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  12 
advertisements  depicting  North 
Carolina’s  need  for  new  ud 
expanded  industry  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  advertisement! 
will  begin  Sept.  17  and  extend 
into  March,  1957,  covering  the 
peiiod  when  the  State’s  legisli- 
tive  program  is  being  formu¬ 
lated  and  two  months  when  tht 
General  Assembly  is  actually  ii 
session. 

“This  is  a  fine  public  service 
by  the  Press,  and  is  in  keeping 
with  its  leadership  not  only  for 
industrial  development  but  to¬ 
ward  improving  our  economic 
position  in  every  respect,”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hodges  said.  The  Board, 
composed  of  15  business  and 
professional  men,  adopted  a 
resolution  commending  the 
Press. 

The  project  was  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  Leslie 
W.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  until  Aug.  1.  He  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Whiteville  Nevii- 
Reporter.  Working  with  him 
were  Past  President  Holt  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  High  Point  Enter¬ 
prise;  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb, 
Morganton  News  Herald;  and 
Ernest  B.  Hunter,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer.  Publication  is  taking 
place  during  the  administration 
of  Thomas  L.  Robinson,  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  who  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Press 
Association  on  Aug.  1.  Copy 
for  the  advertisements  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  State  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  Charles  Parker. 

• 

Century  of  Service 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 
The  Jackson  County  Banner- 
Journal  marked  its  centennial 
of  continuous  service  with  a 
banquet  sponsored  by  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Perry 
Hull,  son  of  the  late  founder. 
Merlin  Hull,  is  editor  of  the 
paper.  Mrs.  Harriet  Thomas 
Noble,  who  recently  retired  » 
editor,  was  toastmistress. 
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Modern  methods  get  results  faster! 


Dms  jrow 
represcatativa? 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  offers  all  this; 


Xoday’s  presses  put  more  papers  on  the  street 
while  news  is  new.  Timeliness  is  an  important  factor 
in  modem  space  selling,  too.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
maintains  full  time  research  and  promotion 
departments  .  .  .  strikes  advertisers  while  the 
marketing  iron  is  hot.  It  pays  off  for  the 
newspapers  we  represent. 


Take  a  look  at  the  check  list.  Are  you  getting 
all  this  from  your  national  sales  force? 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DETROIT  • 


MEW  YORK 


COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coasl-to-coait, 
Canada  to  S.  America.  Ten  strategic  offices. 

n 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff 
of  self  starters! 

□ 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  Continuously 
developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations,  sales 
plans  and  methods. 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

□ 

SPECIAL  ROTO  B  COLOR  DEPARTMMTS  for 
Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P.  color. 

n 

INDIVIDUALIZED  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every 
market  sold  on  its  special  merits. 

n 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no 
divided  responsibility. 

n 

DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
pays  off  for  you  in  new  businessi 

□ 

CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


ANCAM  Advisory  Unit 
Offers  Want  Ad  Aids 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


What’s  an  effective  classified 
bonus  arrangement?  Shall  I 
charge  word  rate  or  line  rate? 
How  does  one  build  voluntary 
volume?  These  and  other  per- 
))lexing  questions  concerning 
classified  are  what  ANCAM’s 
Board  of  Advisors  feeds  upon. 

Who  may  ask  questions  of 
the  Board?  “Any  publisher, 
whether  or  not  his  paper  holds 
membership  in  ANC.AM,”  says 
J.  Raymond  Beckman,  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Sun  &  News, 
Board  Chairman. 

With  Labor  Day  behind  us. 
Want  Ads  are  about  to  take  a 
steep  climb  to  their  annual  peak 
volume.  For  this  reason  CAM 
Beckman’s  Committee  stands 
ready  to  help  any  publisher  to 
exploit  the  seasonal  trend  to  the 
fullest  potential. 

Established  by  ANCAM  as 
a  means  of  fostering  classified 
advertising,  the  board  is 


equipped  to  provide  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  such  subjects  as 
rates,  billing,  equipment,  per¬ 
sonnel,  collections,  etc.  It  has 
helped  innumerable  papers  step 
up  their  want  ad  linage.  “Cur¬ 
rently,”  Chairman  Beckman  in¬ 
forms  us,  “the  Board  is  con¬ 
structing  a  proposed  rate  card 
for  a  southern  newspaper  of 
27,000  circulation.” 

Board  Roster 

In  order  to  more  adequately 
serve  the  newspaper  industry, 
members  of  the  Board  are  cho¬ 
sen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  large  as  well 
as  smaller  newspapers.  The 
roster  of  members  includes,  in 
addition  to  Beckman:  Claude  I. 
Poore,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif..) 
Press  iJenvocrat;  William  A. 
Good,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour- 
nal-(iazette;  Harold  Deadman, 
Oiniiha  (Neb.)  World  Herald; 


^y^nnouncmg: 

The  Second  Annual 

EDITORIAL  AWARD 

Sponsored  by  the 

LAYMEN’S  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

(An  All-Faiths  Organization) 

On  the  Subject  of 

“THE  BIBLE— TIMELESS  AND  ETERNAL” 

This  award  will  be  presented  to  the  Newspaper  Editorial 
Writer  for  the  best  Editorial  written  and  dedicated  to  the 
Ifitli  .Annual  National  Bible  Week  observance,  October 
l.')-21. 

The  subject:  “THE  BIBLE— TIMELESS  AND  ETER- 
N.AL”  is  to  be  treated  in  an  editorial  not  exceeding  600 
words  in  length  and  appearing  in  a  newspaper  during  the 
jteriod  from  Monday,  October  8,  through  Sundav,  October 
21. 

This  contest  is  open  to  editorial  writers  of  all  faiths  and 
their  newspapers.  The  published  editorial  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  five  copies  sent  to  “The  Judges”  care  of 
I,aymen’s  National  Committee,  Inc.,  Manger-Vanderbilt 
Hotel,  Park  Avenue  at  84th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  no 
later  than  midnight,  November  1,  1956. 

The  winning  contestant  will  be  notified  by  the  first  of 
December.  Further  details  will  be  given  on  request  to 
Contest  Director,  at  the  same  address. 


Joseph  R.  Knapik,  Lancaster 
(Ohio)  Eagle  Gazette;  Kay  B. 
Henry,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post 
Gazette;  Blanche  B.  Gates, 
Monroe  (La.)  World  Star- 
News;  James  Greenwood,  Kan¬ 
kakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal;  Will 
Jaehn,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review-Chronicle; 
F.  Edgar  Bossard,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express;  L.  H.  Egbert, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tr.bune- 
Deseret  News;  and  Harry 
B  i  n  g  e  r,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star. 

An  additional  function  of  the 
Board  of  Advisors  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  National  Want  Ad 
Week.  Also  designed  to  promote 
classified  on  all  newspapers. 
National  Want  Ad  W’eek  is  not 
limited  to  member  newspapers. 
Here  is  the  complete  list  of 
winners  of  the  National  Want 
Ad  Week  Promotion  Contest. 
First  prize  winners  received 
trophies  at  the  recent  ANCAM 
Convention  and  runners  up. 
Honorable  Mention  Certificates: 

Over  75,000  Population 

First:  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald,  C.  D.  Tully,  CAM. 

Honorable  Mention:  Lancast¬ 
er  (Pa.)  Intelligencer-Joumal, 
Ralph  H.  Sides,  CAM.,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News, 
Har  Henry,  CAM. 

25,000  to  75,000 

First:  Salem  (Ore.)  States- 
men-Jou)-nal,  Ray  Greene,  CAM. 

Honorable  Mention:  Oak 

Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger, 
Marjorie  Hurst,  CAM. 

Under  25,000 

First:  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat,  Claude  1. 
Poore,  CAM. 

Honorable  Mention:  Water- 
town  (Wis.)  Daily  Times,  Wil- 
liam  Johnston  Jr.,  CAM,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette, 
Joseph  R.  Knapik,  CAM. 

Checkerboard  Color 

Color  printing  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  familiar  checker¬ 
board  classified  special  pag-s. 
Utilizing  a  red  and  white  check¬ 
erboard  pattern  on  its  recent 
full  page  featuring  “A  Home 
Near  School,”  the  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times  wa.s  able 
to  print  over  the  red  ink  boxes 
as  well  as  in  the  white  boxes. 
The  problem  with  checkerboards 
in  the  days  of  black  and  white 
was  that  the  black  boxes  car¬ 
ried  no  ads  and  had  to  be  pro¬ 
rated  or  paid  for  by  the  paper. 

Engineer  Copy 
Subtract  the  ads  for  engin¬ 
eers  and  technicians  from  the 
“male  employment”  columns 
and  you’ve  taken  the  starch  out 
of  most  help  wanted  sections 
today.  What  inducements  have 
the  strongest  appeal  for  en¬ 


gineers?  Industrial  Relations 
News,  New  York,  presents  a 
list  compiled  by  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

“Secretarial  assistance  on 
call,  engineering  library  availa¬ 
ble  for  engineers,  responsibility 
for  own  time  record  without 
punching  clock,  paid  time  off  to 
attend  major  engineering  so¬ 
ciety  functions  and  private  or 
semi-private  work  area  were 
among  company  practices  high¬ 
ly  favored  by  engineers. 

“Engineers  also  appreciated, 
for  example,  having  name  list¬ 
ed  in  plant  or  company  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  receiving  com¬ 
pany  aid  for  advanced  engin¬ 
eering  courses,  company-paid 
subscriptions  to  professional 
journals  and  company-paid  dues 
for  engineer  society  member¬ 
ship.” 

Might  be  wise  to  include 
some  of  these  in  the  ads. 

• 

Wilson  Centennial 
Publicity  Is  Sought 

Washi.ngtox 

An  appeal  to  the  nation’s 
publishers  and  editors  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  national 
observance  this  year  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
made  by  the  Wilson  Centen¬ 
nial  Commission,  established 
by  Congress  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  28th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Newspaper  material  is  being 
prepared  in  mimeograph  and 
mat  form  by  the  Commission’s 
Office  of  iSjblic  Cooperation, 
headed  by  Edward  K.  Moss, 
Washington  and  New  York 
public  relations  consultant,  who 
is  serving  the  Commission  as 
Director  of  Public  Coopera¬ 
tion.  The  material  will  V)e  pro- 
<luced  and  distributed  by  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  and 
will  include  suggested  editori¬ 
als,  news  and  feature  copy  and 
pictures. 

• 

Sells  Radio  Stock 

Sheboygan,'  Wis. 

Charles  F.  Broughton,  former 
editor  of  the  Sheboygan  Daily 
Press  and  since  his  retirement 
several  years  ago  president  of 
Radio  Station  WHBL,  is  dispos¬ 
ing  of  .stock  in  the  station  to 
give  Paul  Skinner,  general  man¬ 
ager,  control  of  WHBL. 

• 

San  Jose  Guild  Signs 

San  Jose  Ca'if. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury-Neus 
and  the  guild  have  agreed  on  a 
contract  providing  increased 
wage  scales.  The  action  came 
after  the  guild  had  authorized 
strike  action. 
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It’s  Ftin  to  Phone 


jnoZ/  uup&rt  a.  vjmjb  there  were  tw’o  people 
who  were  sad  and  lonely  and  wishing  they  could  hear 
a  cheery  word.  And  then  a  wonderful  de\ice 
that  could  send  voices  over  wires  brought 

them  together,  like  a  fairy  wand,  and  they 

lived  happily  ever  after.  r* 


And  the  idea  grew  and  grew  and  now  there 
are  millions  of  people  every  day— and  of 
every  age— who  find  happiness  and  good  times 
through  the  telephone’s  help 
in  bringing  lives  and  hearts  together. 


Bell  Telephone  System 


The  cuddly  raff  doll  in  the  little  Kiri’s  arms  is  Dolly  Phone, 

designed  by  Bil  Baird  of  the  famous  Baird  Marionettes. 


Drive  to  Save 
Industry  Has 
Great  Result 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  just-announced  shift  of 
Packard  production  to  South 
Bend  comes  as  an  added  bonus 
for  this  city  that  already  has 
taken  some  giant  steps  down 
the  road  to  industrial  revitaliza¬ 
tion. 

Spearheading  the  drive  to 
diversify  and  expand  local  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  an  organization 
of  more  than  200  civic  leaders. 
Prime  mover  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  organization,  called 
the  Committee  of  100,  was 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  committee  and 
now  serves  as  its  board  chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Schurz  and  other  civic 
leaders  made  the  first  moves 
to  form  the  committee  early  in 
1953,  before  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  old  Studebaker 
Corp.  were  public  knowledge. 
They  raised  a  $385,000  war 
chest,  hired  an  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  F.  R.  Henrekin,  and  com¬ 


piled  volumes  of  information 
on  the  city’s  industrial  assets. 

As  a  result,  the  committee 
and  the  community  were  ready 
when  a  series  of  economic  blows 
struck  in  1953  and  1954.  Stude¬ 
baker  employment  dropped 
from  20,000  to  8,000.  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.  announced 
plans  to  shut  down  its  plant 
here. 

The  committee  ushered  new 
industries  into  South  Bend  and 
adjacent  Mishawaka.  In  three 
years,  24  new  industries  located 
in  the  cities. 

In  addition,  the  committee 
worked  to  help  established 
firms. 

For  committee  members,  the 
decision  of  the  Studebaker- 
Packard  Corp.  to  consolidate 
manufacturing  operations  in 
South  Bend  was  icing  on  the 
cake.  In  the  same  category  was 
the  announcement  by  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Corp.  that  it  will 
schedule  defense  production 
totalling  $100  million  annually 
into  a  South  Bend  plant  former¬ 
ly  used  by  Studebaker. 

• 

Higgins  Earned 
Charles  T.  Higgins  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 


Talburt’s  Cartoons  OutdoorS  Editor 

To  Be  Wired  Daily  t*  i  • 

The  transmission  facilities  of  lJ0C*kcr  IXCtirOS 


the  United  Press  Telephoto  cir¬ 
cuit  and  the  talents  of  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  cartoonist  Harold 
M.  Talburt  will  combine  in 
the  future  to  give  readers  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  as  timely  as  the 
day’s  news. 

The  cartoons,  drawn  by  Tal¬ 
burt  in  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  daily  over  the  same 
leased  wires  that  carry  the  UP 
Telephoto  and  Unifax  picture 
service. 

In  the  past  the  cartoons  were 
matted  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  by  mail.  The  mat  mail¬ 
ings  are  being  discontinued. 

The  new  technique  was  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  conventions. 


Chicago 

Bob  Becker  is  retiring  after 
35  years  as  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  outdoors  editor.  His  plans? 
To  hunt  and  fish  aplenty. 

Tom  Joseph  McNally,  a  33- 
year-old  former  resident  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  was  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Bob  Becker  after  a  careful 
survey  of  newspapermen  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  writ¬ 
ing  about  fishing,  hunting,  con¬ 
servation  and  related  topics. 

Mr.  McNally  organized  the 
rod  and  gun  club  at  Loyola  Col¬ 
lege,  Baltimore.  His  first  out¬ 
doors  column  appeared  15  years 
ago  in  the  Baltimore  County 
Union  News.  In  1952  he  became 
rod  and  gun  columnist  on  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Bob  Becker’s  professional  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  outdoorsman  started 
with  boyhood  camping  trips 
along  the  Rock  River  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  worked  for  the  Field 
Museum  before  joining  the 
Tribune. 


RJpk  UcLLn 

f^rediJent  and  J^uLlislier 

DL  2)olLn 

is  pleased  to  announce 

tke  appointment  of 

^oltnAoriy  ^avin  ^T'  Sinclin^ 

as  his 

^ationai  ^^dvertiAin^  l^eiJrcAenlatwe 

124  Line  Average 
Held  ‘Incompetent’ 

Detroit 

An  arbitrator  has  decided 
that  a  four-day  test  was  "fair” 
for  determining  the  competency 

of  a  linecasting  machine  opera-  2  Vancouver  Papers 
tor  on  the  Defrost  News.  The  Upheld  By  Court 
man  set  1,008  lines  in  his  first  ^ 

shift,  as  compared  with  a  low 
of  1,215  and  a  high  of  1,584  by 
other  newly  employed  journey¬ 
men.  His  average  of  124  lines 
an  hour  in  the  four-day  trial 
period  was  deemed  low  enough 
to  sustain  a  charge  of  incom¬ 
petency. 


Labor  Paper  Sold 

Washington 
The  Trades  Unionist,  60-year 
old  privately-operated  labor 
newspaper,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Washington  Central  Labor 
Union  and  will  be  expanded  in 
news  content  and  advertising 
with  a  goal  of  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  The  paper  has  been  the 
one-man  production  of  Fred  S. 
Walker  for  18  years.  Albert  K. 
Herling  has  been  selected  as 
editor  for  the  new  operation. 
He  is  a  graduate  in  theology 


Vancouver.  B.  C. 

The  British  Columbia  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  Aug.  28  de¬ 
clined  to  commit  for  contempt 
of  court  two  Vancouver  news¬ 
papers  and  a  political  leader 
after  they  publicized  statements 
charging  a  former  provincial 
cabinet  minister  with  miscon¬ 
duct  while  in  office. 

Named  in  the  applications, 
made  for  Robert  E.  Sommers, 
former  Lands  and  Forests  Min¬ 
ister,  were  the  Vancouver  Htr- 
aid  and  its  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  Gerald  M.  Brown; 
the  Vancouver  Sun,  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  Donald  Cromie,  and  a  re¬ 
porter,  Frank  Walden;  and 
Deane  Finlayson,  Conservative 
leader. 

Mr.  Sommers,  who  has  a 
slander  suit  pending  against 
David  Sturdy,  a  Vancouver 
lawyer,  and  his  counsel  argued 


and  has  been  in  public  relations  that  charges  against  him  could 


work,  most  recently  for  the 
Stevenson  campaign  committee. 

• 

Neale  Promoted 

Philadelphia 
Donald  H.  Neale  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Lanston  Monotype  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1953  as  division 
manager.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
was  affiliated  with  American 
Type  Founders.  Inc. 


not  be  publicly  discussed  while 
the  matter  is  in  the  courts.  Mr. 
Sommers  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election  and  the  court  ruled 
that  this  makes  it  inevitable 
that  his  record  should  be  pub¬ 
licly  discussed. 

Mr.  Justice  J.  C.  Wilson  of 
the  British  Columbia  Supreme 
Court  said  the  court  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  rights  of  a  free  press 
and  that  a  man  who  might  be 
guilty  of  m.ooonduct  in  office 
should  be  exposed. 
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The  crude  oil  that  enters  the  four  giant  Cities  Service  sales  increase  represents  a  dynamic  expansion  now 
refineries  such  as  this,  graduates  into  over  400  dif-  under  way  in  all  phases  of  Cities  Service  operation: 
ferent  Cities  Service  products  . . .  each  as  fine  and  im-  exploration,  production,  refining,  marketing,  and 
proved  as  the  ultramodern  facilities  that  make  them.  research. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  w’hy  sales  of  And  the  end  result  of  this  bustling  activity?  You’ll 
Cities  Service  products  have  soared  to  an  all-time  be  seeing  it  soon  in  new  and  better  petroleum  prod- 
high  !  ucts,  new  and  bigger  sales  records  for  Cities  Service 

But  it  is  far  from  the  only  reason.  For  th;s  huge  ...  a  leader  in  petroleum  progress. 

CITIES  ©  SERVICE 

Progress  through  Service 
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(Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Why  Not 

A  ^Vacation  Swap^^? 

The  Bud  Jenkinses  have  guests  from 
New  York  City  on  their  farm — a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  and  their  two  chil¬ 
dren.  It’s  part  of  a  “vacation  swap’* 
and  sounds  like  a  good  idea  to  try. 

“VFe  stayed  at  the  Freemans  in 
New  York  last  fall,^'  Bud  says.  ''Had 
a  grand  time  .  .  .  didn^t  spend  a  cent 
for  hotels.  Now  Ws  time  to  pay  them 
back.  Believe  me,  they're  not  going  to 
lift  a  finger  except  to  have  fun. 

“Most  city  folks  are  glad  to  escape 
to  the  country  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  the  summer,”  Bud  went  on — “espe¬ 
cially  when  it  only  costs  them  trans¬ 
portation.  Next  year  we  swap  vacations 
with  a  New  Orleans  family.” 

From  where  I  sit,  it's  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  people  can  co-operate. 
And  we  all  can  co-operate  by  respect¬ 
ing  the  other  fellow's  preferences.  I've 
heard  people  talk  because  they  didn't 
approve  of  a  neighbor's  choice  of  bever¬ 
age!  (They  liked  tea,  while  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  glass  of  beer.)  Whether  we 
share  the  same  house  or  the  same 
community,  "minding"  other  people's 
business  is  not  the  American  way. 


NEWSPAPEK  LAV^ 

Querulous  Correction 
Isn  V  Full  Retraction 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  order  of  a  trial  court 
setting  aside  a  judgment 
against  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  for  $1,000  damages 
for  libel  was  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
(123  Atl.  2d  473).  The  lower 
court,  denying  punitive  dam¬ 
ages,  had  failed  properly  to 
appraise  the  purported  retrac¬ 
tion  of  the  publisher,  the  high 
court  held. 

The  libel  was  claimed  in  a 
story  relating  that  an  attorney 
and  member  of  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Clifton  engaged  in  a  hst 
fight  in  a  tavern  with  the  dog 
warden  on  a  Good  Friday 
evening. 

On  the  following  Monday  the 
councilman  called  at  the  office 
of  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald-News  with  12  affidavits, 
that  he  had  not  been  at  the 
tavern  but  at  Good  Friday 
services  in  church. 

That  day  the  paper  carried  a 
story  headed,  “  ‘Unmitigated 
Lie’,  Brogan  says  of  Stefano 
story,”  followed  by  a  two-sided 
version  of  the  alleged  fight  and, 

‘  The  Herald-News  regrets  any 
embarrassment  caused  Council¬ 
man  Brogan,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  reelection  and  will  continue 
to  probe  the  story  until  all  of 
the  facts  are  brought  out.” 

“A  mere  publication  of  the 
injured  party’s  denials  of  the 
original  story  did  not  constitute 
a  retraction  under  New  Jersey 
law,  the  court  said.  The  mere 
publication  of  a  news  story 
relative  to  a  proceeding  in 
which  the  charges  made  in  the 
article  were  at  issue  and  the 
results  thereof  likewise,  does 
not  amount  to  a  retraction. 
“For,”  said  the  high  court,  “it 
is  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to 
report  such  facts  and  this  duty 
is  the  correlative  responsibility 
of  its  right  to  freely  report 
facts  as  news. 

Expression  of  Regret 

“This  rule  applies  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  published  on  May  5,  1954 
on  which  date  the  Passaic  Her¬ 
ald-News  printed  a  subsequent 
article  reporting  that  a  special 
committee  of  the  Clifton  City 
Council  had  found  there  had 
been  no  altercation  between 
Brogan  and  Stefano. 

“While  a  newspaper  ought 
not  to  be  put  in  a  position  of 


having  at  a  given  moment  to 
weigh  the  information  on  which 
a  story  is  founded,  yet  at  such 
time  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  information  was  false 
and  a  hoax  a  newspaper,  to 
escape  punitive  damages  and 
take  advantage  of  the  shield  of 
the  statute,  must  at  a  reason¬ 
able  time  thereafter  give  equal 
space  and  notoriety  to  an  une¬ 
quivocal  retraction,  including 
the  expression  of  regret  that 
the  subject  of  the  article  had 
been  subjeetd  to  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  libel  in  the  questioned 
article. 

“In  the  light  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  we  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  news  article  of  April 
19,  1954  together  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  article  relied  on  by  the 
publisher  as  a  defense  to  puni¬ 
tive  damages  under  the  statute 
and  we  have  concluded  that  it 
is  clear  that  reasonable  men 
could  not  disagree  that  this  was 
a  retraction  insufficient  in  law 
under  the  statute.  The  article 
was  of  a  doubting  and  queru¬ 
lous  nature  containing  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  regret 
that  the  subject  of  the  article 
had  been  subjected  to  an  un¬ 
warranted  libel.” 

The  publisher  pleaded  fair 
comment  and  good  faith  as  a 
defense  and  testified  that  the 
libelous  article  was  based  upon 
a  “reliable  source.” 

Sword  Instead  of  Shield 

In  its  comment  on  this  con¬ 
tention,  the  Supreme  Court 
said, 

“If  a  newspaper  may  libel 
and  then  defend,  stating  that 
the  information  came  from  a 
‘reliable  source’  and  then  bar 
further  inquiry  into  the  source 
by  pleading  the  statutory  privi¬ 
lege,  recovery  would  be  denied 
in  most  cases  if  not  all.  Fur¬ 
ther,  where  as  here,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  voluntarily  disclosed 
some  of  his  sources  as  part  of 
his  direct  case,  it  seems  to  us 
he  could  not  thereafter  choose 
not  to  reveal  other  sources.  VVe 
agree  with  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  learned  judge  that 
this  would  amount  to  using  the 
statute  as  a  sword  rather  than 
as  a  shield  as  was  intended 
when  the  statute  was  enacted.” 
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1$  Big  City  Competition  Jeopardizing  Your  Nationai 
Advertising  Voiume? 


NATIONAL  AOVEITISING  DOLLAR  VOLUME 


A  newspaper  Publisher  in  the  heart  of  a 
major  market  found  his  National  advertis' 
ing  dollar  volume  seriously  endangered  by 
the  overpowering  shadow  of  a  large  metro' 
politan  daily.  After  careful  analysis  by  his 
staff  he  decided  the  sensible  solution  might 
lie  in  working  with  a  Representative  who 
had  a  successful  record  on  difficult  selling 
situations. 

That  is  how  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  him.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  history. 
We  can  only  give  the  highlights  in  the 
chart.  Progress  has  been  consistent — and 
we’re  still  representing  this  fine  newspaper 
25  years  later. 

If  you,  too,  operate  in  the  shadow  of  a 
big  city  neighbor,  and  you  are  similarly  vub 
nerable — it  might  well  pay  you  to  talk  to 
us.  Our  experience  in  solving  problems  just 
like  yours  can  make  us  mighty  useful  to 
your  future. 

We  would  welcome  the  chance  to  talk 
with  you. 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVin  CO.  INC. 


Office$  in  Principal  Cities 

444  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N. 


Y. 


150% 
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Foundation  Stone  of  an  Empire  I  FROM  THESE  1 

.  .  .  ,  ,  ^  ,  BEGINNINGS.... 

★  ★★  ★★★  o. 

T  w.-  I  ^  I  ,  Sixth  of  a  Senes 

(The  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Gazette)  ^  — - — J 

By  Doris  Willens  3,^  p.r»>os.  ^  th“  AdveraJ™  "n  IMZ,  ”iS 

I  loftc  +1,  r»  kn/i  distributed  frM,  an  control  went  to  J.  Sloat  Fassett, 

In  1906  the  editorial  room  Davenport  who  had  purcha^d  early  account  says,  “in  toe  Elmira's  most  famous 

of  the  Elmwa  (N.Y.)  Gazette  the  other  half  of  the  Gazette  wagons  of  the  farmers  that  successful  citizens, 

contained  two  beat-up  desks,  in  1905  after  learning  the  busi-  lined  Water  St.  .  .  .  and  in  the  p 

two  peach  baskets  that  were  ness  as  financial  and  market  houses  throughout  the  village.”  ^  Losing  Property 

used  to  catch  waste  paper,  and  reporter  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  ^  has  been  described  as  a  “little  the  Advertiser — his  first 

— on  a  shelf  nailed  to  a  wall —  Bee.  Davenport,  like  Gannett,  sheet,”  about  the  size  of  an  business  property  —  stumped 


FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS.... 

Sixth  of  a  Series 

Charles  Fairman  retired  from 
the  Advertiser  in  1882,  and 


him.  It  lost  money  steadily  as 
if  by  habit.  Its  best  year  under 
Fassett’s  ownership  was  one  in 


one  battered  typewriter  par-  was  a  businessman  with  vision,  “old-fashioned  window-pane.”  I"™*  It  lost  money  steadily  as 

tially  owned  by  a  reporter.  The  Together  they  agrreed  to  go  still  k  p  •  ♦  if  by  habit.  Its  best  year  under 

paper  was  printed  on  a  temp-  deeper  into  debt  to  purchase  rounded  by  Printers  Fassett’s  ownership  was  one  in 

eramental,  outmoded  press.  a  new  press  for  their  paper.  Its  publishers  were  Charles  which  it  lost  only  $67.50.  He 

This  was  Elmira’s  oldest  There  was  more  to  this  move  f  Seymour  Fairman,  printers  was  away  too  much  of  the  time 
business  firm.  It  had  been  in  than  met  the  eye.  Gannett  had  Niagara  County,  who  like  attending  to  his  political  career 

continuous  operation  since  1828,  seen  that  it  would  be  a  long,  “““7  Joumej^en  print-  And  he  had  several  strokes  of 


Its  publishers  were  Charles  which  it  lost  only  $67.50.  He 
and  Seymour  Fairman,  printers  was  away  too  much  of  the  time 


the  year  Elmira  was  established  hard  fight  to  make  the  Gazette  in  those  days,  founded  p  -  bad  luck, 
as  a  village  with  a  population  a  paying  property.  Its  evening  P®*^®  *  ^  °^®’'  ^”®  the  ni 


of  under  2,000. 


competitor,  the  Star,  had  a  big- 


In  1906  the  Gazette  became  ger  circulation.  But  the  Star 


the  foundation 


proprietors  became  concerned 


empire — the  Gannett  Group  of  when  the  Gazette  got  its  new 
Newspapers.  high-speed  press. 

Between  Trains  Gannett  approached  them.  He 

suggested  that  Elmira  could  not 
Frank  E.  Gannett  was  29  support  two  good  evening  pa- 
years  old  in  1906.  He  had  al-  pers.  A  combination,  he  said, 
ready  served  on  an  important  was  the  only  way  of  assuring 
commission  to  the  Philippines,  a  profit  to  those  who  had  in- 
He  had  helped  to  build  up  the  vested  money  in  both.  The  deal 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Daily  News,  first  was  worked  out,  and  the  two 
as  managing  editor  and  later  papers  became  the  Star-Gazette. 


INEEDX 
twoA 
rX  DOaAR  V 

hi^RMSE  \ 
yMORETHAWl 
./iiL.'rwDoU 


as  business  manager. 


The  reporter  who  owned  a 


It  was  a  wait  between  trains  share  of  the  Gazette’s  type- 
in  Elmira  that  brought  him  writer  was  Frank  E.  Tripp.  So 
his  first  newspaper  deal.  He  prized  was  he  that  he  received 
walked  to  a  local  hotel  to  get  $16  a  week — high  pay  in  those 
some  lunch  and  was  recognized  days.  But  when  he  asked  Dav- 
by  two  old  friends.  They  told  enport  and  Gannett  for  a  $2 
him  about  the  Gazette.  They  raise  (before  the  consolidation), 
thought  he  could — and  should  he  was  turned  down. 


“Not  because  we  didn’t  think  News  was  not  important  in 
Tripp  was  worth  it  but  because  the  little  sheet.  Its  primary 
we  thought  we  needed  the  purpose  was  to  advertise  the 
money  more  than  he  did,”  Fairmans’  job  printing  busi- 
Davenport  explained  in  later  ness.  But  several  months  later 


-^y  .  half-interest  in  the  teeause  we  didn't  think  News  was  not  important  in  ’''’i  “‘‘"SS 

,  ,  Tripp  was  worth  it  hut  heeause  the  little  sheet.  Its  primary  Forces  Driyen  Out. 

It  would  t^e  $20,000  to  pur-  we  thought  we  needed  the  purpose  was  to  advertise  the  fruTjnTTr'H  wTvnnw<s 

chase  Davd  B.  Hill's  Mf-lnter-  money  more  than  he  did,”  Falfmans'  job  printing  busi-  nJSn'ZoFSI 

Mt.  Gannett  had  $3,000  in  cash.  Davenport  explained  in  later  ness.  But  several  months  later  _ 

He  borrowed  $2,000  from  years.  they  enlarged  the  news  cover-  .  ,  ..  »  •cnnnn- 

friends;  a  bank  gave  him  $5,000  This  was  before  the  merirer.  *^8®  *"*1  began  to  sell  the  paper  ^  ®  «9nffnn’  ’ 

h?s^note^?rVhe‘”remSn^  snapped  Tripp  up^^at  ^y  subscription.  It  was  re-  nsurance  $  , 

*  onnn^r«n^pn’«  ^  The  consolidation  garded  as  a  “very  attractive  Temporaryquarterswerees- 

nnKw  ifoH  brought  him  back  to  Davenpoit  little  publication,  neatly  tablished  while  a  new  building 

publisher  had  beg^un.  ,  orinted.”  with  fine  editorial  tsroa  iinHcr  urnw  Rut.  Wore 


years.  they  enlarged  the  news  cover- 

This  was  before  the  merger,  age  and  began  to  sell  the  paper 
The  Star  snapped  Tripp  up  at  subscription.  It  was  re- 


On  the  night  of  Feb.  15,  1888, 
Elmira  had  one  of  the  worst 
fires  in  its  history.  Among  the 
buildings  destroyed  was  that  of 
the  Advertiser.  Its  editors  had 
to  flee  for  their  lives  through 
the  windows,  the  “usual  mode 
of  egress”  being  cut  off.  Two 
firemen  were  killed  in  the  blaze. 
The  headlines  streamed  down  a 
column  to  tell  the  story: 

BURNED  OUT 

The  Elmira  Advertiser 
Block  in  Ruins. 

THE  DESTRUCTION 
COMPLETE I 

The  Entire  Block,  With  all 
its  Contents,  Destroyed. 

NARROW  ESCAPES! 

The  Editorial  and  Composing 
Forces  Driven  Out. 

THROUGH  WINDOWS 

AND  OVER  ROOFS! 

Advertiser  Loss  $60,000; 
Insurance  $30,000. 


Deeper  into  Debt 


and  Gannett. 

On  Nov.  3,  1853,  the  first  is 


printed,”  with  fine  editorial  was  got  under  way.  But  before 
work  by  Charles  Fairman.  One  the  Advertiser  could  move  in. 


v/ii  AwwT,  Uf  xouop  iiiig;  lixat  •  9  «  .i 

His  new  partner  was  Erwin  sue  of  Fairr^uin’s  Daily  Adver-  articles  gives  a  Elmira  was  inundated  by  the 


Your  Boat  and  Mine 

J  By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 

|W  Technical  Editor  of  "THE  RUDDER" 


Informative  weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  growing 
sport.  Samples  on  request. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


succinct  picture  of  Elmira’s 
politics  in  pre-Civil  War  days. 


“flood  of  ’89.”  Its  old  presses, 
which  it  had  been  using  in  the 


“The  town  meetings  .  .  .  were  cellar  of  its  temporary  quar- 
curiosities  in  a  political  way.  ters,  were  swamped.  Fortunate 
There  were  some  few  Whigs  in  ly,  the  new  presses  were  avail- 
the  village,  and  sometimes  on  a  able  for  use  in  the  paper’s  new 
local  issue  they  would  fancy  building. 


that  a  new  era  was  dawning. 
“But  on  election  day,  the 


Fragrant  Frostilla 
Another  colorful  pre-Gannett 


Democratic  roosters  never  figure  on  the  Advertiser  was 
failed  to  come  down  from  off  Clay  W.  Holmes,  who  took  over 
the  hills,  in  countless  myriads  control  from  Fassett  in  1900. 
for  a  country  apparently  so  Holmes  was  best  known  as 
thickly  populated,  and  all  such  the  inventor  and  manufacturer 
(Whig)  hopes  were  effectually  of  a  product  called  “Holmes 
blasted.”  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Case 

for  the  DC -3  Replacement 


WHAT  is  meant  when  airplane  executives 
talk  wistfully  of  a  successor  to  the  DC-3?” 
That  question  was  posed  by  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  in  a  recent  story  about  the  Fairchild  F-27 
twin  propjet  transport,  designed  and  developed 
specifically  as  the  DC-3  successor,  and  then  he 
answered  it  as  follows; 

‘‘Generally,  they  are  thinking  of  a  short-haul 
moneymaker.  They  are  looking  for  a  rugged,  safe 
plane  that  will  be  able  to  get  in  and  out  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  airports  and  provide  frequent, 
economical  service  on  comparatively  short  routes.” 

The  reporter  wrote  a  pretty  accurate  description 
of  the  Fairchild  F-27  and  its  capabilities.  His 
answer  to  his  own  question  neatly  summed  up  the 
case  for  the  DC-3  replacement.  But  he  could  have 
summed  it  up  in  one  word:  Necessity. 

No  aircraft  has  been  so  necessary  for  so  long  as 
the  modern  counterpart  of  the  rugged,  trust¬ 
worthy,  versatile  but — let’s  face  it — outmoded 
DC-3.  And  for  too  many  years  the  necessity  for 
a  new  transport  with  many  of  the  same  fine 
qualities  as  the  DC-3  but  with  greatly  improved 
performance  has  carried  with  it  the  implication  of 
imperative,  compelling  demand. 


The  urgency  of  the  situation  stems  from  the  ever- 
tightening  squeeze  on  DC-3  operators,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  local  service  (regional)  carriers.  Their 
DC-3  operating  costs  are  rising  steadily  and  they 
also  must  wrestle  with  the  nettlesome  problem 
of  parts  replacement.  Their  unenviable  position  is 
compounded  by  customer  demand  for  more  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  with  greater  speed  and  comfort. 


The  same  problems  confront  the  trunk  lines  on 
their  extensive  local  service  route  patterns  and  the 
large  corporations  using  DC-3’s  and  other  dated 
multi-engine  aircraft  to  shuttle  executives  around 
the  country.  There’s  nothing  new  about  these 
problems;  they  just  get  older  and  older,  along  with 
the  pre-jet  age  equipment  that  creates  them. 


But  all  problems  are  solved  eventually  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  problem  of 
a  replacement  for  the  DC-3  is  about  to  be  resolved 
satisfactorily  for  just  about  everyone  concerned. 
The  solution?  The  Fairchild  F-27. 

Along  about  five  years  ago,  while  everybody 
was  still  talking  about  what  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  a  replacement  for  the  venerable  old 
twin,  Fairchild  and  the  Royal  Netherlands  Air¬ 
craft  Factories  Fokker  decided  to  substitute  action 
for  words.  They  began  design  and  development 
work  on  a  new  twin  engine  transport  to  be  groomed 
as  the  heir  to  the  DC-3. 

That  grooming  process  is  about  completed.  The 
young  heir,  the  40-passenger  Fairchild  F-27,  has 
emerged  as  a  clean,  fast,  high-performance  twin 
propjet  aircraft — the  first  member  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  jet-age  transports.  We  believe  it  is  destined 
to  launch  a  bright,  new  era  in  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  field  of  dependable  short-to-medium  range 
air  transportation. 

It’s  the  short-haul  money-maker  the  reporter 
said  ‘‘they”  have  been  thinking  about.  Its  money¬ 
making  days  will  begin  soon  after  the  first  de¬ 
livery  is  made  by  Fairchild  in  October,  1957. 


FAIRCHILD 


TMC  FtNtST  AimCmAFT  FOR  AIRLINKS 

CORPORATIONS  AND  MILITARY  SERVICES 


//  you'd  like  to  have  ihe  full  siory  wriie  to: 

William  C.  Key,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation,  Hagerstown  15.  Md. 
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Sixth  of  a  torlot 


IS  TVA 
SUBSIDIZED? 

Prior  to  the  smear  cam¬ 
paign  charging  TVA  with 
being  socialistic,  our  ene¬ 
mies  alleged  that  they  were 
helping  to  pay  our  light 
bill.  Recently  this  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  revived. 

TVA  has  11,220,000,000  of 
Treasury  Funds  invested  in 
its  power  system,  repayable 
in  40  years.  As  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  TVA 
pays  no  taxes  to  itself.  It 
pays  all  operating  expenses, 
including  state  and  local 
taxes,  from  revenue — and 
there  is  sufficient  income  to 
repay  the  government’s  in¬ 
vestment — call  it  interest, 
return  or  dividend.  How 
can  any  institution  that 
does  this  be  considered  as 
subsidized? 

What  about  the  private 
power  companies  and  sub¬ 
sidization — those  who  pro¬ 
test  most  loudly  that  they 
are  helping  to  pay  our 
electric  bills?  Accelerated 
amortization  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  private  com¬ 
panies  in  California,  Ohio 
and  Texas  alone  amount  to 
an  outright  gift  from  the 
taxpayers  of  $1,328,000,000 
.  .  .  with  no  provision  that 
it  ever  be  repaid.  TVA 
must  pay  back  $1,220,- 
000,000. 

Subsidies  for  all  48  states 
total  $4,720,000,000 — termed 
by  members  of  Congress  as 
“the  greatest  bonanza  that 
ever  came  down  the  pike.” 
This  tremendous  gift  is 
within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  vast  difference  between 
subsidies  in  states  of  simi¬ 
lar  size  shows  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  some  private  utili¬ 
ty  executives  doubt  that 
this  gift  is  within  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

Sponsored  in  the  interest  of 
on  enlightened  Press  by  .  .  . 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Electric  Power  Board  Buildinq 
Ct^attar^ooqd  2.  Tenncsiee 


Beginnings 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


Fragrant  Frostilla”  —  a  hand 
lotion  he  had  invented  while  he 
was  a  druggist  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  to  relieve  irritation  suf¬ 
fered  by  miners  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  fields. 

When  the  world  beat  a  path 
to  his  door  for  Frostilla,  Holmes 
returned  to  his  home  town  of 
Elmira  and  set  up  a  factory. 
Somehow  he  overlooked  insur¬ 
ance,  and  a  fire  wiped  him  out. 
He  was  forced  to  work  for 
someone  else  while  trying  to 
re-establish  his  own  business. 
The  owners  of  the  Advertiser 
recognized  his  ability  and  asked 
him  to  become  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  remained  with  the  pa¬ 
per  until  1908. 

It  was  in  1908  that  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  newspaperman  named 
Milo  Shanks  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture.  He  ruled  the  paper  for  13 
years.  This  was  the  era  of  cost¬ 
ly  newspaper  contests  to  win 
subscribers,  and  the  Advertiser 
was  as  lavish  as  the  rest.  Many 
an  Elmira  home  today  still  con¬ 
tains  a  piano  won  in  an  Adver¬ 
tiser  contest  of  the  Shanks  re¬ 
gime. 

A  New  Owner 

Shanks  also  took  over  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  when  the  post  was 
left  vacant  by  Maj.  Albert  M. 
Hall,  who  had  been  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  mayor  of  Oswego,  “a  fact 
which  didn’t  interfere  with  his 
ability  to  write  compelling  Re¬ 
publican  editorials,”  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  said  in  later  years.  Under 
Shanks’  leadership,  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  claimed  to  be  the  first 
state  newspaper  to  advocate 
national  prohibition  and  wo¬ 
men’s  suffrage. 

The  next  change  in  ownership 
came  in  1921,  and  the  employes 


found  out  about  it  this  way: 

One  evening  a  man  in  a  well- 
tailored  uniform  walked  into 
the  editorial  offices  and  asked 
an  employe,  “Is  Mr.  Govin 
here?” 

“Who?”  asked  the  employe. 
“Mr.  Govin,”  repeated  the 
uniformed  caller. 

“Never  heard  of  him,”  said 
the  employe,  turning  his  eyes 
back  to  a  sheaf  of  wire  copy. 

“Mr.  Govin,”  announced  the 
caller,  “is  the  man  who  has 
bought  this  paper.” 

The  caller  was  the  chauffeur 
of  Raphael  R.  Govin  of  Havana, 
Cuba.  Shanks  had  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  to  Govin,  and  then  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Govin  interests 
to  purchase  the  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram  from  its  owner.  In  an 
atmosphere  tense  with  clashing 
interests  and  traditions,  the 
combination  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  until  June,  1923,  when  the 
morning  and  Sunday  papers 
were  bought  by  the  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  Inc. 

Lest  the  charge  of  monopoly 
be  levelled,  Gannett  offered  the 
papers  to  any  other  responsible 
Elmira  group  that  was  willing. 
There  were  no  takers. 

The  Advertiser  had  been 
saved  from  a  pile  that  con¬ 
tained  the  bones  of  more  than 
60  publications  that  had  come 
and  gone  in  Elmira’s  long  his¬ 
tory.  Three  papers  remained, 
all  in  the  Gannett  group. 


Phila.  News  Goes 
To  Home  Delivery 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
will  deliver  an  early  home  edi¬ 
tion  starting  Sept.  10.  The  pa¬ 
per  has  been  sold  previously  on 
newsstands  only. 

In  announcing  the  new  “be-  ^ 

fore  breakfast”  press  run, 

David  M.  Podvey,  general  man-  Paper  Imports  Up 
ager,  said  this  move  comes  after  Washington 

more  than  a  year  of  gauging 
the  public’s  reaction  to  a  “go- 
ing-to-work”  edition  started  ex¬ 
perimentally  months  ago. 

Maurice  Rappaport,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  announced  a  home 


Integrated 
Plant  for  2 
L.A.  Dailies 

Los  Angelk 

Integration  of  production  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  became  effective  Sept, 
3,  Labor  Day. 

The  move  consolidated  the 
publication  of  the  morning  and 
evening  Hearst  dailies  from  the 
facilities  used  by  the  Examiner. 

V.  F.  Dunsmore  is  general 
manager  of  Hillbro  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.  which  was  set  up 
as  a  division  of  Hearst  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  to  operate  the  joint 
printing  of  the  two  newspapers. 
The  Examiner  and  Herald  also 
are  divisions  of  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing. 

Building  Retained 

The  organization  will  retain 
the  Herald  building  for  a  time, 
Mr.  Dunsmore  said  when  asked 
plans  for  the  building.  All  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper  are 
involved  in  the  move  but  each 
daily  will  retain  its  own  iden¬ 
tity  and  personality,  it  was 
stated. 

Integration  enables  the  two 
newspapers  to  utilize  fully  new 
equipment  and  presses  which 
have  been  installed  in  a  new 
plant.  Developments  also  have 
included  the  construction  of  an 
office  building  with  paper  stor¬ 
age  facilities. 

The  provision  for  a  joint 
printing  facility  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  Hearst  newspaper  cir¬ 
cles.  Competing  newspapers 
here  are  published  from  a  joint 
plant. 


In  the  first  half  of  1956  im¬ 
ports  of  newsprint  from  over¬ 
seas  amounted  to  138,020  tons, 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports.  This  compares  with 


delivery  department  headed  by  57,542  tons  m  the  same  period 


NON-STOP 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK 

AND 

CHICAGO 


Caaita! 


John  Higgins,  is  in  full  swing. 

Hon.  Loss 

The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  has  turned  to  vending 
machines  as  a  substitute  for 
honor  racks  after  a  loss  in 
revenue  of  more  than  $3,000 
in  one  year,  according  to  the 
August  bulletin  of  the  Inter- 
State  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  In  a  12-month  pe¬ 
riod,  48,841  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  copies  and  6,547  Sunday 
copies  were  lifted  free. 


of  1955.  Fourteen  countries  are 
listed  for  shipments,  the  largest 
amount  of  tonnage  (64,338) 
coming  from  Finland.  Portugal 
sent  22  tons  in  June. 

• 

7,100,000  Words 

San  Francisco 
Press  messages  sent  via 
Western  Union  for  the  Aug- 
18-24  Republican  convention 
period  totalled  approximately 
7,100,000  words.  The  file  from 
the  Democratic  convention  ex¬ 
ceeded  10,000,000  words. 
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If  Michigan  is  your  home  stale,  chances  are  you  have 
already  seen  this  advertisement.  Or,  if  you  live  in  one  of 
the  other  Midwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  slates  where 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  products  are  sold,  you 
may  have  seen  an  advertisement  very  much  like  it  with  the 
same  straightforward  information  about  direct  taxes  on  a 
gallon  of  Standard  Red  Crown  Gasoline  in  your  state. 
This  is  the  type  of  factual,  informative  advertising  so  vital 
to  development  of  a  sound  public  understanding  of  the  oil 
business  and  its  products  and  services. 


Who  is  building  Michigan’s  new  roads? 


Not  everybody  in  Michigan.  Neither  is  it  only  high¬ 
way  contractors  and  their  crews.  It  is  you  millions 
of  car,  truck  and  bus  owners  who  pay  state  gasoline 
taxes  on  every  gallon  you  buy — you  are  building 
the  roads  of  which  your  state  is  proud. 

Getting  your  money’s  worth?  We  think  so.  Look 
at  it  this  way.  A  gallon  of  Standard  Red  Crown 
Gasoline  in  mid-Michigan  areas,  for  example,  typ¬ 
ically  costs  you  24  1/10  cents— excluding  direct 
taxes,  of  course.  For  that,  we  find  oil,  transport  it 
hundreds  of  miles,  refine  it  to  the  finest  quality 
gasolines  you  can  buy  for  your  car,  and  deliver  it 
to  your  independent  Standard  Dealer.  And  your 
dealer’s  mark-up,  which  must  cover  his  costs  and 
what  he  earns  for  serving  you,  is  included  in  the 
same  24  1/10  cents.  Pretty  reasonable,  isn’t  it? 

Then  add  your  6-cent  state  gasoline  tax.  Your 
state  uses  this  tax,  all  of  it,  for  maintaining  and 
building  better,  safer  highways. 

Uncle  Sam  adds  3  cents  more.  That’s  the  current 
federal  tax  on  gasoline  in  all  states.  Under  the  new 
Federal  Highway  Bill,  the  federal  government  will 
be  spending  all  this  money  on  highways,  too. 

Finally  your  state  sales  tax  amounts  to  more 
than  8/10  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  This  money  helps 


support  general  governmental  services,  state  and 
local. 

These  direct  taxes  you  pay  on  gasoline 
total  more  than  9  8/10  cents  a  gallon 

Remember,  every  time  you  pay  the  gasoline  tax 
most  of  your  money  is  buying  better,  safer  roads  in 
Michigan.  And  the  next  time  you  fill  up  at  your 
Standard  Dealer’s  you’re  getting  one  of  the  best 
bargains  of  any  commodity  you  buy  today — the 
highest  quality,  most  powerful  Red  Crown  Gas¬ 
oline  we’ve  ever  made  for  only  24  1/10  cents  per 
gallon,  excluding  taxes. 


STATE  (ASOIINE 


STAINDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (Indiana)  (st/uibmid 


API  Offers 
8  Seminars 
For  11th  Year 

The  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  will 
conduct  eight  seminars  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  men  and 
women  in  1956-57. 

The  schedule  follows: 

City  Editors,  December  3-14, 
for  city  editors  and  assistants. 

Circulation,  January  7-18,  for 
circulation  managers  and  as¬ 
sistants. 

Publishers,  Editors,  and  Chief 
News  Executives,  January  21- 
February  1,  for  executives  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  news 
and  editorial  departments  of 
newspapers  under  50,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

Advertising  Directors,  Febru¬ 
ary  11-22,  for  advertising  di¬ 
rectors  and  their  assistants  on 
newspapers  under  75,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  March  11-22,  for  man¬ 
aging  editors,  their  assistants, 
news  editors,  and  others  with 
similar  responsibilities. 

General  Reporters,  April  1-12, 
for  experienced  reporters  in¬ 
cluding  general  assignment  and 
beat  men,  and  feature  writers. 

Management  and  Costs,  May 
20-31,  for  executives  primarily 
concerned  with  the  business  op¬ 
erations  of  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation. 

Women^s  Page  Editors,  June 
10-21,  for  editors  and  their 
assistants,  regardless  of  title, 
who  are  responsible  for  women’s 
departments,  news  and  features. 

10th  Anniversary 

The  new  schedule  is  announced 
in  the  Institute’s  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  bulletin  which  lists  the 
names  of  the  1,578  newspaper 
men  and  women  from  478 


United  States  and  Canadian 
newspapers  who  have  attended 
67  Institute  seminars. 

The  Institute  is  a  working 
newspaper  center  supported  en¬ 
tirely  by  newspapers.  The  semi¬ 
nars,  limited  to  27  members,  are 
conducted  as  round-table  ex¬ 
changes.  All  programs  are  in¬ 
dividually  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  members  in  finding 
solutions  to  their  current  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  seminars  are  open  to  all 
daily  newspapers,  and  there  are 
no  formal  educational  require¬ 
ments  for  applicants. 

Nominations  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible.  Other 
qualifications  being  equal,  the 
earlier  applicants  received  first 
consideration.  Nomination  forms 
and  complete  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Journalism 
Building,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

• 

Jury  Acts  Quickly 
On  Vote  Fraud  Story 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Fort  Worth  Press  uncov¬ 
ered  evidence  that  led  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  of  voting  frauds  in  Texas’ 
nip-and-tuck  governor’s  elec¬ 
tion. 

Carl  Freund,  veteran  staffer 
on  the  Scripps-Howard  daily, 
located  11  persons  who  denied 
they  cast  ballots  although  listed 
on  the  official  rolls  as  having 
voted. 

Three  hours  after  the  copy¬ 
righted  story  was  printed  the 
grand  jury  opened  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  Among  those  called  was 
Georgia  Oliver,  Star-Telegram 
reporter  who  covered  voting  in 
the  controversial  precinct. 

Mr.  Freund  said  he  got  his 
information  by  checking  the  of¬ 
ficial  voting  list.  Then  he  rang 
doorbells  for  a  day  asking  the 
“voters”  if  they  actually  had 
cast  ballots. 


An  Aid — ACB  actually  promotes  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium  because  its  service 
makes  it  easier  for  an  agency  and  advertiser  to 
use  newspaper  advertising.  ACB  Checking  Proof 
Service  helps  agencies  to  bill  their  clients 
promptly  and  pay  each  publisher’s  bill  within 
the  discount  date  with  less  effort  and  expense. 
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Thumbnail  Report 
On  Nation^ 8  Voters 

A  hitch-hiker’s  report  to  the 
nation  on  the  voters’  attitudes 
toward  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  tickets  is 
being  featured 
in  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  N  e  w  s  p  a- 
pers.  If  he  hits 
an  election  fore¬ 
cast  on  the  nail- 
head  it  will  be 
“thumbs  up!” 
for  real  for 
Henry  N.  Tay¬ 
lor,  young  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  S-H 
News  Alliance  staff. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a  former  Cin- 
cinnati  Post  reporter  whose 
father  is  the  well-known  broad¬ 
caster,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  is  com¬ 
ing  across  the  country  from 
San  Francisco  mainly  via  Route 
40.  He  hopes  to  talk  with 
people  from  48  states  in  his 
travels.  He  doesn’t  ride  with 
any  one  motorist  more  than  100 
miles. 

• 

Tachibana  of  Mainichi 
Wins  Vaughn  Award 

Yoshimori  Tachibana,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  the  Tokyo  Mwi- 
nieki,  has  been  named  this 
year’s  winner  of  the  Vaughn 
Award  for  best  international  re¬ 
porting  by  Japanese  journalists. 

The  award  was  established  by 
a  group  of  newspaper  editors  in 
1950  in  memory  of  the  late 
Miles  Vaughn,  United  Press 
vicepresident  for  Asia,  who 
died  in  January,  1949. 

A  seven-man  judging  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Japan  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  selected 
Mr.  Tachibana  on  the  basis  of 
his  articles  on  Communist  China 
following  a  visit  with  Japanese 
newspapermen  in  1955. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  telescope  owner  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  was  warned  by 
police  that  his  lenses  in  the 
future  will  have  to  be  aimed 
at  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
panorama  rather  than  at  win¬ 
dows  of  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  as  in  the  past. 

The  only  Venus  viewers  are 
to  look  at,  in  other  words,  is 
the  planet. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  men  of  the  new,  inde¬ 
pendent  Tunisia  are  going  the 
whole  hog  for  freedom  — 
they’re  going  to  abolish  po¬ 
lygamy. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Lacerda  Paper 
Seized,  Reopens 

Rio  De  Janeibo 

Tribtma  da  Imprensa  failed 
to  publish  two  days  recently 
after  Brazilian  police  confit- 
cated  the  Aug.  24  edition  con¬ 
taining  a  “manifesto”  signed  by 
the  paper’s  self-exiled  director, 
Carlos  Lacerda,  who  lives  in 
Portugal. 

The  document  charged  thit 
the  Government  was  subserr- 
ient  to  the  Communists  and 
dominated  by  “traitors”  and 
“thieves.” 

Seizure  of  the  paper  embar¬ 
rassed  the  Government  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Juscelino  Kubitschek  be¬ 
cause  Brazilians  are  sensitive 
to  any  tampering  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  General 
Magessi,  the  chief  of  police, 
assumed  personal  responsibility 
for  the  act  of  censorship  and 
withdrew  a  police  guard  from 
the  newspaper  plant.  The  law 
against  subversive  propaganda 
was  cited  in  defense. 

When  the  afternoon  paper 
again  appeared  Aug.  27  it  car¬ 
ried  a  full  report  of  the  sei¬ 
zure  and  public  reaction  to  it, 
but  did  not  reprint  the  Lacerda 
article. 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  condemned  the  use 
of  force  in  Brazil  to  prevent 
distribution  of  an  opposition 
daily.  Referring  to  the  Tribune 
seizure  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
police  entered  the  Rio  bureau 
of  O  Estado,  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
seized  a  copy  of  the  manifesto, 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  chairman 
of  the  lAPA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  cabled  the  organization’s 
protest  to  President  Kubitschek. 
He  said: 

“W  e  respectfully  request 
Your  Excellency  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  ensure  that 
due  process  of  law  replaces  the 
arbitrary  and  unlawful  armed 
action  employed  against  news¬ 
papers  and  bureaus  of  journals 
which  in  the  opinion  of  your 
government  might  be  justified 
for  reasons  of  security  of  the 
state.” 

$11,000  Blaze 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Firefighters  quickly  controlled 
flames  which  caused  $11,000 
damage  Aug.  28  after  spread¬ 
ing  into  a  storage  room  and  the 
press  room  of  the  Empire  Star, 
a  community  weekly  newspaper 
at  234  Broadway.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  A.  J.  Smitherman,  and 
his  son  occupy  living  quarters 
at  the  rear  of  the  building. 
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Coke 


life  is  a  sentence 


IS  a  magazine 


“Coke”  .  .  .  with  a  capital,  please. 
And  you'll  help  us  protect  a  valuable 
trade-mark. 


Imagine  the  prisoner’s  reaction  when 
he  hears  he’s  been  given  Life.  What 
a  difference  the  capital  makes! 

The  capital  makes  a  difference  with 
“Coke,”  too.  When  you  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its 
friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep 
your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it 


P.  S.  You’ll  like  the  life  and  sparkle 
in  a  frosty  bottle  of  Coke.  Have  a 
Coke  . . .  and  be  refreshed! 


Ask  lor  it  either  tvay  .  .  .  both 

COMPANY  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


I 


**If  you  were  looking  for  a  medium 
costs  a  little  over  $10,000— each - 


i 


Ford’s  Continental 


Eyes  Lush  Markets 


By  George  W.  Parker 


Dctboit 


If  you  were  looking  for  a 
medium  to  advertise  a  product 
which  cost  a  little  over  |10,000 
—  each  —  where  would  you 
look? 

The  looker  is  the  Continental 
Division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
The  product  is  the  super-duper 
Continental  Mark  II,  which 
made  its  debut  in  October  of 
last  year. 

Newspapers  had  a  $300,000 
share  in  the  announcement 
splurge.  Since  that  time  they 
have  received  about  11%  of 
the  Continental  advertising 
budget,  spent  in  nearly  100 
newspapers,  mostly  at  auto 
show  time. 


WSJ  Scries 

In  May,  however.  Continen¬ 
tal  began  a  series  of  ads  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  runs 
into  June. 

The  Continental  advertising 
campaign  via  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.  concentrates  on 
magazines  and  the  Journal, 
which  definitely  go  to  the  “high 
upper  crust.”  Even  the  mass 
media  weeklies,  which  shared 
J  in  the  announcements,  are  not 
I  getting  so  much  attention  from 
U  the  agency. 

I  Allan  Wilson,  in  charge  of 
’  advertising  for  Continental 
I  Division,  explained  this  week 
why  Continental  had  to  be  ro 
exclusive,  advertising-wide,  in 
selling  the  exclusiveness  of  its 
hand-made  beauty. 

“Continental  is  trying  —  and 
is  succeeding,  we  think  —  to 
build  a  reputation  for  exclu¬ 
siveness  but  not  snobbishness. 
In  merchandising  our  product 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
a  person  spending  $10,000  for 
a  car,  must  have  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  around  $50,000.  (Take- 
W  home  on  this  is  $28,000,  he 
said.) 

We  have  heard  of  some 
hard-working  car  lover  paying 
$5,000  down  and  nearly  $400 
a  month  on  the  balance,  but 
that  kind  of  buying  is  not 
general. 

“When  you  go  looking  for 
someone  to  spend  $10,000  on  a 
car  you  can’t  scatter  your  shot 
by  using  the  mass  media. 
Why?  Because  surveys  show 
us  that  there  are  only  around 
300,000  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
who  qualify  in  the  $50,000-a- 
year-or-over  class. 

"Accordingly,  we  have  to  put 


our  budget  int-j  magazines 
which  go  to  this  high-income 
group.  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  because  it  goes  to  the  fin- 
ancierr,  industrialists  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  earn  that  kind 
of  money,  was  chosen  for  our 
six-week  series  of  three  quar¬ 
ter  page  ads.” 


Statistics 


Mr.  Wilson  came  up  with 
some  general  statistics  on  big- 
money  people.  Continental’s 
surveys  found  that  there  are 
15,977  individuals  in  the  U.  S. 
with  a  net  worth  of  a  million 
bucks  or  more. 

Some  51,000  boast  a  net 
worth  in  excess  of  $500,000; 
106,978  have  $250,000  or  more 
and  254,464  are  worth  more 
than  $100,000. 

Armed  with  these  statistics, 
some  652  Continental  dealers 
(they  are  sold  by  Lincoln-Mer- 
cury  dealers)  have  sold  more 
than  2,500  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  October.  William  Clay 
Ford,  Ford  vice-president  and 
head  of  the  Continental  Divi¬ 
sion  has  forecast  that  4,000 
will  have  been  sold  by  the  time 
the  1956  books  are  closed  out. 


’56  Sales  Goal 


In  other  words,  about 
$25,000,000  woi-th  have  been 
sold  and  $40,000,000  will  have 
been  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  “In  spending 
$25  million  for  the  Continental 
plant  and  tooling  for  the  car, 
the  company  was  not  seeking 
immediate  profit,  but  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  producing  the  finest  car 
made.  We  feel  that  the  prestige 
of  the  Continental  extends  all 
the  way  down  through  the  Ford 
family  of  cars.” 

“We  have  found  that  many 
people  who  Ioo’k  longingly  at 
the  low-lined  beauty  of  the 
Continental,  buy  the  Lincolns 
and  Mercurys  and  Thunderbirds 
because  they  believe  a  company 
that  makes  such  a  fine,  expen¬ 
sive  car  also  puts  fine  work  into 
its  other  lines.” 


Some  Publishers  Buy 
"Most  of  our  sales  are  to 
business  men,”  Mr.  Wilson 
said.  “About  three  percent  are 
to  publishers  (no  breakdown 
on  what  kind).  Some  to  screen 
stars,  of  course.” 


mm- 


—By  courtesy  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


Makers  of  the  famous 
Continental  Mark  II, 

Ford  Motor  Company  had  to  find 
the  answer  to  this  very  question. 
They  looked  hard. 

In  a  recent  issue,  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  carried  an  interview 
(story  at  left) 

with  the  advertising  director 
for  Ford’s  Continental. 

It  tells  you  how  and  why 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  singled  out  to  play 
such  a  dominant  role. 
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to  advertise  a  product  which 
where  would  you  look?** 


...Here’s  a  MARKET  that’s  really  SUPER! 


Whether  your  product  sells  for  thousands,  or  by  the 
thousands,  The  Journal  can  launch  and  sustain  your  sales 
effort  with  tremendous  results.  Every  working  day,  the  men 
who  keep  getting  ahead  in  business  shop  the  pages  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  personal  and  business  buying  sug¬ 
gestions.  And  you  can  reckon  your  potential  volume  even 
beyond  The  Journal’s  own  dynamic,  class-in-mass  circula¬ 
tion  of  413,576  subscribers  of  extraordinary  buying  means. 
For,  as  many  an  advertiser  can  tell  you:  what  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reader  learns  to  favor,  others  will  yearn  to  possess. 


You  can  have  a  free  book  that  tells  you  all  about  this  prized  market 
and  the  unusual  medium  that  covers  it  so  outstandingly.  We  call 
the  book,  “The  Index  to  Buying  Power.”  It  may  help  you  discover 
a  new  continent  of  sales  opportunities.  Just  ask  ^ny  Wall  Street 
Journal  advertising  sales  office  for  a  copy. 
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Greenspun  iii  Israel 

Hank  Greenspun,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Las  Ve^as  (Nev,) 
.Smm,  received  high  honors  on  a 
visit  to  Israel  last  week.  He 
was  received  by  Premier  David 
Ben-Gurion  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  hailed  him  for  his  “gal¬ 
lant  help  to  Israel  during  the 
difficult  period  of  1948.” 


AN  EYEFUL  —  Aline  Motby, 
United  Press  reporter,  tries  her 
skill  et  wine-tasting  in  San 
Francisco  Press  Club  competi¬ 
tion.  (California  wines  won  out 
over  foreign  samples,  of  course.) 


‘Mr.  Johnny’  Back 
At  His  Case  at  82 


Joyce  Till  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 
She  replaces  SUE  CONNOR,  who 
will  resume  her  college  work 
at  Alabama  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute. 


Charles  Morrison  has  joined 
Minneapolis  Suburban  New.s- 
papers.  A  native  of  London, 
England,  he  was  a  reporter 
with  the  Evening  Dispatch  and 
Gazette  in  Birmingham. 


Paul  I.  Becker,  a  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  for  three  years  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Battler’s  Inc.,  Buffalo 
department  store. 


Maben,  Miss. 

John  L.  Lovett  tried  to  write 
“30”  to  his  career,  but  the  lure 
of  a  deadline  at  the  Maben 
Press  was  too  strong. 

So  Mr.  Lovett,  “Mr.  Johnny” 
as  friends  call  him,  has  gone 
back  to  work  at  the  hand-set 
weekly  though  he  retired  more 
than  a  year  ago  after  about  63 
years  of  newspapering. 

The  printer’s  ink  just  wouldn’t 
wash  off  his  hands,  and  Mr. 
Lovett,  who  sold  the  Maben 
Press  when  he  tried  to  retire, 
has  been  named  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper. 

Now  82,  Mr.  Lovett  stays 
alert  on  the  job  of  setting  type 
by  hand  even  without  copy  to 
guide  him. 


Dean  Duncan,  member  of 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Arkansas  (Ark.)  Gazette  since 
1951 — to  the  staff  of  the  Mtm- 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 


personal 


RETURN  TRIP — John  W.  Runyon,  publisher  of  fha  Dallas  (Tex.)  Timas 
Herald,  his  son,  J.  W.  Jr.  and  their  wives,  are  pictured  at  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Hawaii.  This  is  the  senior  Runyons'  fourth  trip 
to  the  Islands  in  as  many  years. 


Marianna  Morris,  assistant 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  —  named 
director  of  publicity  for  Austin 
College  at  Sherman,  Texas. 


Alan  Goodfader,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Star  —  to  the  Honolulu 
(T.H.  Advertiser  as  reporter. 


William  E.  Riegel,  former 
director  of  research,  marketing 
and  promotion  for  New  Yorker 
magazine  for  15  years — joined 
the  promotion  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News. 


A  FAMILY  MATTER — INS  Columnist  Bob  Considine  and  his  family 
arrive  in  Hawaii  on  a  “working  vacation"  after  attending  the  political 
conventions.  Left  to  right  are  Barry,  Mrs.  Considine,  Governess  Ann 
Haller,  Debby,  Dennis  and  Bob. 


Charles  Kelley  and  Joseph 
Davis  have  joined  the  Son 
Leandro  (Calif.)  Morning  News 
advertising  staff.  Mr.  Kelley 
formerly  was  with  Columbus, 
Ohio  newspapers,  Mr.  Davis 
was  with  the  Hayward  (Calif.) 
Review. 


Brent  Snodgrass,  former 
Baltimore  Associated  Press 
staffer  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News  — 
resigned  as  assistant  managing 
editor  of  PS  magazine,  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Hospital  Center 
at  Orange,  N.J. 


John  T.  Hamner,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tuscumbia  (Ala.) 
News  tor  five  years — resigned 
to  take  the  post  of  editor  of 
the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 
He  is  replaced  by  Ben  R.  Davis, 
copy  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 


C.  D.  Tully,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une — appointed  general  manager 
of  television  station  WDSM-TV. 


Jerry  Schniepp,  former  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.  newsman — to  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain  as  reporter. 


Ray  Coll,  editor  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.H.)  Advertiser  and  his 
wife — visiting  the  mainland  and 
Canada  accompanied  by  Ray 
Coll  Jr.  and  his  wife. 


John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  president 
of  Truth  Publishing  Co.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind. — a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  communication  from 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


Pat  Killen,  former  United 
Press  staffer  in  San  Francisco, 
and  reporter  for  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  —  to 
the  UP  bureau  in  Honolulu. 
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SALUTE  AT  80 — Marshall  Stross, 
at  ri9ht,  city  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald, 
covers  for  a  feature  while  Charles 
F.  Kettering,  the  noted  auto¬ 
motive  engineer,  acknowledges 
greetings  of  neighbors  on  his 
80th  birthday. 


James  Ward,  of  the  Penton 
Publishing  Co.,  has  joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  News. 


Joseph  Manak,  member  of 
the  suburban  desk  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News — to  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Nelson 
Moore  &  Associates. 


Mort  Leggett,  former  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal — new  editor  of 
the  Wingfoot  Clan,  publication 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Akron. 


L.  Boyd  Finch — rejoining  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 

Press  staff  after  working  in 

Washington  on  a  political  sci¬ 
ence  fellowship. 

*  «  • 

Tom  Cameron,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  reporter  —  win¬ 
ner  of  third  annual  Press-Bar 
Award  of  $500  for  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  lawyer’s  role  in 
defending  a  client. 

«  *  • 

T.  G.  (Gal)  Wood,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Independent — ap¬ 
pointed  ME  of  the  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  Daily  News, 
with  Fred  F.  Alle.n  moving  up 
from  ME  to  associate  editor. 


Graphic  Arts  Patron 

A  $25,000  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  development  of 
Princeton  University’s  graphic 
arts  program  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Jones,  former 
publisher  of  the  Minnea/polis 
Journal.  He  was  a  1911  Prince¬ 
ton  graduate. 

*  *  « 

Sam  Frear,  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon —  to  the  Honolulu  (T.H.) 
Advertiser  as  reporter. 

«  •  * 

Gerald  A.  Hackett  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Pittsfield 
(Me.)  Advertiser.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Advertiser 
staff  for  five  years.  Mr.  Hackett 
succeeds  Norval  B.  Lewis  who 
returns  to  Maine  Central  In¬ 
stitute  as  senior  English  in¬ 
structor. 


William  H.  Shearman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lake  Charles 
( La. )  American-Press  —  named 
business  manager  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  (Ohio)  News- Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  D.  P.  Self,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Meridian,  Miss.  Mr. 
Shearman,  who  has  published 
the  Louisiana  paper  the  last 
eight  years,  has  worked  on  pa¬ 
pers  in  Hobbs  and  Roswell, 
N.  M. 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Cleveland  News  —  named  an 
honorary  member  of  Phi  Kappa, 
national  Catholic  social  fra¬ 
ternity. 

*  *  • 

K.  S.  Chang,  veteran  Far 
East  correspondent  —  coming 
from  Singapore  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press  as 
executive  sports  editor. 


IN  HAWAII  for  an  extended 
vacation  tour  is  Alan  C.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  publisher  of  the  Luverne 
(Minn.)  Star-Herald,  a  former 
NEA  president.  With  him  are 
Mrs.  McIntosh  and  daughter 
Jean  Mae. 


ME  Creates  Story 
By  Being  Patient 

Managing  Editor  Everest 
P.  Derthick  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  works  even 
when  he’s  in  the  hospital. 

While  a  patient  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  recently,  Mr. 
Derthick  heard  that  one  of 
the  patients,  a  28-year-old 
Polish  refugee,  had  planned 
to  take  her  oath  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  before  she  was 
required  to  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

Mr.  Derthick,  working 
through  his  newspaper’s  city 
desk  and  federal  reporter, 
got  Federal  Judge  Paul 
Jones  to  come  to  the  hospital 
and  swear  in  the  refugee.  Of 
course,  the  P.D.  was  on  hand 
for  the  ceremony. 


WiLUAM  A.  Amell,  display 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post — 
to  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian. 

«  «  • 

George  Susler,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  —  assumed 
duties  as  editorial  promotions 
director,  succeeding  Henry 
Reynolds  who  takes  over  as 
the  outdoors  editor.  Emmett 
Maum,  sports  writer  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal  for  20 
years — assistant  markets  edi¬ 
tor,  replacing  Arthur  Grehan, 
now  with  National  Cotton 
Council. 

«  *  « 

Henry  Humphreys,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  music 
and  theater  critic — adds  the 
entire  field  of  art  to  his  duties. 

*  •  * 

Willard  C.  Clopton,  Wash¬ 
ington  University  alumnus — to 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  edi¬ 
torial  staff  from  Scripps-How- 
ard  Washington  bureau. 


Chugging  Along 

Cleveland 

An  automobile  editor  should, 
of  course,  drive  an  automobile. 
Harry  Linge,  auto  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  recently 
bought  his  35th  car.  He  has 
had  that  many  since  his  first 
in  the  early  1920’s. 

«  •  « 

Patricia  Morton,  University 
of  Wyoming  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate — named  society  editor  of 
Laramie  (Wyo.)  Bulletin;  Pat 
(Mrs.  Owen)  Hodgell,  for¬ 
merly  of  Cheyenne  Newspapers 
— named  society  editor  of  the 
Laramie  Republican-Boomerang. 
They  replace  Mrs.  Ev  Lan¬ 
caster. 

*  •  • 

Howard  Walker — joined  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Win- 
stoTtrSalem  (N.C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel.  RixiE  Hunter,  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Journal — 
joined  the  editorial  staff  to 
succeed  Robert  F.  Campbell, 
who  will  go  to  Harvard  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 


Wefc 


come  .  .  . 


Reginald  C.  Barrows,  former 
reporter  tor  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Kennebec  Journal  and  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  for  AP — in 
new  job  as  executive  director 
of  the  Maine  Chapter,  Associ¬ 
ated  General  Contractors  of 
America. 


Lyle  G.  Van  Bussum,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  weekly  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Farmer — head  of  the 
West  Kentucky  bureau  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  2'.',) 

Walter  Allen,  formerly 
with  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times  and  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen — to  the  editorial  .staff 
of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Allan  J.  McGuire,  trea.surer 
of  the  Honolulu  (T.H.)  Adver¬ 
tiser — on  a  business  trip  to  the 
West  Coast. 

*  * 

Kicharu  Eby,  former  county 
correspondent  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
and  Independent  —  to  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 
as  a  reporter.  Larry  Lusitana, 
copy  boy  on  the  Evening  Trib¬ 
une — promoted  to  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Reeder,  managing  editor 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.) 
Citizen — the  City  of  Beverly 
Hills  Award. 

«  *  * 

Alvin  W.  Beam,  reporter- 
photographer  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator — to  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

♦  «  « 

Robert  B.  Norris,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger — executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

*  *  * 

James  Low-ery — resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 
Walter  McArthur,  Tribune 
telegraph  editor,  has  left  to  be¬ 
come  cable  editor  of  the  Stars 
&  Stripes  in  Germany. 

*  *  * 

P.  V.  Wain  WRIGHT,  circula¬ 
tion  man  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Tiirves  and  the  Courier- 
Journal  —  retired  after  a  52- 
year  newspaper  career. 

*  *  * 

Sherman  Shore,  a  member 
of  the  telegraph  desk  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  —  appointed  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Sentinel  succeeding 
Harold  Ellison,  who  has  been 
placed  on  special  assignment. 
Bill  Williams  of  the  Journal 
city  staff  succeeds  Mr.  Shore  on 
the  telegraph  desk. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Bailey,  sports  editor  of 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New 
Mexican  —  to  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Robert  D.  Russel, 
former  editor  of  the  Espanola 
(N.M.)  Valley  News. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


Wmt  •tEKLY  AdWS 
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"It's  a  good  buy  but  you'll  have  to  import  readers." 


Maria  Meek,  formerly  with 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  —  new  editor  of  Canoga 
Park  (Calif.)  Herald.  She  re¬ 
places  Joe  King,  now  in  pub¬ 
licity  work. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Coluso.n,  owner  of 
the  Mill  Valley  (Calif.)  Record 
— named  director  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company’s  public  re¬ 
lations  office  at  San  Francisco. 


Dick  Degnon,  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  Glendale  (Calif.) 
Netos-Press  for  the  past  three 
years  —  to  the  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Times  as  reporter. 

«  *  « 

Mary  Hirschfeld,  reporter 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer — awarded  membership  in 
the  Clipper  Club,  Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Doherty — retiring, 
at  age  65,  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 
He  has  been  with  the  company 
44  years;  he  was  the  paper’s 
first  CAM. 


Conrad  Speidel,  a  former 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  reporter — now  assistant 
to  the  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp., 
San  Francisco. 


C.  Stanley  Greenbaum,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Laramie 
(Wyo.)  newspapers — out  of  re¬ 
tirement  to  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  four  California  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  owned  by 
Douglas  and  Mary  Tibbitts. 


Buck  Lanier — resigned  from 
the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- 
Argus. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Brashear  —  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.M.)  Tribune. 

V  *  V 

Bob  Tucker  —  resigned  from 
the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Record  to  join  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Clayton  J.  Hohnstein  — 
joined  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal  as  a  deskman. 

•  *  * 

Charles  L.  O’Connor,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  special  events 
department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  — 
named  public  service  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News,  succeeding  Alex  Stre- 
LOFF,  now  on  the  executive  staff 
of  Consolidated  Trucking  Co. 

• 

Negotiations  End 
For  TV  Purchase 

Madison,  Wis. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  station  WMTV  by  Madison 
Television  Co.  have  been  dis¬ 
continued,  according  to  George 
R.  Stephenson,  president  of  the 
company  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Madison  Capital  Times, 
and  Gerald  A.  Bartell,  president 
of  Bartell  Television  Co.,  op¬ 
erator  of  WMTV. 

Madison  was  incorporated  in 
May  and  was  to  be  owned  two- 
thirds  by  Badger  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  one-third  by  the  Bar¬ 
tell  interests.  The  proposal 
would  have  given  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  the  Madison 
Capital  Times  financial  interest 
in  WMTV. 


Ed.  Dooley’s 
Paper  Ready 
For  S.F.  Bow 

San  Francisco 

Pacific  Business,  a  weekly 
business  newspaper  published 
by  Ed.  Dooley,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  makes  its  bow 
here  Sept.  12. 

The  paper  is  beamed  at  the 
business  community  and  will 
provide  special  service  fea¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Dooley  explained. 
These  will  include  lists  of  new 
corporations,  trade  names  and 
businesses  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  areas. 

A  mockup  shows  attention  to 
specialized  business  news,  min¬ 
ing  stocks  and  news,  SEC  re¬ 
ports  as  well  as  a  column  for 
business  women,  trend  charts, 
J.  A.  Livingston’s  column,  and 
selected  real  estate  transac¬ 
tions. 

Source  Data  Stressed 

“Pacific  Business  takes  you 
right  to  the  source  for  new 
business  opportunities.  No 
matter  what  you  are  selling- 
insurance,  paper  clips,  office 
furniture,  paint  —  you’ll  find 
potential  customers  among  the 
service  listings,”  the  mockup 
issue  reports. 

Staffers  include  Stanley  Turn- 
bull,  formerly  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  son  of  the 
University  of  Oregon’s  George 
S.  Turnbull;  Ed  Albertson  and 
Joan  Murphy,  advertising,  and 
Emmy  Lou  Helmer,  circulation 
and  office  manager. 

Ward  Cleaveland,  formerly  of 
Time  magazine,  assisted  in  the 
planning.  A  16-page  tabloid  is 
scheduled  for  the  opening  edi¬ 
tion,  which  will  continue  to 
appear  on  Wednesdays. 

Mr.  Dooley  was  with  the 
Post  for  a  decade,  with^  seven 
years  in  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship.  Previously,  except  for 
wartime  Army  duty,  he  was 
with  the  Portland  Oregonian- 
His  planning  for  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  publication  began  in  June 
when  he  resigned  from  the 
Post. 

• 

Another  Press  Club 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne  Press  Club  has 
opened  its  doors  to  350  mem¬ 
bers.  Quarters  are  in  the  Van 
Orman  Hotel.  David  G.  Lee  of 
Willis  S.  Martin  Co.  is  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  Clifford  Milnor  of  the 
Journal-Gazette  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 
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Competition  In  Transportation 
Has  Been  Good  For  You! 

N 

i "  OWHERE  else  in  the  world  does  the  businessman,  the 
farmer,  the  consumer  enjoy  the  kinds  and  quality  of  trans¬ 
portation  service  available  here  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  spur  of  competition,  the  trucking  industry 
makes  remarkable  improvements  in  terminal  operations 
through  efficient  mechanization  —  railroads  strive  to  cut 
running  time  —  airlines  tailor  air-freight  to  shipper  require¬ 
ments  —  the  whole  field  of  transport  service  researches, 
adapts,  changes  and  improves. 

This  is  service  competition  which  benefits  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  —  which  has  given  American  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  the  finest  transportation  in  the  world. 

Now,  some  would  like  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  virtually 
unrestricted  rate  competition.  We  tried  unrestricted  rate 
competition  once  before  —  and  it  nearly  wrecked  our  de¬ 
veloping  country.  Now  we  have  vigorous  price  competition, 
to  be  sure,  but  with  built-in  safeguards  to  protect  shippers, 
carriers,  and  public  alike. 

Does  service  competition  result  in  lower  costs  to  the 
public?  The  answ'er  is  that  all  transportation  today  receives 
less  of  the  national  sales  dollar  than  it  did  in  1929,  although 
performing  far  more  service  for  every  dollar  received. 


.  .  .  the  businessman 


,  .  .  the  farmer 


.  .  .  the  consumer 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

If  You've  Got  It , , ,  A  Truck  Brought  It! 
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Photography  Columns 
Are  Hard  to  Sell 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

A  newspaper  photographer 
wondered  out  loud  the  other 
day  why  there  aren’t  more 
syndicated  columns  on  photog¬ 
raphy. 

He  said  he  thought  there 
should  be  a  lively  market  for 
the  subject,  since  photography 
is  one  of  America’s  leading  hob¬ 
bies. 

The  question  was  referred  to 
John  Osenenko,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Bell  Syndicate.  John 
has  had  some  experience  with 
the  matter. 

“It’s  been  said,”  he  explained, 
“that  38,000,000  families  with 
40,000,000  cameras  snap 
2,000,000,000  pictures,  explode 
500,000,000  flashbulbs  and  buy 
film,  accessories  and  what  not 
that  add  up  to  a  billion-dollar 
splurge  every  year.  Yes,  it’s 
quite  a  hobby. 

“But  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  why  there  aren’t  more 
syndicated  columns,  well,  let’s 
explore  a  bit. 

“I’d  say  mainly  that  most 
newspapers  find  that  they  prefer 
a  local  man  to  handle  the  job 
because  he’s  closest  to  local 
photo  clubs  and  dealers.  For 
that  reason,  editors  are  not  too 
interested  in  seeing  columns. 

“It’s  a  paradox,  really,  that 
with  all  those  impressive  sta¬ 
tistics  the  subject  has  so  little 
appeal.  You’d  think  a  column 
on  photography  would  have  a 
readership  following  equal  to 
sports  or  the  comics. 

“Not  speaking  for  editors 
now,  but  only  for  myself,  I  Be¬ 
lieve  photography  at  best  is 
pretty  dry.  It  doesn’t  provide 
for  an  exciting  column. 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

insurance  exchange 

KANSAS  CITY,  MIS‘'OURI 


“Most  photo  columns  I’ve 
read  are  more  or  less  reports, 
or  mention  of  a  new  product. 
They  are  not  fresh  and  read¬ 
able.  Of  course,  it’s  a  difficult 
subject  to  present  in  a  way  to 
attract  and  hold  readers.  You 
know  how  you’ll  buy  magazines 
on  specialized  material  as  much 
to  read  the  ads  as  the  editorial 
content.  It  almost  seems  pho¬ 
tography  is  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.” 

John  was  asked  how  im¬ 
portant  a  name  is  in  putting 
over  a  column.  He  shrugged 
unenthusiastically. 

“I’d  say  this,”  he  answered. 
“We  had  never  had  a  photogra¬ 
phy  column  to  offer  until  Al¬ 
fred  Wagg  came  along.  We, 
you  might  say,  are  trying  to 
break  the  name  barrier.  Our 
sales  campaign  of  his  column 
this  Fall  will  tell  us  how  im- 
poitant  a  name  will  be,  how 
much  if  any  weight  it  will  give 
a  column. 

“I’d  also  say  that  those  col¬ 
umnists  on  photography  now 
active  are  doing  a  good  job, 
but  by  no  means  do  they  have 
the  client  lists  that  other  good 
features  have. 

“This  fact  in  itself  proves 
that  even  though  the  writings 
are  available,  they  just  don’t 
sell  like  other  syndicated  prod¬ 
ucts.  So  instead  of  trying  to 
compete  with  established  col¬ 
umnists,  we  sought  a  name. 
It’s  either  that  or  a  matter  of 
obtaining  an  entirely  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  photographic  writing. 

“Another  factor  making  it 
such  a  tough  nut  to  sell  is 
photography’s  non-controversial 
nature.  It  just  doesn’t  seem  to 
hit  the  editor  hard  enough,  to 
stir  him. 

“Finally,  there  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  photo  supplies  and 
equipment.  They  are  doing  such 
an  excellent  educational  job 
that  similar  treatment  by  a 
columnist  is  unnecessary.  The 
writing,  I  think,  should  empha¬ 
size  the  art  of  taking  pictures 
and  the  technical  phases  should 
be  left  to  the  manufacturers.” 

The  promotion  manager 
shrugged  again.  “I  don’t  know,” 
he  said,  “with  all  the  interest 
there  is  in  photography,  it 
should  be  easy  to  sell  a  column, 
but  it  isn’t,  and  these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  isn’t. 
There  are  probably  more.” 
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Reds  and  Republicans 

Now  that  the  national  political  campaign  is  warming 
up,  leave  us  hope  that  we  will  hear  nothing  more  of 
that  painful  expression  spawned  in  the  last  one,  to-wit. 
Democrat  used  as  an  adjective,  rather  than  Democratic; 
for  example.  Democrat  senatore. 

Whether  this  strange  barbarism  merely  reflected  in- 
.sensitivity  to  the  nuances  of  language,  or  was  intended 
to  asperse  Democrats  in  some  mysterious  way,  I  never 
could  decide. 

This  foible  was  delicately  pinpointed  some  time  ago 
in  a  New  Yorker  piece  by  Richard  H.  Rovere,  who 
described  how  the  writer  of  a  letter  being  read  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  “employing  a  well-known 
mannerism,  had  written  of  'Democrat  senators.’  ” 

The  man  reading  the  letter,  Mr.  Rovere  recorded, 
“paused  after  ‘Democrat,’  coughed  a  polite  little  cough, 
and  said  ‘ick  senators.’  ” 

I  hope  nobody  reads  any  political  pleading  into  this 
little  lecture,  becau.se  it  seems  to  me  that  literateness 
ought  to  be  as  bipartisan  as  foreign  policy.  Democrat 
senators  is  no  better  English  than  Republic  senators 
would  be. 

*  *  * 


Commie  for  Communist  has  always  sounded  ridicu¬ 
lously  palsy-walsy  to  me,  especially  when  it  is  used,  as 
it  often  is,  by  people  who  could  not  be  more  bitterly 
opposed  to  Communism. 

Why  should  Commie  sound  palsy-walsy?  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  endings  y  and  ie  are  characteristic  of  expres¬ 
sions  that  connote  affection,  and  also  of  baby-talk.  Com¬ 
pare  do^  and  doggie.  Bill  and  Billy. 

Oddly,  it  seems  that  the  same  people  who  use  Commie 
often  mispronounce  Communist,  when  they  use  this 
version,  as  Commonist,  rather  than  Commyoonist. 


*  •  * 


I  Quirks  and  Quibbles 

I  No  great  savvy  is  shown  by  newspapers  that  publi.sh 
g  letters  containing  accusations  against  themselves  or 
I  challenges  of  the  accuracy  of  their  news  stories,  and 
M  neglect  to  offer  any  comment  or  reply, 
g  The  readers  of  such  letters  may  be  left  with  any  of 
J  a  variety  of  impressions,  none  of  them  particularly  com- 
g  plimentary  to  the  paper.  One  is  that  the  paper,  although 
g  it  condescends  to  publish  the  accusation,  is  too  Olympian 
g  to  take  notice  of  it.  Another  is  that  the  charge  is  true 
g  and  the  paper  cannot  think  of  anything  to  say,  or 
g  hopes  no  one  will  notice. 

g  Another  is  that  the  high  command  is  not  aware 

g  enough  of  the  paper’s  contents  to  know  it  is  being  at- 

g  tacked.  And  yet  another,  in  the  instance  of  a  challenge 

=  of  the  accuracy  of  reporting,  is  that  the  right  hand  (the 
m  editorial-page  brain  trust)  does  not  know  what  the  left 
g  hand  (the  newsroom)  is  doing. 

g  The  newsmagazines  handle  these  situations  more  in- 
M  telligently. 

I  An  attack  by  a  reader,  when  it  impugns  a  newspaper’s 
E  motives  and  does  not  merely  express  a  divergent  opinion, 

B  ought  to  bring  forth  a  brief  statement  of  the  paper’s 

M  version  of  those  motives.  And  if  a  reader  spots  and  calls 

1  attention  in  a  published  letter  to  a  factual  error  the 
B  paper  has  printed,  the  paper  ought  to  be  big  enough  to 
S  make  it  clear  he  is  right.  Or  if  he  only  thinks  he  is 
B  right,  the  paper  owes  it  to  all  its  readers  to  reaffirm  the 
1  facts,  rather  than  leave  them  wondering. 

B  Even  when  the  paper’s  own  operations  are  not  in 
B  question,  an  obvious  misstatement  of  fact  in  a  published 
E  letter  might  well  be  identified  for  what  it  is,  especially 
g  when  the  public  interest  is  affected. 

f  ^  No.  51  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 
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Recogniz^tJwse  curves? 


•  They  belong  to 
emulsion. 


paper  with  a  fast 


•  It’s  a  paper  that  gives  you  exceptionally  wide  lati¬ 
tude  in  both  exposure  and  development,  makes  it  easy 
to  “get  a  print”  fast  when  a  deadline  is  staring  you  in 
the  face. 


•  Your  prints  reproduce  well,  because  of  its  brilliance, 
tonal  quality,  and  high  gloss. 

•  You  never  have  to  baby  this  paper;  the  tough  emul¬ 
sion  takes  fast,  rough  handling  in  stride,  doesn’t  scratch 
easily. 

•  You  can  get  it  in  single-  and  double- weight  stocks,  in 
a  variety  of  surfaces. 

•  It  was  developed  expressly  for  press  photography  and 
has  been  a  national  favorite  for  20  years. 

Naturally  it’s  your  old  stand-by,  still  as  up  to  date 
as  tomorrow’s  news — KODABROMIOE  PAPER  F  (Glossy). 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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GROCERY  ADS  BY  FOTOSETTER 


. .  •  •  •  p.  I  *  2  o«<i  1 8  poiM 

Mighty  Tosty  Prepared  — 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  con  ^^2 


Mighty  Tasty  Prepared 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 


9.  1 4  and  2 1  pain* 

42* 

can 


Mighty  Tasty  Prepared 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Mighty  Tasty  Prepared 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 


11.16  end  34  pein* 


42 


1 2.  1 8  ofsd  37  pein* 


These  specimens  were  set  from  only  two 
magazines  on  a  Fotosetter  machine  by  using 
two  basic  fonts,  8  pt  and  12  pt,  plus  18  pt 
ad  figures.  A  block  of  copy  in  any  group  size 
is  set  without  any  mechanical  changes. 


lYiignry  lasry  rreparea  jm 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  can 

Mighty  Tasty  Prepared 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  can 

Mighty  Tasty  Prepared 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  can 

Mighty  Tasty  Prepared 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 


30.  30  ond  45  point 

42' 


can 


/4,  JO  and  64  pi 

42 


The  type  shown,  when  set  by  conventional  hot  metal  methods  in 
all  these  sizes,  would  require  74  fonts,  14  main  magazines  and 
7  fonts  of  ad  figures  in  their  side  magazines.  Only  2  fonts  of  mats 
and  I  font  of  ad  figures  in  2  magazines  were  used  to  set  this  type 
on  a  Fotosetter  machine. 

This  same  copy  would  require  at  least  20  pieces  of  metal  type 
and  spacing  material  as  compared  to  7  piece  of  paper  and  no 
makeup  when  set  on  the  Fotosetter. 

The  specimens  were  set  with  8  pt  Futura  Book,  12  pt  Futura 
Bold  and  18  pt  Futura  Bold  Ad  Figure  Fotosetter  matrices.  Many 
other  combinations  in  8  and  12  pt  basic  fonts  and  18  pt  ad  figures, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  logotypes,  are  available. 

What  a  tremendous  saving  in  matrix,  magazines  and  mold 
equipment!  Add  to  this  the  elimination  of  time  required  to 
change  magazines  and  molds,  or  moving  copy  from  machine  to 
machine  and  then  assembling  on  the  bank. 

Makeup  done  the  Fotosetter  way  saves  real  time,  material  and 
labor.  Angles,  circles  and  boxes  are  easy.  White  space  is  free 
without  the  use  of  any  lead  material.  In  makeup  you  merely  finger 
illustrations  and  type  matter  into  place.  Corrections  are  quickly 


made.  Quality  and  clarity  of  reproduction  cannot  be  equaled. 
Look  at  all  these  cost-cutting  advantages: 

7.  No  overhang  casting 

2.  No  makeup  on  the  bank 

3.  No  piecing,  no  cutting  in 

4.  No  magazine  changes,  no  magazine  lifts 

5.  No  mold  changes 

6.  Widest  choice  of  type  sizes 

7.  Up  to  54  pt  ad  figures  in  any  face 

8.  Full  alignment  flexibility  top,  center  or  bottom 

9.  New,  fast,  complete  ad  makeup  methods  using  paper, 
not  metal 

10.  Borders,  boxes,  angles,  art  are  simply  fingered  into 
place — no  mitering,  no  furniture,  no  mortising  of  flat 
casts  and  cuts 

11.  Revisions  are  easy 

Ask  your  Intertype  representative  to  show  you  how  modem 
Fotosetter  photographic  line  composing  machine  methods  can 
improve  the  efficiency  of  your  composing  room. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

>!iiF5  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Fototetter  it  •  registered  trtdemiHi 


Ibrt  ia  Fototetter  Bodooi  8ook 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


SECTION 


Secret  ?iir  Treatment 
Develops  'Efficiency’  Metal 


San  Francisco 

A  method  of  treating  metal 
which  is  credited  with  providing 
harder  type  slugs  has  been 
under  successful  tests  here  for 
months,  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  advised. 

Users  of  the  treated  metal 
report  increased  efficiency  in  the 
operation  of  their  linecasting 
machines.  There  is  less  down 
time  on  the  machines,  reduced 
wear  and  tear  on  matrices,  and 
cleaning  requirements  are  cut 
impressively,  it  is  declared. 

In  stereotyping,  both  flat  and 
tubular  casts  producd  from  the 
treated  metal  are  reported  with¬ 
out  chill  spots.  Metal  hardness 
that  results  leads  to  hopes  that 
the  method  may  eliminate 
nickeling. 

Such  are  the  reports  received 
from  Warren  Schweida,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  treatment  and  pres¬ 
ently  a  machinist  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Pacific  Edition 
plant.  They  are  substantiated 
by  John  Barbe,  chief  machinist, 
and  Edward  Gann,  composing 
room  foreman,  there. 

6  .Months  of  Tests 

Tests  of  the  Schweida  treat¬ 
ment  have  been  under  way 
since  last  February  at  the 
Journal,  which  operates  a 
dozen  linecasting  machines. 
Eight  are  tape  -  operated  ma¬ 
chines  which  produce  eight  16 
em  lines  per  minute. 

Other  tests  are  under  way 
at  two  San  Francisco  dailies 
and  in  the  laboratories  of  two 
type  metal  companies  (Globe 
and  Federated). 

The  treatment  is  not  yet 
named.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
dream  of  reducing  part-clean¬ 
ing  work  when  still  an  appren¬ 
tice,  Mr.  Schweida  explained. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  20  years  of 
the  Clevelnnd  Sews,  more  than 
two  years  with  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  and  five 
years  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  treatment  consists  of 
introducing  an  ounce  cartridge 
containing  secret  ingredients 
into  10  tons  of  metal.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  performed  in  10 
seconds  and  the  metal  improve¬ 
ment  will  continue  at  least  30 
days,  he  explained. 


The  process  takes  the  air  out 
of  the  metal  and  neutralizes 
it,  Mr.  Schweida  said.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  treated  metal  leaves  no 
oxide  in  the  metal  box  of  the 
linecasting  machine. 

“The  product  used  is  not 
an  additive.  It  is  a  compound 
that  creates  a  molecular  reac¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

The  grain  structure  of  the 
metal  is  not  changed.  The 
strength  is  improved. 

The  resultant  strength  is  so 
great  that  “there  is  a  definite 
possibility  the  treated  metal 
may  eliminate  nickelling,”  he 
said.  A  Chronicle  test  conducted 
by  Fred  Gross  was  successful. 
An  un  -  nickelled  plate  was 
slipped  through  undetected  in  a 
color  run  at  that  plant,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

S.F.  News  Tests 

Stereotype  tests  are  under 
way  at  the  San  Francisco  Sews. 
Improved  production  is  re¬ 
ported  and  the  tests  are  con¬ 
tinuing  there  too,  Mr.  Schweida 
said. 

Such  are  the  dramatic  pos¬ 
sibilities.  But  it  is  in  the  day-in, 
day-out  linecasting  operations 
at  the  Journal  that  the  product 
has  shown  its  worth. 

“What  it  does  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  teletype¬ 
setting  machines  alone  makes  it 
worth  while,”  declared  Mr. 
Gann,  foreman.  His  notations 
on  the  improved  efficiency  were 
expanded  by  Mr.  Barbe. 

Daily  cleaning  of  mouth¬ 
pieces,  molds  and  plungers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  spot  check. 


Thus  the  long  routine  that  has 
been  found  so  important  has 
been  reduced  to  at  least  60  per 
cent,  it  was  explained. 

The  linecasting  machine  mats 
are  themselves  cleaner,  as  no 
treated  metal  adheres  to  them, 
Mr.  Schweida  explained.  Squirts 
have  been  reduced  sharply. 

89-Day  Test  Run 

In  the  first  Journal  test  a 
linecasting  machine  ran  for  89 
days  without  cleaning  of  the 
plunger.  In  another  test,  only 
one  machine  of  three  tested  re¬ 
quired  a  plunger  cleaning  in 
a  60-day  period.  The  treated 
metal  leaves  plungers  cleaner, 
it  was  explained. 

“All  machines  with  sloppy 
plungers  now  produce  well  and 
we  do  not  have  to  clean  plun¬ 
gers,”  Mr.  Schweida  said,  in 
summarizing  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Journal  which 
began  in  February. 

To  date  there  are  no  plans 
for  marketing  the  process. 

The  treatment  is  applied  with 
a  “gun”  which  contains  the 
one-ounce  cartridge.  It  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  molten  metal  on  a 
long  rod  to  which  is  attached 
an  electric  cord. 

The  gun  itself  is  merely  a 
perforated  section,  made  of 
bearing  steel.  The  secret  prod¬ 
uct  that  does  the  “metal  hard¬ 
ening”  work  is  itself  much  less 
than  an  ounce. 

That  product  is  his  secret. 
Nor  does  it  show  up  in  metal 
analyses,  Mr.  Schweida  explains. 


MS  Appointed 

Grandy  Wallen  has  been 
named  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  San  Leandro  (Calif.) 
.Morning  Sews;  Ted  Marsten, 
composing  room  foreman  and 
Fred  Mclver,  press  room  fore- 


Th«  new  home  of  the  Meta  (Ariz.)  Tribune. 


In  New  Building 
6  Mos.  After  Fire 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

Just  a  few  days  short  of  six 
months  after  fire  destroyed  the 
printing  and  publishing  plant 
of  the  Mesa  Tribune,  this 
Southeast  daily  newspaper  is 
now  in  a  new,  completely  re¬ 
equipped  plant. 

Although  fire  destroyed  the 
Tribune’s  offices  and  composing 
room  early  on  Jan.  29,  the  paper 
was  published  every  day 
through  the  almost-round-t  h  e- 
clock  efforts  of  the  entire  staff 
and  the  assistance  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  people  and  regional  sup¬ 
pliers.  For  three  weeks.  Trib¬ 
une  staffers  used  the  composing 
room  facilities  of  the  Temps 
Daily  Sews  to  produce  their 
newspaper  after  the  Tempe 
staff  had  completed  its  day’s 
work. 

Paper  for  Air  Force 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Mesa 
Tribune  and  other  publications, 
including  the  Williams  Air 
Force  Base  Jet  Gazette,  is 
headed  by  D.  W.  Calvert,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Calvert  is  vicepresident  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  R.  W.  Calvert  is  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Tribune  and 
treasurer  of  the  publishing 
company. 

In  record  time  after  the  fire, 
the  Calverts  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  all-new  equipment  to 
be  installed  in  a  temporary 
building,  then  completed  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  plant. 

The  new  plant,  60  x  160,  in¬ 
cludes  a  spacious  outer  office, 
with  private  offices  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  and  editorial 
staffs. 

Almost-New  Presses 

In  the  stereotyping  and  press 
rooms  are  the  Tribune’s  oldest 
machines  —  Goss  stereotyping 
equipment  and  a  Goss  Dek-A- 
Tube  press — put  into  service 
last  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Layout  of  the  plant  is  for 
straight-line-production. 

Appearance  of  the  new  plant 
was  not  sacrificed,  as  the  buil¬ 
ding  front  is  a  pleasant  com¬ 
bination  of  brick,  stucco  and 
flagstone,  with  a  replica  of  the 
paper’s  “flag”  serving  as  an 
indirectly-lighted  sign.  Interior 
decoration  features  mahogany 
paneling  and  easy-on-the-eyes 
greens,  tans  and  buffs  in  the 
color  scheme. 

The  Governor  and  Mrs.  Er¬ 
nest  W.  MacFarland  attended 
a  recent  open  house. 
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you  get 

EXTRA 

advantages 

with 

Imperial 


TO  PUT  YOUR  METAL 
ON  A  SOUND 


BUSINESS  BASIS! 


Because  of  steadily  rising 
costs  it  is  essential  that 
your  type  metal  opera¬ 
tions  be  on  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  basis.  That  means  a 
uniform  working  supply  of 
top  quality  type  metal — 
a  service  plan  that  elimi¬ 
nates  overbuying— avoids 
expensive  toning  metals — 
and  distributes  costs  even¬ 
ly  over  the  year. 


Imperial’s  exclusive  “ex¬ 
tra  advantages’’  offer  you 
the  soundest,  most  busi¬ 
ness-like  method  of  han¬ 
dling  type  metal.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it. 


TYPE  METAL  CO. 

CHICAGO  50 
NEW  YORK  7 
PHILADELPHIA  34 
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State  Selects 

Apprentice 

Applicants 


FIRST  IN  SAFETY  FIRST — A  gold  certificate,  recognizing  1,067,71)1 
accident-free  working  hours  In  the  composing  room  of  the  Vancoesi^ 
(B.C.)  Sun,  Is  presented  to  Publisher  Donald  Cromie,  left,  and  te 
Charles  Farrow,  center,  safety  representative,  by  L.  J.  C.  Jarvis,  head' 
of  B.C.  Safety  Council.  ] 


Canton  and  Ports-  standard  tests  are  based  P  llnrln'l/monn 

e  all  applicants  for  qjj  English,  spelling,  mathema-  111111^1111151111  ^ 

des  positions  come  and  punctuation  skills.  I..  DAtirAenAnt 

.^^hrough  the  state  111  Retirement  j 

to  certify  the  four  men  scoring  Oklaho.ma  Cnt* 

rant  Ads  highest  on  the  tests  with  the  With  a  half  century  of  new^ 

m  operates  in  this  apprentice  committee  recom-  paper  work  behind  him,  Elm^ 

len  apprentice  open-  mending  that  the  top  man  be  Hodgkinson  has  joined  the  ranhl 

krailable,  the  news-  given  preferential  treatment  for  of  retired  Oklahoma  PublishM 
tises  the  job  in  its  the  opening.  Co.  employes.  Hodgkinson,  0-T 

1  columns,  directing  The  apprentice  committee  re-  mechanical  superintendent 

employes  to  the  views  the  test  scores  of  the  cleaned  out  his  big  desk  in  thl 

certified  men  and  chooses  the  mechanical  building  annex  aa| 
terested  individual  opening.  moved  out.  1 

ith  the  employment  Final  selection  is  based  on  was  1906  when  he  w«^ 

is  given  a  battery  test  scores  and  physical  condi-  work  as  an  apprentice  stemf 
tests  designed  spe-  tion  of  the  individuals  involved.  on  the  old  Fort  W’orU 

■  prospective  mem-  Svstem  (’ailed  Hein  Tele<;ram.  Three  years  later  )w 

printing  trader  system  tailed  Help  jumped  from  apprentice  to  for» 

ire  designed  to^rate  Bowen,  Canton  man.  “The  stereotype  forernM 

are  aesu,ne(i  to  rate  Repository  apprentice  commit-  got  sick  and  quit,’’  Elmer  r*. 
iptitude  and  manual  chairman,  reports  that  in  calls,  “I  got  the  paper  out  for 

Canton  as  many  as  five  printing  several  days  before  anotlwr 

’bird  Certified  apprentices  may  be  on  the  job  foreman  was  hired.  He  stayW 

asis  of  the  test  re-  ^I'y  time.  One  of  the  a  week  and  quit.  Then  thl 
cal  OSES  office  cer-  ^ve  is  an  apprentice  machinist,  manager  made  me  foreman.” 


MtooucnoN  ntobucTS  ro« 

THf  OIAPMIC  Am 


CARISON  HI-lO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PUTE  FINISHER 
Sold  by  the  finest 
representatives  in  the  • 

, ,  newspaper  field. 

H«  FRANKUN  lUHlMNO 
MiNNCAPOUS  IS,  NUNNSSOTA 


Plant  •  Equipment 

Electronic 
Camera  for 
Screening 

A  laboratory  version  of  an 
electronic  camera  which  will 
produce  screened  negatives  will 
be  displayed  at  the  60th  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Photoengravers  Association  by 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Inc.  The  Association  will  meet 
Oct.  7-10  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
in  Detroit. 

J.  A.  V.  Hyatt,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Fairchild  Graphic, 
stated  that  the  electronic  half¬ 


tone  screening  camera  will  be 
a  standard  console  Scan  -  A  - 
Graver  to  which  has  been  added 
devices  to  produce  a  screened 
negative,  rather  than  engraved 
Scan-A-Plate.  It  is  planned  to 
introduce  a  prototype  model 
next  year  which  will  have  en¬ 
larging  and  reducing  capabili¬ 
ties. 

The  electronic  camera  will  ex¬ 
pose  photographic  film,  one  dot 
at  a  time,  with  the  dots  of 
light  being  laid  down  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  per  second  around 
the  circumference  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  on  which  the  negative  is 
mounted.  Scanning  will  be  done 
on  another  cylinder,  on  which 
photographic  copy  has  been 
placed. 

Mr.  Hyatt  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  advantage.^  of  the 
device  i.s  the  fact  that  it  is 


possible  to  adjust  the  light  beam 
in  conjunction  with  built-in  tone 
controls  and  Fairchild’s  Vari¬ 
able  Response  Unit  so  that  a 
halftone  screen  can  be  laid  down 
on  the  film  that  is  tailor-made 
for  the  particular  metal  or  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  engraved. 

The  actual  engraving  would 
be  done  by  conventional  etching 
methods  and  either  letterpress 
or  offset  plates  can  be  produced. 
Hand-tooling  of  the  plates  is 
possible. 

Tbe  .screening  device  applies 
directly  to  producing  screened 
negatives  for  color  plates  in 
conjunction  with  an  electronic 
color  computer  now  under  de¬ 
velopment  in  Fairchild’s  engi¬ 
neering  department.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  is  fully  corrected 
■screened  negatives. 

The  device  is  also  capable  of 
producing. screened  positives. 


70  YEARS  !n  th«  composing 
room,  from  appronfico  to  fort- 
man  to  proofreader  rata  a 
diamond  pin  for  Charles  0. 
Hamill,  89,  at  left,  in  Detroit 
Timas  chapel  ceremony.  Making 
presentation  are  union  officers 
Merle  Stiewe  and  Kennett  Hull. 


Jerry  Moore  Heads 
O-T  Stereo  Shop 

Oklaho.ma  City 
Another  Nebraskan  has  joined 
the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Ok'ahoman  and  Timeit.  He 
is  Jerry  Moore,  new  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment.  Moore  came  to  the 


Ludlow 

Vertical 


Logotypes 


36  Point  L 

For  Vi -inch  g 
Matrices  c 


c 

lb 


60  Point 
For  I'/i-inch 
Matrices 


Complete  List  of  Logotypes 


ea 


C 

lb 


Y 

D 

S 

C 

dz 


C 

yd 


c 

lb 


c 

pf 


c 

qt 


Order  These  Logotypes  Today! 

Simply  circle  any  of  the  above  logotypes  you  need 
for  your  requirements.  Fill  in  below,  tear  out  this 
page  and  mail  to  us  with  your  letterhead  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Prices  sent  on  request. 


Addresi 

City 

State 

Our  Own  Brand 


Mint  Jelly  2 147* 

For  Vitamins  try  Early 

June  Peas  2  □6* 


Delicious  for  summer  menus 

Cold  Cuts  2 1 85' 


LUDLOW  LOGOTYPES 

are  designed  for  use  with  '/i-inch  and  I'A-inch 
Ludlow  figure  matrices.  In  all  combinations  in 
which  the  cent  mark  is  used  alone,  it  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  superior  "c"  in  that  size.  These  logotypes  will 
greotly  facilitate  handling  of  price  figure  composi¬ 
tion.  Send  for  full  information  without  obligation. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


company  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  where  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  that 
paper’s  stereotype  department. 

Moore  joins  Dick  Hansen,  who 
also  moved  here  from  the  World- 
Herald.  Moore  had  been  with 
the  Omaha  paper  24  years; 
Hansen  nearly  30. 

Moore  was  named  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  John  Phillips.  Phillips 
is  now  day  foreman  in  stereo. 

The  new  superindendent  is  a 
native  of  Omaha  and  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  Daily  Journal  Stock- 
man,  a  livestock  paper  there  31 
years  ago.  He  spent  seven  years 
there  before  joining  tbe  World- 
Herald  in  1932. 


Miller  Named  N.  E. 
Goss  Service  Man 

Chicago 

Frank  Baker,  manager  of  the 
Goss  flatbed  service  department, 
announces  that  Ray  Miller  has 
been  assigned  as  resident  serv 
ice  man  for  New  England  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 

With  this  appointment  the 
Goss  Flatbed  Service  Plan  now 
covers  all  of  the  United  States 
and  almost  all  of  Canada  (ex¬ 
cept  the  far  Northern  areas). 

Mr.  Miller  sei-ved  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  a  tool  and  die 
maker  for  a  leading  industrial 
design  firm  and  worked  both 
as  a  machinist  and  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  engineer  before  joining 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  seveial  years  ago. 
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Ink  Removal 
Pleases  Crew 
In  Pressroom 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A  complicated  ink  removal 
system,  called  Ink  Mist  Control 
System,  is  removing  up  to  10% 
of  the  ink  from  the  air  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun’s  pressroom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill  Hughan,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
ink  completely  in  a  pressroom,” 
Mr.  Hughan  said,  ‘  but  we  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  results 
we  are  getting.”  A  poll  of  press¬ 
room  employes  proved  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  staff  which 
agreed  that  working  conditions 
at  the  paper  have  improved  im¬ 
measurably  since  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  system  two 
months  ago. 

The  system  consists  of  three 
main  parts — two  huge  fans, 
seven  filters  and  an  immense 
duct.  Fan  No.  1  is  an  intake  fan 
and  the  second  fan  circulates 


the  air  already  in  the  press¬ 
room. 

Attached  to  the  fan  are  two 
plenum  chambers,  6x6x11  feet 
in  size.  One  chamber  is  used 
for  fresh  air  which  will  be 
heated  in  winter  months  and 
the  other  is  used  to  mix  that 
air  with  recirculated  air  from 
the  pressroom. 

Mr.  Hughan  estimates  that 
24,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  is  moved  in  and  out  of 


the  newspaper’s  pressroom. 

The  amount  of  fresh  air 
brought  into  the  pressroom  is 
automatically  decided  by  the 
outside  temperature.  On  hot 
days,  most  of  the  air  in  the 
room  is  new  air.  Old  air  goes 
out  the  exhaust  and  not  through 
the  mixing  system.  On  cold 
days,  a  relatively  smaller 
amount  of  fresh  air  is  brought 
in,  heated  and  then  mixed  with 
recirculated  air. 


Newspaper  Set  Up 
In  Bowling  Alley 

Madison,  S.  Dak. 

The  Madison  DaUy  Leader, 
after  some  66  years  in  one 
location,  moved  recently  to  a 
new  building,  two  blocks  away 
on  Egan  Avenue  (Main  Street) 


which  was  purchased  a  year 
ago. 

The  new  building,  occupied 
for  about  10  years  as  a  bowling 
alley,  is  50  x  140  feet,  one  .story 
except  for  a  small  basement  for 
heating  plant.  It  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  remodeled  and  air  con¬ 
ditioned. 


CONSTRUCTION  !t  undtr  way 
on  the  production  annex  (I.H) 
of  the  75-year-old  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light.  Main  building  of 
Haarst  newspaper  is  at  the  right. 
The  new  building  will  house  a 
1 4-unit  press.  (Bartlett  Coclte, 
architect). 


: 

^  Newspaper  Rollers 


Beonotnij  of  opoNt'm  ftotn  the  vetti  stetf! 

Even  on  short  runs  you  will  find  the  DX  is  low  cost  conscious  but 
especially  on  long  runs,  day  after  day,  they  really  have  a  chance 
to  show  a  definite  saving.  They  are  so  trouble-free  that  they  stay 
on  the  black  and  color  units  longer  than  any  others  without 
regrinding. 


Leedin^  poblieetion  pttnien  insist  on  OX 

They  know  that  with  this  type  of  equipment  they  can  expect  the  best 
results  from  their  pressmen  in  producing  printed  sheets  that  have 
clear,  easy  to  read  type  and  halftone  illustrations  of  amazing  clarity, 
and  ROP  color  sections  of  commercial  quality. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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Electronic 
Drive  Boosts 
Press  Capacity 

An  electronic  printing  press 
drive  powered  by  nine  40- 
horsepower  direct  current 
motors  has  permitted  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star  to  boost  ca¬ 
pacity  25%  while  effecting  sub¬ 
stantial  operating  efficiencies 
and  providing  extensive  ROP 
color. 

The  General  Electric-engi¬ 
neered  drive  system,  operated 
from  push  button  stations  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  press,  is  being  used 
to  power  a  Goss  Headliner 
press.  Contrasted  with  a  max¬ 
imum  48  -  page  straight  run 
provided  by  the  Journal  Star’s 
former  press,  the  new  Head¬ 
liner  will  run  64  pages  straight, 
including  four  pages  in  three 
colors  and  black.  Maximum  on 
a  collect  run  is  96  pages,  with 
eight  in  full  color  plus  eight 
in  spot  color. 

A  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster 
driven  by  eight  1-1/2  horse¬ 
power  direct  current  motors 
makes  it  possible  to  splice  from 


one  paper  roll  to  another  with¬ 
out  stopping  a  run.  An  elec¬ 
tronic  amplidyne  synchronizes 
the  surface  speed  of  a  new  40- 
inch  diameter  roll  with  the 
speed  of  the  web  running  off  the 
expiring  roll.  Through  an  auto¬ 
matic  splice,  the  new  roll  is 
immediately  put  into  service. 

The  new  press  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  drive,  Journal  Star  offi¬ 
cials  said,  have  reduced  over¬ 
time  on  color  preparation  and 
operation,  are  saving  time  and 
money  by  automatic  pasters, 
and  are  producing  larger  edi¬ 
tions  in  shorter  operating  time 
because  of  constancy  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Frank  A.  Green,  production 
manager,  said  the  new  press 
and  drive  system  have  increased 
“both  the  mechanical  capacity 
and  the  ‘practical’  capacity’’  of 
the  Journal  Star  because  in¬ 
terruptions  in  press  runs  have 
been  all  but  eliminated. 


Goss  for  Excelsior 

Mexico’s  first  Goss  Headliner 
newspaper  press  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  soon  by  Excelsior,  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  In  1539,  Mexico  City 
received  the  first  printing  press 
in  the  Western  hemisphere.  The 
five-unit  press  will  be  equipped 
with  Tension  Plate  Lockup  and 
other  features. 


THE  MECHANICAL  MAN  By  Thune 


",  ,  .  and  afiar  this  edition  is  printed,  you  can  tell  Gridley  thet  I 
want  to  talk  to  him  about  his  flagrant  disregard  for  safety  regulatiomi" 


THE  ACME  Sn, 

_ .  JoiOsQ 


Halftones  etched  in  just  5 
minutes,  line  and  combina¬ 
tion  -  from  negative  to  fin¬ 
ished  plate-in  15-20  minutes. 


Costly,  time-consuming 
4-way  powdering,  heating 
and  cooling  are  elimina¬ 
ted.  The  plate  is  made  in 
one  operation. 


Halftones  etched  to  a  depth 
of  .006",  line  and  combina¬ 
tion  to  .040"  and  the  process 
stops  automatically.  Side 
walls  are  coated  with  a  resist 
.  . .  there  is  no  undercutting. 


n  WORKS 


The  Acme  One-Bite  Etching  process  is  simple.  The 
negative  is  printed  on  an  Acme  Z-M  (Zinc  coated 
magnesium)  plate  in  the  conventional  manner.  Un¬ 
exposed  zinc  is  removed  in  two  minutes  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  The  prepared  plate  is  then  fastened  to 
the  lid  of  the  Acme  One-Bite  Etcher.  Five  to  twenty 
minutes  later  the  completed  plate  is  removed  ready 
to  be  cleaned,  dried  and  used.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

ACME  TELECTRONIX 


1200  Wait  Third  Straal 


Clavaland  13,  Ohio 


His  50th  Year 

The  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald’s 
composing  room  machinist,  Leo 
N.  Rosenberger,  was  honored 
at  a  surprise  dinner  marking 
his  50th  anniversary  of  em¬ 
ployment.  M  r.  Rosenberger 
joined  the  Herald  as  a  com¬ 
posing  room  apprentice  August 
1,  1906.  At  the  dinner,  which 
was  attended  by  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
berger  and  Herald  department 
heads  and  wives,  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
berger  was  presented  with  a 
check  on  a  commemorative  sil¬ 
ver  tray. 


Move  to  New  Plant  Carl  Groth  Takes 
During  Holidays  Job  as  Machinist 

Marinette,  Wis.  Portuvnd,  Ore. 

Moving  operations  by  the  Carl  Groth,  Intertype  Corpor- 
Marinette  Eagle  -  Star  into  its  ation  representative  for  Oregon 
new  plant  were  concluded  over  for  the  last  year,  has  been  ap- 
the  Labor  Day  weekend.  The  pointed  head  machinist  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  Oregonian,  Paul  Buchbaughm 
plant  will  be  held  shortly,  ac-  of  San  Francisco  succeeds  him 
cording  to  Fred  G.  Sappington,  with  Intertype, 
vicepresident  of  the  Eagle  Previously,  Mr.  Groth  was 
Printing  Co.  and  editor  of  the  four  years  assistant  pro- 

fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
The  new  plant,  started  about  versity  of  Oregon  at  Eugene 
a  year  ago,  is  a  modern  one-  ^^.d  had  been  director  of  pub- 
story  bnck,  steel  and  concrete  Ucations  at  Washington  State 
structure,  located  on  a  site  ad-  College  at  Pullman  for  five 
lacent  to  the  existing  three-  “  .... 

story  newspaper  building  on  V"  ““ 

Dunlap  Avenue  built  in  1905. 

The  new  building  has  approx-  Eugene, 

imately  14,500  square  feet  of  Mr.  Buchbaughm  was  head 
floor  space.  The  old  building  machinist  of  the  San  Francisco 
will  be  razed  to  provide  room  Chronicle  before  this  new  ap- 
for  a  parking  lot.  pointment. 

• 

Year  New  Equipment 

ton  (Iowa)  Herald’s  Sales  Concern 
room  machinist,  Leo  A.  new  company,  Ampress, 
erger,^  was  honored  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  un- 
•ise  ^  dinner  marking  jgj.  laws  of  Delaware  for 
anniversary  of  em-  g^jg  g£  printing  equipment 
M  r.  Rosenberger  American  manufacture 
Herald  as  a  com-  throughout  the  world, 
n  apprentice  August  . 

t  the  dinner,  which  Headquarters  of  the  new  com- 
led  by  Mrs.  Rosen-  be  in  the  Bronx,  New 

Herald  department  York.  It  will  market  newspa- 
wives,  Mr.  Rosen-  Per,  magazine,  metal  decorating, 
5  presented  with  a  Web  -  fed  offset,  rotogpravure 
commemorative  sil-  presses  and  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment. 
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Quick,  simple  underside  iock-up 


One  movement  of  a  lever  unlocks  or  locks  the 
plates  on  the  printing  cylinder  .  .  .  quickly, 
easily.  And  Hoe’s  underside  lock-up  holds 
plates  tight . . .  prevents  plate  hammer  and 
buckling.  With  this  important  feature,  you  get 
better,  cleaner  impressions  . . .  longer. 

HOE  UNDERSIDE  LOCK-UP  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple,  sturdy  and  allows  a  complete 
range  of  adjustment  from  maximum  paper 
■width  to  a  minimum  of  56  inches.  Changes  in 
web  width  are  easily  made  by  rearranging  the 
clamping  hook  assemblies  to  suit,  without  the 
necessity’  of  machining  or  removing  the  cylin¬ 
ders  from  the  unit. 


In  fact,  Hoe  engineers  have  incorporated 
easy  web  width  change  features  throughout 
its  press  design  . . .  another  potential  way  to 
help  lower  your  printing  costs,  and  another 
good  reason  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  Hoe. 


•  lO  East  13Sth  Strsst,  Nsw  York  S4,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FKANOSCO 
Birmingham  •  Portland,  ore. 
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Newsprint  Color  by  Web 
Offset  Is  Research  Goal 


ALPHONSE  STEYER,  ATE  service  manager,  and  Ben  Faden  inspect  s 
rewound  roll  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  web  offset  color  supplement 
before  it  is  removed  from  the  ATF  press  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology. 


Since  Senefelder’s  time  it  is 
likely  that  the  possibility  of 
producing  a  newspaper  in  color 
by  web  offset  has  occurred  to 
many  persons. 

But  in  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  more  than  think¬ 
ing  and  talking  on  the  subject. 
American  Type  Founders  has 
been  actively  promoting  the 
idea.  The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  a  pioneer  in  new  pro¬ 
cesses,  has  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  the  possibility  of  print¬ 
ing  part  of  its  daily  run  in 
color  by  web  offset. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Department  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  has  been 
experimenting  in  the  use  of  the 
Kodak  3-Color  process  in  its  bi¬ 
monthly  school  newspaper  which 
is  run  on  an  ATF  web  offset 
press. 

3  Groups  Cooperate 
It  was  almost  inevitable  that 
these  three  organizations  should 
cooperate  in  the  production  of 
the  first  web  offset  produced 
color  supplement  folded  into  a 
regular  daily  American  news¬ 
paper. 

RIT  printed  and  rewound 
several  rolls  of  newsprint  on 
its  ATF  Webendorfer  4-color 
(both  sides)  web  fed  offset 
press  and  shipped  them  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  they  were 
fed  into  the  folder  of  the  Times’ 
newspaper  press  as  the  latter 
was  printing  one  of  the  black 
and  white  advance  sections  of 
the  Sunday,  July  30,  issue. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Department  of  RIT  has  for 
several  years  been  doing  re¬ 
search  work  leading  to  the  de- 

perfection 

What  a  utiifaction  it  it  to  produca 
pood  work,  perfect  in  every  detail! 

And  this  can  only  be  assured  by  all-  H 
round  perfect  epuipment.  This  brinps  H 
us  to  Chases.  They  are  far  more  than  H 
mere  “frames'*  for  the  lock-up  of  ■ 
forms.  ■ 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  mean  ■ 
perfect  plates.  If  the  Chases  are  ■ 
faulty,  no  amount  of  other  carp  on  I 
earth  can  correct  the  fault.  I 

We  are  eager  to  be  consulted  in  I 
such  problems.  American  Steel  Chases  | 
are  available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

RIHERICRn  STEEl  ^ 

CHRSE  10.  1’  FORn  lltNTN  MCNUE 

LOM  BUND  CITT  L  NEW  TOM 


velopment  of  a  system  of  web 
offset  process  color  newspaper 
printing  which  would  be  low- 
cost,  high  quality,  and  using  as 
little  time  as  possible  between 
the  reception  of  color  trans¬ 
parencies  and  on-the-street-sale. 

Preliminary  experimental 
work  has  been  done  on  the  RIT 
Reporter  where  the  Kodak 
short-run  3-color  process  has 
been  adapted  to  newsprint  re¬ 
quirements.  Color  has  been  a 
frequent  feature  of  the  Reporter 
since  1954. 

The  next  step  was  the  print¬ 
ing  of  a  16-page  supplement  in 
full  process  color  for  the  Or- 
landa  (Fla.)  Sentinel  in  1955. 
This  paper  was  folded  to  tab¬ 
loid  size  as  it  came  off  the  RiT 
Webendorfer  press. 

Time  and  Expense 

A  basic  problem  in  offset 
printing  and  particularly  in  web 
offset  newspaper  production  has 
been  the  time  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  obtaining  an  offset 
plate  from  a  letterpress  form. 

The  details  of  a  new  method 
of  converting  letterpress  forms 
to  offset  plates  were  recently 
released  to  Advertising  Require¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  in  a  report  from 
RIT  on  a  research  project  re¬ 
cently  completed  for  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

Time-saving  is  emphasized  in 
the  double-offset  transfer  me¬ 
thod  developed  at  RIT.  Details 
of  this  method  are  now  avail¬ 
able  to  any  interested  persons. 

The  latest  step  in  developing 
a  workable  system  of  web  off¬ 
set  printing  for  newspapers  was 
the  printing  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  supplement  which 
was  accomplished  through  the 
cooperation  of  Fred  A.  Hacker, 
regional  manager,  Web  Fed 
Division,  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers;  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
general  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  and  the  staff 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Department  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Press  Chief  at  School 

Especially  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  using  web  offset 
for  the  production  of  process 
color  supplements,  the  Times 
sent  their  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent,  Ben  Faden,  to  Roches¬ 
ter  for  a  month  where  he  studied 
and  worked  with  the  Research 
Department  staff  in  order  to 


become  familiar  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  possibilities  of  web 
offset  newspaper  printing. 

Text  copy  for  the  Times  Sup¬ 
plement  was  set  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  using  the  Fotosetter.  Pa¬ 
per  positives  were  pasted  up  to 
newspaper  page  size  leaving 
space  for  the  color  halftones. 

Transparencies  were  sent  to 
RIT  only  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  run  was  made.  These 
were  4x5  and  214x2 'A  inches 
in  size  and  were  enlarged  to 
various  sizes,  the  largest  being 
about  12  X  14. 

Separation  negatives  were 
made  with  a  150-line  screen 
on  a  Short-Run  Color  Camera. 
These  were  enlarged  on  a 
Rutherford  Process  camera  to 
obtain  100-line  positives  which 
were  used  to  make  the  Lithure 
plates  from  which  the  85,000- 
copy  run  was  printed.  Text 
copy  was  printed  in  black  but 
only  three  colors  were  used  for 
reproducing  the  illustrations. 
Pope  &  Gray  furnished  the  inks 
which  were  formulated  specially. 

Although  the  Times  supple¬ 
ment  represents  a  “first”  for 
newspaper  production  in  the 
field  of  web  offset,  the  process 
has  been  gaining  ground  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
Safran  Printing  Company  of 
Detroit  is  producing  Automotive 
News  in  full  color  on  web  offset 
equipment.  The  Daily  World  of 
Opelousas,  La.  has  been  print¬ 
ing  since  1947  by  web  offset 
and  more  and  more  weeklies 
are  being  produced  by  web 
offset. 

Need  for  Better  Techniques 

There  is  considerable  work 
ahead,  however,  if  this  process 
is  to  achieve  the  desired  degree 
of  efficiency.  Impiovements  in 
photographic  composition  are 
expected  as  a  result  of  the 
very  considerable  activity  in 
this  field. 


Makeup,  still  in  the  scissors 
and  pastepot  stage,  will  have 
to  be  improved.  Platemaking  for 
newspaper  production  needs  to 
be  developed  to  the  same  pro¬ 
duction-line  efficiency  achieved 
by  letterpress  for  newspapers. 

The  elimination  of  hand  work 
in  making  separations  for  pro¬ 
cess  color  by  the  Kodak  3-color 
method  is  a  big  step  but  re¬ 
finements  and  standardization 
are  needed.  Web  offset  is  still 
many  feet  per  second  behind 
desirable  newspaper  web  speeds. 
Color  and  register  control  sys¬ 
tems  are  available  for  the  new 
system  but  must  be  adapted  to 
the  presses  and  the  process. 

And  finally,  more  need.<  to 
be  done  to  perfect  a  conversion 
process  so  that  it  will  serve 
the  needs  of  web  offset  print¬ 
ing  combined  with  hot  metal 
typesetting. 

A  continued  active  attack  on 
such  problems  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  RIT. 

Fortune  Advanced 
To  Superintendent 

Syraci'SE,  N.  Y. 

Promotion  of  two  composing 
room  executives  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  E.  A.  O’Hara,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  and  Herald  -  American 
(Sunday). 

William  H.  Fortune,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  for  the  last 
10  years,  was  named  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  John  H.  Douglas, 
assistant  foreman,  succeeds  Mr. 
Fortune  as  foreman. 

A  native  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  and 
former  employe  of  the  Rome 
Sentinel,  Mr,  Fortune  came  to 
the  Syracuse  Herald  in  1922 
as  a  makeup  man. 

Mr.  Douglas  began  his  career 
as  a  copy  boy.  He  transferred 
to  the  composing  room  as  an 
apprentice. 
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ORLON  and  DACRON  are  trademarks,  loo 

REG.  U.  %  PAT.  OFF.  REG.  U.  S  PAT.  OFF. 

As  this  rose  distinguishes  Carmen,  our  trademarks  dis-  “‘Dacron’ — Du  Font’s  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber.” 

tinguish  the  unique  qualities  and  characteristics  of  our  Por  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trademarks 
two  modern-living  fibers.  “Orion”  distinguishes  our  acrylic  “Orion”  and  “Dacron”,  or  an  entertaining  slide  film  that 

fiber;  “Dacron”,  our  polyester  fiber.  covers  trademarks  in  general  and  the  use  of  “Orion”  and 

As  we  use  and  protect  these  trademarks,  they  become  “Dacron”,  write  Textile  Fibers  Department,  Section  T-2, 

more  meaningful  and  valuable  to  both  consumers  and  to  p.  i.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wilmington  98, 

the  trade.  Delaware. 

Because  we  know  you  share  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
trademarks,  here  is  how  to  use  ours  correctly  in  your 

editorial  matter.  TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 

Distinguish  “Orion”  and  “Dacron” —Capitalize  and 
use  quotes  or  italics  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color, 
lettering,  art  work,  etc. 

Describe  them— Use  the  phrase  “Or/on”  acrylic  fiber  or 
"Dacron"  polyester  fiber  at  least  once  in  any  text. 

Designate  them — In  a  footnote  or  otherwise,  as  “  ‘Orion’  better  things  for  better  living 

— Du  Font’s  trademark  for  its  acrylic  fiber,”  and  ...THROUGH  chemistry 
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Particular  Pattern 
Of  Our  Sunday  Papers 


Data  on  26  Sunday  Papers 


By  Sexson  E.  Humphreys 

Ohio  University 

The  United  States  Sunday  ( 
newspaper  is  an  institution  pe-  1 
culiar  to  this  country.  It  is  a  ( 
marvel  to  visitors  from  abroad.  ] 
Its  voluminosity  i  s  often  a  \ 
cause  for  amazement  even  on  ^ 
the  part  of  natives  of  the  1 
United  States.  The  author  of  ] 
this  article,  who  is  a  fast  rea*  I 
der,  spent  an  entire  flight  from  i 
New  York  to  Lisbon  reading  j 
one  Sunday’s  New  York  Herald  ) 
Tribune  and  New  York  Times. 

One  finds  weekend  newspa-  \ 
pers  in  most  countries  with  a  i 
mass-output  press.  But  not  even  i 
in  Canada  and  Latin  America  ^ 
is  there  anything  quite  like  the  \ 
United  States  Sunday  paper.  i 

Yet  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
learn,  the  species  has  not  been  . 
scientifically  studied  and  de-  : 
scribed.  It  appears  that  no  < 
scholar  has  previously  attemp¬ 
ted  to  assay  the  character  of 
the  American  Sunday  paper  or 
to  discover  its  particular  pat¬ 
tern. 

The  Standard 

The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  describe  the  1956  model. 

The  26  Sunday  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  exceeding 
400,000  each  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  standard  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspapering  in  the 
United  States.  The  library  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  made  all  26  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  available  to  the  writer 
during  the  month  of  January, 
1956.  It  also  provided,  as  a 
sort  of  control,  a  dozen  Sunday 
papers  of  somewhat  lesser  cir¬ 
culation. 

Observation  indicated  that 
the  pattern  of  the  major  papers 
was  indeed  the  characteristic 
pattern  of  all  metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  top  26  have  no  more  pages, 
no  more  sections,  no  more  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  no  more  unpaid 
space  than  some  of  the  Sunday 
papers  with  smaller  circulation. 
Numerous  papers  of  the  under- 
400,000  group  have  character¬ 
istics  as  individual  as  some  of 
those  in  the  over-400,000  cate¬ 
gory.  But  it  was  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  to  seek  indi¬ 
viduality;  the  aim  was  to  seek 
the  common  characteristics  of 
Sunday  papers  here. 

Typical  Sunday 

January  22  was  chosen  as  a 
more  or  less  typical  winter  Sun¬ 


day.  On  that  date,  as  would 
have  been  true  on  any  Sunday 
of  the  year,  some  papers  were 
perhaps  a  bit  “looser”  than 
usual,  some  rather  “tighter.”  It 
was  the  first  Sunday  after  a 
long  strike  for  the  three  Detroit 
papers.  Some  papers  were  pub¬ 
lishing  their  annual  auto  show 
sections.  But  the  day  was  about 
as  typical  as  any  in  a  business 
which  merchandises  the  unusual. 

It  would  be  inappropriate,  on 
the  data  of  a  single  Sunday,  to 
make  comparisons  among  the 
individual  newspapers — to  say 
that  one  was  fat  and  another 
thin.  But  observations  through¬ 
out  the  month,  although  taken 
with  less  exactitude  than  on 
January  22,  did  show  that  it 
is  fair  to  make  generalizations 
as  to  the  entire  group  of  26 
papers,  based  upon  their  edi¬ 
tions  of  January  22.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  even  to  arrive  at  what 
seems  a  fair  conclusion  as  to 
what  a  “typical”  Sunday  paper 
that  day  would  be. 

Three  of  the  26  papers  are 
tabloid  in  entirety,  though  all 
contain  some  tabloid  sections. 
Two  of  the  tabloids — those  of 
New  York — have  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  of  the  stand¬ 
ard-size  newspapers ;  the  Chi¬ 
cago  tabloid  has  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  13  of  the  full- 
size  papers.  Hence  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  ignore  these  tab¬ 
loids  and  their  5,609,048  read¬ 
ers  when  seeking  the  pattern 
of  the  U.S.  Sunday  newspaper. 
They  are  a  special  part  of  that 
pattern — with  a  mean  number 
of  233.6  unpaid  columns  in  180 
pages  that  Sunday,  divided  into 
four  sections  and  going,  on  the 
average  to  1,869,683  persons. 

Seeking  a  Pattern 

But  comparison  o  f  tabloid 
and  standard  newspapers  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  even  unfair.  They  are 
edited  by  different  methods, 
with  different  aims.  And  three 
is  a  dangerously  low  sample  for 
statistical  purposes.  The  re¬ 
searcher  is  on  statistically 
firmer  ground  in  seeking  to 
find  a  pattern  for  the  23  stand- 
ard-pag^e  papers. 

These  papers  went  to  a  total 
circulation  of  14,963,851  buyers, 
according  to  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  figures  for  the  six 
months  ended  the  previous  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Their  circulation 
ranged  from  412,121  to 


Newspaper 

Circulation 

Sections 

Standard  Tabloid 
Pages  Pages 

of  Uni>tid 

Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution 

498,042 

9 

112 

76 

386.9 

Boston  Advertiser 

688,979 

7 

50 

48 

289.4 

Chiceeo  American 

710,896 

9 

54 

56 

376.0 

Chicaeo  Tribune  . 

1,876.006 

7 

82 

60 

378.6 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

620.860 

9 

198 

100 

542.9 

Des  Moines  Register  . 

624,018 

10 

78 

72 

427.2 

Detroit  Free  Press  . 

469,816 

10 

76 

72 

403.6 

Detroit  News  . 

667.740 

It 

158 

64 

467.6 

Detroit  Times  . 

621,878 

8 

88 

48 

882.8 

Los  Aneeles  Examiner  . 

688,999 

10 

186 

72 

466.6 

Loa  Angeles  Times  . 

814,492 

9 

198 

96 

602.7 

Milwaukee  Journal  ..... 

477,286 

12 

146 

80 

607.0 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

626,646 

11 

96 

72 

374.5 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

686,009 

9 

98 

166 

450.9 

New  York  Journal-American 

866,847 

6 

62 

44 

376.5 

New  York  Times  . 

1,149,467 

9 

230 

116 

627.6 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  . 

709,787 

10 

74 

74 

490.2 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  ... 

1,124,896 

9 

142 

72 

362.1 

Pittsburgh  Press 

480,902 

11 

122 

104 

665.1 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  . 

416,149 

10 

66 

62 

370.2 

St.  Louis  Post^Dispatch 

467,021 

13 

188 

48 

397.0 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

600,107 

8 

116 

48 

399.6 

Washington  Post  and 

Times  Herald 

412,121 

11 

108 

84 

490.1 

Tabloids 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

660,166 

6 

210* 

308.8 

New  York  Mirror 

1,606,917 

3 

100 

163.4 

New  York  News 

3,661,966 

4 

— 

232 

229.5 

‘Including  60  pajres  of  two  column*.  TV  program  booklet. 


1,375,006.  The  mean  was  7.  Classified  section  or  sec- 
650,602  and  the  median,  the  tions,  in  15  of  the  papers,  of 
Herald  Tribune,  was  535,009.  which  six  had  some  news  copy 
Seven  of  the  papers  were  in  in  this  section.  (The  other 
the  400,000  to  499,000  class,  newspapers  put  the  classified 
seven  were  in  the  500,000s,  two  advertisements  into  sections  de- 
each  in  the  600,000s,  700,000s  voted  largely  to  general  or 
and  800,000s,  none  in  the  900,-  specialized  news.) 

000  class  and  three  were  over  8.  The  newspaper’s  own 
one  million.  magazine  or  roto  supplement,  or 

The  newspaper  on  the  door-  both,  in  15  papers, 
step  of  a  reader  of  one  of  the  9.  Sections  emphasizing  edi- 
23  standard  major  papers  that  torial  comment,  often  with  spe- 
Sunday  morning  might  have  cial  added  feature  material,  in 
had  13  sections  and  it  might  12  papers, 
have  had  six— or  any  number  From  50  to  230  Pages 

between.  The  number  of  sec-  ^en  papers  had  second  news 
ions  meant  httle,  except  to  the  stressing  re- 

lyout  of  the  paper.  Some  sec- 
tions  were  four  pages  and  one 

was  92.  Some  papers  called  sectioned  entertainment,  four 
any  thing  folded  separately  on 
the  press  a  section;  others  had 

two  or  three  such  press  folds  travel-resort  sections.  Three 

paged  and  indexed  as  a  single 

section;  still  others  folded  sec-  ,  „  .. 

«o„s  in^de  action.  The  ..pi-  *  .rit/nuSr'f  etendard- 
cal  number  of  eections  -  by  3,^  230;  smallest 

mean,  median  or  mode  —  was  -a  ...u 

*  was  oO.  The  mean  number  of 

pages  was  114  and  the  median 
Common  Sections  108  (in  the  Washington  Post 

These  nine  sections  were  most  and  Times  Herald). 
common:  Largest  number  of  tabloid 

1.  A  general  news  section,  pages  was  232.  Largest  num- 

found  of  course  in  all  26  pa-  ber  of  tabloid  pages  in  a  stand- 
pers,  standard-size  or  tabloid.  ard-size  paper  was  156.  Few- 

2.  Comics,  in  25  papers.  est  tabloid  pages  in  a  full-size 

3.  A  separate  sports  section,  paper  was  44.  The  mean  was 

in  21.  (All  of  course  carried  74  tabloid  pages  (as  in  the 

sports  news.)  Philadelphia  Bulletin).  The  me- 

4.  A  women’s  section  or  sec-  dian  and  mode  in  number  of 

tions,  in  20.  (The  rest  had  wo-  tabloid  pages  were  both  at  72, 
men’s  pages.)  with  five  papers  having  that 

5.  A  syndicated  magazine,  number. 

distributed  in  17  papers,  with  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
seven  having  two  syndicated  columns  of  unpaid  matter, 
magazines  each.  counting  comics  and  magazine 

6.  A  television  section,  in  15  sections,  a  reader  of  a  stand- 

papers.  (A  few  more  have  ard-size  paper  on  January  22 

added  such  sections  since  Jan-  might  have  had  less  than  300 
uary.)  or  more  than  600. 
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Sept.  23  Set 
For  New  Daily 
To  Make  Bow 

After  20  years  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  field,  J.  R.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  publisher  and  owner  of 
the  Citizens  Tribune  here,  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  daily  eve¬ 
ning  field.  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page 
46.) 

The  new  publication  will  be 
know  as  the  Springfield  Citi¬ 
zens  Tribune,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  advertising  the  name  of 
the  city.  It  will  publish  six 
days  a  week.  The  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  including  a  section  of  col¬ 
ored  comics,  will  be  delivered 
Saturday  evening. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new 
daily  is  .slated  for  Sept.  23, 
pending  arrival  of  additional 
machinery. 

The  new  daily  will  continue 
to  be  politically  independent, 
according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
Springfield  and  Sangamon 
County  will  be  the  immediate 
area  of  its  circulation. 

The  Citizens  Tribune,  as  a 
weekly,  has  made  a  reputation 
for  its  presentation  of  contro¬ 
versial  news  subject.^  and  has 
launched  crusades  for  good 
government  and  needed  civic 
improvements. 

The  Citizens  Tribune  sprang 
into  being  in  1936  when  both 
the  city’s  dailies,  which  are 
now  both  owned  by  the  Copley 
group,  were  in  favor  of  elim¬ 
inating  competition  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  field  by  the  municipal  plant 
buying  out  the  private  utility 
company.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Wil¬ 
liam  McCloskey  and  William 
Menghini  were  the  original 
partners  in  the  newspaper.  For 
some  time  they  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  newspaper 
printed  outside  Springfield. 
With  circulation,  on  an  unpaid 
basis  originally,  the  Tribune 
aroused  the  voters  to  fight  for 
the  continuance  of  competition 
in  the  electric  field  and  the 
proposition  to  merge  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  5  to  1  ratio. 

Has  New  Plant 

Six  years  later  the  Tribune 
put  in  its  own  plant  in  the 
downtown  business  district  and 
built  up  a  widespread  all-paid 
circulation.  Mr.  McCloskey,  the 
original  publisher,  died  a  few 
months  after  the  city  plant 
was  established  and  the  other 
partner  withdrew  shortly. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
erected  a  new  plant  capable  of 
hamiling  a  daily  operation  in 
an  outlying  area  at  910  S. 
Ninth  St.  Highway  66  runs  in 


front  of  the  building  and  the 
Wabash  Railroad  borders  the 
rear  of  the  plant. 

The  new  daily  necessitates  a 
large  amount  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  personnel.  As  a 
weekly,  and  a  combined  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department, 
the  Tribune  employed  approxi¬ 
mately  30  persons.  That  num¬ 
ber  will  be  tripled  for  the  new 
daily.  The  commercial  printing 
work  will  be  retained. 

The  Citizens  Tribune  has  al¬ 
ways  been  sports-minded.  It 
was  the  only  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  country  sponsoring  such 


promotions  as  Golden  Gloves 
and  Esquire  Kid  Baseball. 

Community  Spark 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  a  native  of 
Springfield,  was  in  the  retail 
lumber  and  construction  busi¬ 
ness  after  he  came  out  of  the 
army  in  World  War  I.  He  also 
operated  a  sawmill  in  Alabama 
during  World  War  II. 

He  frequently  serv’es  on  citi¬ 
zens  committees  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  community  projects. 
He  served  on  the  Illinois  Box¬ 
ing  Commission  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Henry  Homer  and  was 
the  president  of  the  last  organ¬ 
ized  baseball  team  in  Spring- 


field,  the  Springfield  Giants 
in  the  Missouri-Ohio  Valley 
league,  in  1950. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  wife, 
Florence,  have  had  two  chil¬ 
dren.  The  only  son,  James  Jr., 
died  suddenly  at  the  beginning 
of  his  newspaper  career  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
Their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is 
married  and  the  mother  of 
three  children. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  sponsored 
semi-pro  baseball  for  30  years 
in  addition  to  numerous  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  bowling 
teams  and  is  an  avid  car  racing 
enthusiast. 
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TO  SERVE 


,  YOUR  CHANGING 
f  CIRCULATION  NEEDS 

CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  COMPANY... 


Provide  new  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriber  building  programs  that 
produce  real  circulation  gains! 


In  addition  to  circulation  in¬ 
creases  that  stick,  newspapers 
using  Church,  Rickards  &  Com¬ 
pany  promotion  service  also 
enjoy  additional  revenue  for 
two  years. 


Church,  Rickards  programs  are 
introduced  by  a  competent  staff 
totaling  many  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  newspaper  circulation  expe¬ 
rience.  This  enables  you  to  put 
on  a  "change  of  pace"  cam¬ 
paign  that  produces  concrete 
results  at  little  or  no  cost. 


For  complete  information  write 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  COMPANY 


35  EAST  WACKE  R  DRIVE 


CHICAGO  I.  ILLINOIS 
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12  Latin  Americans 
At  Seminar  in  N.  Y. 


Plaque  Honors 
‘Californian’ 


Twelve  Latin  American  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  meeting  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  in  a  three-week  con¬ 
ference. 

The  meetings  are  part  of  a 
program  arranged  for  the 
visitors  by  the  Institute.  Later 
they  will  spend  five  days  in 
Washington,  and  visit  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country. 

Louis  B.  Se’tzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  dis¬ 
cusses  “The  Role  of  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  His  Community,”  at 
the  first  session. 

Other  speakers  during  the 
conference  are:  Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man  Jr.,  general  manager,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
“Administrative  Organization 
and  Mechanical  Production”; 
Ben  Reese,  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Institute’s  Advisory  Board  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
“Investigative  Reporting”;  Will¬ 
ard  C.  Worcester,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Central  New.spapers,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  “Methods  of  Re¬ 
ducing  Newspaper  Publishing 
Costs.” 

ALso,  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
Institute  director,  “Reporting 
and  Editing,  With  Emphasis 
on  Accuracy”;  Ur.  Benjamin 
Fine,  education  editor,  New 
York  Times,  “Trends  in  Educa¬ 
tion”;  Richard  D.  Peters,  chief 
editorial  writer,  Cleveland 
Press,  “Methods  of  Improving 
Editorial  Pages”;  Charles  J. 
Young,  sports  editor,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  “Meth¬ 
ods  of  Improving  Sports 
Pages”;  Walter  Everett,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Institute, 
“A  Survey  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  Interests.” 

Also,  Dr.  Jacques  Barzun, 
Dean  of  Graduate  Faculties, 
Columbia  University,  “An  Ap¬ 
praisal  of  Cultural  and  Intell¬ 
ectual  Trends  in  the  U.  S.”; 
Harry  Lee  Waddell,  publisher, 
McGraw-Hill’s  Petroleum  Pub¬ 
lications,  New  York  City, 
“Newspaper  Design,  Makeup 
and  Typography”;  Lyndon  R. 
Boyd,  vicepresident.  Newspaper 
Division,  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio,  Inc.,  Endicott,  N.  Y., 
“Operation  of  the  Advertising 
Department;  Methods  of  In¬ 
creasing  Local  Linage  and  Re¬ 
venue.” 


Also,  Gilbert  Gillett,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  “Methods  of 
Increasing  Classified  Advertis¬ 


ing”;  M.  J.  McCombs,  director 
of  education.  Circulation  De¬ 
partment,  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  “Organ¬ 
ization  and  Operation  of  the 
Circulation  Department.” 

Also,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jurney, 
women’s  editor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  “Methods  of  Improving 
Women’s  Pages”;  William  But¬ 
ler,  consultant  economist.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  New  York 
City,  “The  Economic  Outlook 
in  the  U.S.,  With  Emphasis  on 
Latin  American  Trade”;  C.  W. 
Mackay,  editor,  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  Baltimore,  “Race 
Relations  in  the  U.S.:  Progress 
and  Problems”;  James  J.  Doyle, 
editorial  writer.  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin,  “Problems  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  Government;  Newspaper 
Coverage.” 

Also,  Richard  Wendt,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  on  reproduc¬ 
tion,  New  York  Times,  “Im¬ 
proving  the  Reproduction  of 
Type  and  Pictures”;  David  E. 
Henes,  promotion  manager, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

“Newspaper  Promotion  Meth¬ 
ods.” 

The  project  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Institute  under 
Rockefeller  and  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  grants,  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  providing  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  seminar  members 
between  their  home  cities  and 
New  York. 

Members  of  the  group  are: 
Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager.  La 
Nacion,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica; 
Enrique  Chirinos  Soto,  sub-edi¬ 
tor,  editorial  page.  La  Prensa, 
Lima,  Peru;  Jorge  Davo  Lozano, 
reporter.  Excelsior,  Mexico  City. 
Mexico;  Agustin  E.  Edwards, 
sub-editor.  Las  Ultimas  Notl- 
eial  and  La  Segunda,  Santiago, 
Chile;  Maximo  Gainza  Castro, 
business  manager.  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Jorge 
Jurado,  assi.stant  manager,  El 
Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Also,  Ricardo  Marinho,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  O  G'obo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  Jorge  L.  Marti, 
managing  editor,  El  Mundo, 
Havana,  Cuba;  Julio  de  Mes- 
quita  Neto,  director,  0  Est  do 
de  Sao  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
Lucien  Montas,  editor-in-chief, 
Le  Nouvelliste,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti;  Miguel  Angel  Santin, 
city  editor,  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Julio  Viel- 
man,  reporter,  El  Impareial, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 


Monterey,  Calif, 
plaque  marking  the  site  of 


the  Californian,  the  state’s  first 
newspaper,  will  be  dedicated 
Sept.  9  at  a  ceremony  conducted 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Northern 
California  professional  chapter. 

J.  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  will  make 
the  presentation  of  the  marker 
erected  on  an  adobe  wall  at  the 
rear  of  the  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  House  here. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Baylor  Semple  founded 
the  Californian  in  the  news¬ 
printless  year  of  1846.  Printing 
was  on  foolscap-sized  sheets 
used  to  envelope  the  tobacco  of 
the  cigar  then  popular  among 
Monterey’s  natives. 

The  first  edition  news  includ¬ 
ed  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Mexico.  In  1848  the  Californian 
printed  the  two-month-old  story 
of  the  gold  discovery,  beaming 
Sam  Brannon’s  San  Francisco 
California  Star  by  10  days  with 
a  one-inch  report.  Both  papers 
expired  within  two  months  of 
the  announcement. 


Abitibi  Plans 
Greater  Use 
Of  Hardwood 


Newspaper  Tubes 
Alouf;  Lake  Front 

Macon,  Ga. 


Most  new'spaperboys  deliver 
their  papers  on  bicycles  or 
motorbikes,  but  not  14-year-old 
Billy  Ray  Brabham  of  Milledge- 
ville. 

Billy  uses  a  motorboat. 

With  his  14-foot  runabout,  he 
travels  nearly  40  miles  of  giant 
Lake  Sinclair  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  Macon  Telegraph 
and  News  to  families  which 
have  cottages  at  this  growing 
resort. 

Each  cottage  has  its  news¬ 
paper  tube  located  on  the  boat 
dock. 


Montreal 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.  plans  to  make  greater  use 
of  hardwoods  in  newsprint 
production  with  a  patented 
process  that  can  make  chem¬ 
ical  pulp  equivalent  to  sulphate 
pulp  from  softwoods. 

D.  M.  Ambridge,  Abitibi  pres¬ 
ident,  reported  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  this  week  but  cautioned 
that  the  adoption  of  the  “Arbis- 
so”  process  is  still  five  or  six 
years  off  because  of  ext'*nsiTe 
mill  changes  that  would  be 
necessary. 

He  also  said  that  bagasse— 
wa.ste  sugar  cane — need  not  be 
considered  as  a  competitive 
threat  since  total  bagasse  pro¬ 
duction  for  commercial  use  was 
limited  and  newsprint  produced 
from  it  was  of  inferior  quality 
and  unsuitable  for  rotary 
presses. 

The  premium  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  over  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
probably  the  industry’s  chief 
current  problem,  Mr.  Ambridge 
said.  With  exports  of  Abitibi 
running  to  some  $80  million  a 
year,  a  premium  of  2*/r  can 
cut  gross  income  to  the  tune  of 
$1,600,000,  he  pointed  out. 

Newsprint  production  at  Ab¬ 
itibi  mills  is  running  at  the 
annual  rate  of  79.3,.')60  tons— or 
enough  to  supply  all  the  daily 
newspapers  of  Canada  for  two 


Group  to  Publisli 
Weekly  in  Reading 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


A  corporate  charter  has  been 
issued  to  Reading  Record,  Inc., 
of  227  North  5th  St.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  authorizing  it  to  capitalize 
at  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation. 

Incorporators  were  listed  as 
Jerome  Kobrin,  advertising  and 
public  relations  man;  Bernard 
S.  Rosenthal,  and  Kathryn  E. 
Sembower,  all  of  Reading. 

The  new  publication  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  as  a  weekly. 


Bigger  and  Better 
S&S  Goes  to  Korea 

Tokyo 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
passed  another  milestone  on 
Sept.  1. 

Starting  on  that  date,  a  24- 
FJage  daily  and  Sunday  edition 
was  shipped  to  readers  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  replacing  the  former  sev- 
en-day.s-a-week,  16-page  paper. 

The  previous  Korea  edition 
was  printed  in  Seoul. 

Now,  troops  stationed  in 
Korea  will  receive  a  bigger 
newspaper  printed  on  a  multi¬ 
color  press. 


No  ‘Teen-.4ge’  Stignia 

Cincinnati 
The  Times-Star  has  dropped 
the  use  of  “teen-age”  in  stories 
relating  to  crime.  The  designa¬ 
tion  will  be  reserv’ed  for  “the 
wholesome  group  of  young 
.Americans,”  Publisher  David  S. 
Ingalls  said. 
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Urgent  Note  to  Editor: 
Get  Ready  to  Duekf 

By  Dnight  Bent  el 

This  column  started  walking  comparative  importance  in  a 


EDUCATION  other  alumni  with  foreign  ex-  mandatory  foreign  -  language - 

^  —  ■  '*  -  — ■  perience,  however,  voted  for  for-all  advocates  simply  are 

^  the  social  sciences.  not  making  good  on  their 

T  M  /  l\Jg^  /Vi I*  •  these  alumni  had  been  claims  that  certain  mental  dis- 

l_J  1  liJ  JZjC*  required  to  take  a  foreign  Ian-  ciplines,  certain  cultural  bene- 

O  guage  while  at  Nevada.  No  fits  are  to  be  found  more 

I  -  1  /  employer  voted  for  the  foreign  abundantly  in  the  study  of  a 

( r\  If}  /  language.  Hence  nearly  93  per  foreign  language  than  in  the 

j  *  cent  of  all  respondents  fa-  other  disciplines. 

vored  the  social  studies.  I  had  no  hand  in  the  action 

By  Dwight  Bentel  Now  remember,  this  was  Mr.  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 

This  column  started  walking  comparative  importance  in  a  Higginbotham's  questionnaire,  the  State  of  California  ruling 

with  a  limp  after  the  great  journalism  student’s  curricu-  not  mine.  All  I  m  doing  is  re-  that  a  foreign  language  may 

riot  of  '51.  That  was  the  time  lum  of  a  foreign  language,  or  results  in  l^he  not  be  ^uir^  for  any  major 

le  reported  on  a  survey  more  social  studies  and  hu-  courageous  and  forth-  other  than  the  forei^  lan- 

u  4.»  •4.-  »i  nght  manner  that  distin-  guage  major  in  the  public  col- 

w  ose  re  ***'  .  guishes  this  column,  letting  leges  throughout  the  state, 

lenge  ^  ^  He  received  42  rephes.  Of  chips  fall  etc.  etc.  If  these  It’s  through  no  connivance 

journa  i.^ni  s  u  en  s  o  ®  ®  those,  only  three  favored  re-  returns  seem  to  support  a  on  my  part  that  several  de- 
foreign  anguage.  eye  op  tention  of  a  foreign  language  trend  in  colleges  and  universi-  partments  of  journalism  have 
that  w  o  ^o^^a^minis  ra-  requirement  in  the  journalism  ties  country-wide  away  from  a  dropped  the  foreign  language 

/i*f  *  passiona  e  y  in  curriculum  as  against  addi-  foreign  language  requirement  requirement  during  the  last 

the  man  a  ry  s  u  y  o  a  an-  social  studies.  These  for  all  liberal  arts  students,  half-dozen  years, 

guage,  a  o  o  em  on  .  three  were  alumni,  two  having  don’t  blame  me.  You’ll  not  As  a  matter  of  fact,  T  would 

stagers*  the  "Imagination  '*^it  been  in  foreign  service.  Three  catch  me  saying  here  that  the  {Continued  on  page  63) 

happened  that  this  always-ob- 
jective  reporter  found  himself 
in  the  camp  with  the  anti- 
foreign  language  contingent. 

It  was  when  he  happened  to 
mention  in  this  column  that 
this  enlightened,  progressive, 
and  clear-thinking  faction  ob- 
\-iously  had  the  straight  of  the 
matter  that  the  rascally  oppo¬ 
sition  started  throwing  bricks. 

Questionnaire  Data 
Well,  anyw’ay,  the  bones 
never  did  knit  straight,  and  I 

we  still  feel  a  twinge  when  the  !  xvr  i  •  i  •  c.  j  ^  i  l 

wind  shifts  to  the  south.  So  j  Wc  make  It  OUT  busincss  to  find  out  exactly  where  your 

product  Stands  in  the  San  Diego  market.  Our  monthly 
'  CONTINUING  HOME  AUDIT,  conducted  for  us  by 

Nevada  j„„r.  i  FACTS  CONSOLIDATED,  tell  us  how  many  San  Diegans 

I';  "Zfd  buying  your  product,  and  what  they  think  of  it. 

the  foreign  language  require-  i 

ment  in  very  high  esteem  I  FoF  an  accurate  appraisal  of  how  you  are  doing  in  San  Diego, 

either.  They  think,  with  sur-  ^ 

prisingiy  few  exceptions,  that  See  your  West- Holliday  man  —  or  write  to  the  General 

an  equivalent  amount  of  work  ^ 

in  the  social  studies  or  human-  ;  Advertising  Department  of  the 

ities  would  be  more  beneficial  i 
to  the  future  journalist. 

That’s  the  information  a  1  m  ^  ■ 

questionnaire  turns  up  that  C  ^  I  E  11  lE  I  lE 

was  circulated  by  A.  L.  Hig-  j  ®  ®  ™  ™ 

ginbotham,  director  of  the  de- 

partment  of  journalism  at  the  |  AND 

University  of  Nevada.  Mr.  ;  _ 

Higginbotham  (who  declined  i  E  E  I  I  R  B I  E 

to  write  this  story  himself,  j  ®  ®  ® 

fearful  no  doubt  of  again  ‘ 
arousing  the  beast  in  the  pro-  i 
foreign  language  faction) 

wrapped  up  the  results  with  a  a  >»>i  » ^ 

sympathetic  letter  and  mailed  L El  NElMfS PAPERS 

thm  to  you  know  who.  15  "Hometown”  Newspapers  Covering  San  Diego, 

u  ^*‘?®^*"botham  sent  his  California -Northern  Illinois -Springfield,  Illinois 

questionnaire  to  “representa-  _  ^  ,  5 

tive  past,  present,  and  pros-  i  ...  i.-  T  d  j 

pective  employers  of  Nevada  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the 

graduates,  and  to  successful  COPLEY  News  Service, 

alumni  covering  25  years.”  He  RIPRISfNTEO  NATIONALLY  BY  WIST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 

asked  them  to  evaluate  “the  —  . — .^—i 
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YOUR  B 

is 

OUR  Busin 


We  make  it  our  business  to  find  out  exactly  where  your 
product  stands  in  the  San  Diego  market.  Our  monthly 
CONTINUING  HOME  AUDIT,  conducted  for  us  by 
FACTS  CONSOLIDATED,  tell  us  how  many  San  Diegans 
are  buying  your  product,  and  what  they  think  of  it. 

For  an  accurate  appraisal  of  how  you  are  doing  in  San  Diego, 
see  your  West- Holliday  man  —  or  write  to  the  General 
Advertising  Department  of  the 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION 

AND 

EVENING  TRIBUNE 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

1 5  "Hometown”  Newspapers  Covering  San  Diego, 
California -Northern  Illinois -Springfield,  Illinois 
—  and  Greater  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Served  by  the 
COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the 
COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  INC. 
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Boston  Columnist 


important  murder  in  New  Eng-  1*1  i 

land,  nabbed  the  only  personal  Q  i^3.riCllCl9L0S 


‘Dynamite’  Davidson 
Won’t  Cry  in  Print 


By  Guy  Livingston 


Boston 

Grace  Davidson,  whose  col¬ 
umn,  “About  People,”  big  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  revived  Boston  Post 
and  drawing 


Davidson 


The  Hub’s 


fan  mail  at  the 
rate  of  200 
letters  a  week, 
follows  the 
G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton  dictum  ; 
‘  You  can  write 
extraor¬ 
dinary  people, 
and  ordinary 
things  about 
extraor- 
dinary  people!” 
only  unrestricted 


And  royalty  is  right  up  her 
beat.  She  was  the  only  news¬ 
paper  reporter  covering  two 
royal  tours  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  in  1939  and 
in  1951  through  Canada.  The 
only  newspaper  reporter  to  in¬ 
terview  Queen  Elizabeth  then 
Princess  Elizabeth  at  the  Cita¬ 
del  in  Quebec,  she  got  the 
freeze  treatment  from  the 
other  reporters  for  10  days 
along  with  a  barrage  of  pro¬ 
tests. 

Her  green  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  recalled  the  incident.  “I 
hired  a  chauffeured  limousine 
and  carried  a  program,  which 
everyone  thought  was  a  special 


interview  in  the  Bonomi  mur¬ 
der  trial,  and  is  doing  pieces 
currently  on  the  Brink’s  rob¬ 
bery  case. 

No  Sob  Stories 
Miss  Davidson  rules  out  sob 
stories.  Once  a  city  editor  told 
her  to  sob.  “When  I  cry,  I  cry 
for  myself,  not  in  print,”  she 
answered. 

Her  aggressiveness  on  a 


On  Ballot  for 
Hall  of  Fame 


Columbus,  Ohio 
For  the  first  time  since  19,50 
an  election  is  in  process  for 
the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame,  sponsored  by  and  located 


woman  columnist,  recipient  of  P*ss.  French  Canadian  gen- 
many  newspaper  and  govern-  ®rBl  ushered  me  into  the  pres- 
mental  citations  in  a  long  enc®  of  Princess.” 
career  which  brought  her  inter-  When  the  Princess  heard 
national  recognition,  is  a  chic  about  the  .scoop  and  that  Miss 
fair  blonde  of  medium  height  Davidson  had  covered  her 
with  green  eyes,  always  wears  parent’s  royal  tour  in  1939,  she 


story  is  highly  respected  by  at  the  School  of  Journalism, 
other  reporters,  and  she’s  al-  Ohio  State  University, 
ways  carefully  followed  and  Some  70  persons,  acting  is 
checked  on,  because  of  her  judges,  will  vote  on  the  names 
reputation  of  bringing  home  of  five  Ohioans  being  considered 
many  clean  beats  over  a  period  for  election, 
of  years. 

Columning  hasn’t  changed 
Miss  Davidson.  She  refused  a 

private  office,  preferring  to  . 

stay  at  her  old  desk  in  the  city  N^spapers  and  one-time  pub 

room,  using  the  same  old  type- 
writer.  She  claims  she  can 
work  best  where  it’s  noisiest. 

On  traveling  assignments,  she 
does  her  writing  on  trains, 
boats  and  in  Western  Union 
offices. 


The  five  are: 

Louis  H.  Brush  (1872-1948), 
co-founder  of  the  Brush-Moore 


East  Liverpool  Review. 

E.  G.  Burkam  (1873-1940), 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal  from  1911  to 
1935.  Earlier  he  was  connected 
with  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 


Only  once,  she  recalled,  did  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli- 


a  huge  green  emerald  ring 
which  matches  her  eyes,  and 
has  a  charming  disposition. 

On  a  story,  however,  she’s 
dynamite,  as  her  contempor¬ 
aries  will  attest.  She  doesn’t 
frighten  easily  and  won’t  take 
“no”  for  an  answer  when  she’s 
after  a  story.  Many  apocryphal 
stories  are  told  about  Miss 
Davidson,  mostly  untrue,  she 
says. 

A  Reporter  in  the  SO’s 
Closely  identified  with  the 


sent  for  her  and  asked  a 
myriad  of  questions  about  the 
event. 


she  spoil  a  story.  That  was 
when  she  talked  a  man  out  of 
jumping  off  the  roof  of  the 
Ames  Building  in  Boston  in  the 
fall  of  1952. 


Dinner  with  Litvinoff 
She  won  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  prize  in  1943  for  a  story 
on  herring,  strawberries  and 


Something  Bright 
Her  column,  an  off-beat  col¬ 
umn,  contains  no  gossip. 

The  column  is  unusual  in  the 
columning  world  because  when 
news  is  breaking,  it  goes  in  the 
column  just  the  same  with  a 


international  predicting  by  the  news-feature  angle. 


late  Commissar  of  Russia, 

Maxim  Litvinoff.  Litvinoff  and 
Miss  Davidson  were  on  the 

same  train  going  to  Moscow. 

Litvinoff  invited  the  green 

eyed  lady  to  dinner  and  aston- 


Boston  Post,  she  has  never  ished  her  by  ordering  herring 
worked  for  any  other  newspa-  ^t'd  strawberries, 
per.  She  admits  she’s  sensi-  One®  the  herring  and  straw- 
tive  about  her  age,  “because  I  berries  were  consumed,  Litvin- 
actually  came  to  work  on  the  off  gave  her  a  story  predicting 


She  comes  up  with  some¬ 
thing  bright  every  day.  Un¬ 
able  to  go  to  the  Democratic 
convention,  because  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  suspension  during  that 
period,  she  grabbed  the  tele¬ 
phone,  when  the  paper  re- 


geneer,  and  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch. 

J.  H.  “Hal”  Donahey  (1875- 
1949),  widely  known  cartoonist 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  DeaUr. 
He  began  with  the  old  Cleveland 
World  in  1896  but  was  with 
the  Plain  Dealer  from  1900  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Hugh  S.  Fullerton  (1874- 
1946),  one  of  the  best  known 
baseball  writers  of  all  time.  He 
was  variously  associated  with 
the  Cincinnati  Tribune  and  En¬ 
quirer,  the  Chicago  Record  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  the  MaU, 
Liberty  magazine,  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

W.  O.  Littick  (1867-1941), 


sumed,  and  interviewed  Adlai  long  identified  with  the  Zane*- 
Stevenson’s  ex-mother-in-law,  ville  Times  Recorder,  the 
Mrs.  John  Alden  Carpenter.  Evening  Signal,  and  the  Sunday 
The  next  night,  she  telephoned  Times  Signal,  president  and 


Boston  Post  when  1  was  17  everything  that  later  happened.  Perle  Mesta  asking  her  if  she  publisher  of  the  Zanesville  Pub- 


years  old.” 

She  worked  her  way  up 
through  the  city  room,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  back  in  the 
SO’s,  and  her  byline  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  stories  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Her  column,  five  days  a 
week,  running  opposite  the  edi- 


She’s  probably  the  only  worn-  would  like  to  go  back  into  the  lishing  Co.,  at  the  time  of  his 
an  reporter  who  ever  had  the  diplomatic  service.  Miss  Mes-  death. 


late  H.  L.  Mencken  carry  her 
typewriter.  This  was  on  the 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  campaign 
train  in  1940. 

A  great  friend  of  the  late 


ta’s  answer  to  that  was  a  gem.  , 

“No  one  has  asked  me,”  she  Ohioans  Only 

said  to  Miss  Davidson.  Election  is  limited  to  Ohioans 

Among  honors,  she  received  and  former  Ohioans  who  have 

from  the  French  government  distinguished  themselves  in 

Jan  Masaryk,  Czechoslovakia  the  Palms  Academique  purple  journalism.  To  be  eligible  they 

foreign  minister,  she  was  the  ribbon,  which  she  wears  prac-  must  have  been  dead  at  least 

torial  page,  is  a  word  portrayal  last  American  reporter  to  in-  tically  at  all  times.  Among  her  five  years  and  must  be  chosen 

of  subjects  of  news  interests,  terview  him  before  he  left  the  outstanding  interviews  was  one  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 

She  hops  from  a  fish  peddler’s  Hotel  Carlisle  in  New  Y’ork  for  with  the  Pope  on  election  day  judges. 

hobbies  or  a  taxi  driver’s  in-  the  return  which  ended  in  Sunday  1948  in  Rome.  She  Forty-five  persons  have  been 

nermost  thoughts,  ambitions,  tragedy.  was  permitted  to  quote  what  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, 

problems  and  desires,  to  the  “I  begged  him  not  to  return,”  he  said  at  her  audience.  founded  in  1928.  The  most  re- 

Govemor’s  lady;  from  the  U.S.  she  recalled.  “I  said,  ‘the  Com-  Her  hobby,  when  she  takes  cent,  elected  in  1950,  were  Carr 

Secret  Service  to  pizzas.  Like  munists  will  get  you.’  He  re-  time  off  from  writing,  which  is  V.  VanAnda,  New  York  Times 

the  walrus  in  “Alice  in  Won-  plied,  ‘Now,  you  are  talking  rarely,  is  painting  —  still  life,  managing  editor,  and  Robert 

derland,”  she  speaks  of  many  like  all  .\mericans  in  a  melo-  flowers  and  fruit,  a  placid  re-  F.  Wolfe,  co-publisher  of  the 

things  —  “from  cabbages  to  dramatic  dime  novel.”  treat  from  a  whirlwind  career  Ohio  State  Journal  and  Colum- 

kings.”  She’s  written  stories  on  every  of  news  activity.  bus  Dispatch. 
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News  Media 
Conference 
Bars  Press 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Merchant,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Canada,  and  Arnold  Heeney, 
Canadian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Gilbert  Seldes,  author  and 
critic,  was  chairman  of  the 
first  day’s  discussion  panel  on 
“encroachment”  on  Canadian 
airwaves  by  United  States  tele- 


can’t  speak  with  complete  can¬ 
dor  about  Canada  -  United 
States  communications  prob¬ 
lems  without  being  shielded  by 
the  university  from  having  its 
remarks  reported.  .  .  .  (This) 
raises  the  question  whether  the 
conference  or  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems 


participants  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  come  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  had  this  provision  not 
been  made  by  the  university.” 

The  university  also  ruled  that 
conference  participants  should 
not  be  interviewed  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  even  when  meetings  were 
not  in  session. 


Reporters  were  excluded  from 
the  third  annual  Canada-United 
States  Conference  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Rochester — a  two-day 
conference  at  which  “The  Com¬ 
munications  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States”  came  under  dis¬ 
cussion  by  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munications  media. 

The  conference  director.  Mas¬ 
on  Wade,  director  of  Canadian 
studies  at  the  University,  said 
the  vote  of  the  83  participants 
was  approximately  four-to-one 
in  favor  of  the  closed  sessions. 

Dissenters  included  Harry 
Montgomery,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Gillis  Purcell,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press;  and  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harv'ard  University. 

The  conference  ended  Aug. 
31  with  an  open  dinner  meeting 
addressed  by  Livingston  T. 


Urgent 


vision  broadcasters.  Problems 
of  book  and  magazine  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  second  day’s 
meetings. 

The  Rochester  Timea-Union 
protested  editorially  against 
the  barring  of  reporters  from 
the  sessions.  Said  one  editorial: 

“The  University  of  Rochester 
appears  to  have  turned  up  a 
rare  breed  of  newspaper,  wire 
service,  magazine  and  televi¬ 
sion  men.  According  to  the 
university  it  is  a  breed  that 


discussed  is  the  more  impor¬ 
tant.” 

President  Cornells  W.  De- 
Kiewiet  of  the  University  said 
it  was  the  university’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  it  possible  for 
men  in  responsible  and  critical 
positions  in  the  two  countries 
“to  come  together  to  exchange 
views  in  an  atmosphere  of  both 
cordiality  and  confidence. 

“The  experience  of  the  last 
two  conferences  made  it  very 
clear  indeed,”  he  said,  “that  a 
number  of  the  most  important 


you  need  the 

PERFECTION, 

TWINS 

in  your 

Com  muni oation 
Paper-\A/ork 


This  was  the  second  year  the 
conference  was  closed  to  the 
working  press. 

• 

Sports  Editor  Named 
As  Hodge  Associate 

Chicago 

Ellis  Veech,  sports  editor  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  one  of  54  defendants 
named  in  a  suit  hied  by  Lloyd 
Morey,  new  Illinois  state  audi¬ 
tor,  to  recover  $641,270  in  as¬ 
sets  of  the  former  auditor,  Or¬ 
ville  E.  Hodge. 


(Continued  from  page  61) 


like  to  go  on  i^cord  here  and 
now,  for  the  world  to  see,  that 
if  a  student  wants  to  speak  or 
write  a  foreign  language  .  .  . 
I  think  he  ought  to  study  a 
foreign  language.  If  it’s  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  or  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  foreign  country  he’s 
after,  however  .  .  .  well,  it  will 
have  to  be  somebody  else  who 
suggests  to  him  that  he’d  get 
more  in  the  same  length  of 
time  by  studying  specihc  in¬ 
formation  about  that  country. 

Let  someone  else  say  that  if 
it’s  a  better  understanding  of 
his  own  language  —  English  — 
that  he’s  after,  he’ll  get  more 
understanding  in  the  equivalent 
time  by  studying  Latin.  Or 
English. 

If  it’s  mental  discipline  .  .  . 
then  rigorous  application  to 
the  study  of  any  of  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  will  produce  the  same 
results.  Some  people  think. 

The  assumption  that  foreign 
language  study  offers  peculiar 
and  urgent  values  that  make 
it  a  “must”  for  all  journalism 
students  is  a  tradition  that 
eventually  will  go  the  way  of 
the  freshman  “dink.”  But 
you’ll  not  find  me  saying  it 
here. 

No  sir.  I  had  it. 
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NEWSPAPEK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Texas  Weeklies  Back 
Selective  Rep  Plan 


In  a  move  designed  to  offer 
what  it  calls  “unexploited 
markets”  to  national  and  re¬ 
gional  advertis¬ 
ers,  26  of  the 
leading  Texas 
weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  this  week 
appointed 
Moran  & 
Fischer,  Inc., 
New  York,  as 
national  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  rep¬ 
resentatives  for 
“Texas  Weekly 
Major  Markets.” 

At  the  same  time,  Dan 
Moran,  president,  announced 
that  M&F  will  open  offices  in 
Dallas  on  or  about  Oct.  1. 
He  said  that  Roy  Fox,  former¬ 
ly  co-publisher  and  still  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Colorado  City 
(Tex.)  Record,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Texas  manager. 

Explains  Action 
Mr.  Fox,  in  New  York  this 
week  to  discuss  the  new  venture 


with  Messers  Moran  and  Will¬ 
iam  Fischer,  vicepresident,  told 
Editor  &  Pi  blisher  that  the 
action  is  one  which  is  basic 
to  larger  weeklies  in  indepen¬ 
dent  markets  “if  they  aspire 
to  a  share  of  national  and  re¬ 
gional  advertising  proportionate 
to  their  importance  as  advertis¬ 
ing  media. 

“In  Texas,”  said  Mr.  Fox 
who  is  president  of  the  West 
Texas  Press  Association  and  a 
director  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  “we  have  some  550 
weeklies  in  a  variety  of  markets 
— big  city,  suburban  and  coun¬ 
tryside.  We  have  now  assembled 
probably  the  largest  selected 
group  of  weekly  publishers  in 
any  state  and  are  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  an  important  sales  volume 
new  to  the  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Fox,  whose  first  newspa¬ 
per  venture  was  as  publisher  of 
the  San  Saba  (Tex.)  News,  is 
former  general  manager  of 
Southwestern  Dailies,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  five  dailies  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma. 


The  26  newspapers  compris¬ 
ing  the  “Texas  Weekly  Major 
Markets”  are: 

Andrews  County  News; 
Bowie  News;  Brady  Standard; 
Brownfield  News  Herald;  Pan¬ 
ola  Watchman  (Carthage) ;  Co. 
Chron.  &  Dem.  Voice  (Cole¬ 
man)  ;  Colorado  City  Record; 
Fort  Stockton  Pioneer;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Herald  News;  Haskell  Free 
Press;  Heame  Democrat;  Here¬ 
ford  Brand;  Winkler  Co.  New » 
(Kermit);  Lamb  Co.  Leader 
(Littlefield) ;  Ochiltree  Co.  Her¬ 
ald  (Perryton);  Willacy  C  . 
News  (Raymondville) ;  Tulia 
Herald;  Lampasas  Dispatch  • 
F redericksburg  Standard; 
Huntsville  Item;  Crockett  Dem¬ 
ocrat;  Polk  Co.  Enterprise 
(Living.stone) ;  Center  Cham¬ 
pion;  Jasper  Newsboy;  Wood 
County  Record  (Mineola) ;  and 
the  Navasota  Examiner-Review. 

Moran  &  Fischer  also  re¬ 
present  “Weekly  Major  Mark¬ 
ets”  in  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  (E&P,  Feb.  11,  page  24). 


Jury  Considers 
Vote  Fraud  Story 

Tul.sa,  Okla. 

A  grand  jury  was  called 
especially  to  investigate  election 
abuses  uncovered  by  tbe  Tulsa 
T  ribune. 

The  Tribune  published  evi¬ 
dence  that  political  workers  of 
state  Sen.  John  W.  Russell  Jr., 
were  paid  $20  each  from  state 
j  funds  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
,  Board  for  electioneering. 

Nolen  Bulloch  and  Jim  Dowd, 
Tribune  reporters,  began  the 
;  disclosures  with  a  series  on  ex- 
jcessive  absentee  balloting. 

Gov.  Raymond  Gary  ordered 
an  investigation  by  the  attorney 
•  general  and  the  state  crime 
1  bureau.  He  clamped  down  on  all 
'public  records  concerning  the 
'relief  recipients  and  refused  the 
•press  any  further  access  to 
'them  until  after  the  jury’s  in- 
Ivestigation. 

• 

ij 

I  Landrey  in  Cairo 

{j  Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  United 
•j  Press  manager  for  France,  has 
J!  arrived  in  Cairo  to  reinforce 
•|the  U.P.  staff  there  during  the 
{'conferences  on  the  Suez  crisis. 
j|He  received  his  early  news 
il  training  on  the  Kansas  City 
jl  (Mo.)  Star  and  joined  UP  in 
jiNew  York  in  1943. 


Prof  Offers 
Plan  for  Test 
Of  Fairness 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

A  favor-disfavor  study  as  a 
new  technique  for  measuring 
the  fairness  of  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  political  campaigns  has 
been  proposed  by  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Murphy  of  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 

Dr.  Murphy  believes  such  a 
method  of  determining  fairness 
“would  not  strait-jacket  the  edi¬ 
tor  with  ill-conceived  notions  of 
faiimess  as  measured  by  a 
ruler.” 

Prof.  Murphy  called  for  a 
shift  in  thinking  on  political 
coverage  from  the  amount  of 
space  a  candidate  is  given  to 
the  kind  of  treatment  the  nom¬ 
inee  receives  in  the  press.  In 
such  a  study,  he  says,  a  group 
of  disinterested  persons  would 
analyze  story  content  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  published  state¬ 
ments  were  “favorable,”  “un¬ 
favorable”  or  “neutral”  to  the 
candidate. 

The  editor  does  his  readers 
“an  actual  disservice”  if  he 
“substitutes  some  pat  and  arti¬ 
ficial  formula  of  ‘fairness’  for 
his  own  objective  ideas  about 
what  he  should  print,”  the  pro¬ 
fessor  declared. 

He  said  “space  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  indicator  of  fairness 
or  lack  of  fairness.  The  notion 
that  equal  space  means  fair 
treatment  could  rob  us  of  all 
individuality  in  coverage  of  na¬ 
tional  political  campaigns.” 

The  equal  space  treatment 
often  would  also  be  unfair  cov¬ 
erage,  he  argued,  because  “it  is 
an  unusual  controversy  where 
each  side  generates  an  equal 
volume  of  significant  news.” 

Dr.  Murphy  says  that  a  favor- 
disfavor  approach  would  not  im¬ 
pose  such  restrictions  ‘on  an 
editor.  “It  would  allow  him  to 
select  and  write  for  his  own 
audience  because  treatment,  not 
amount  of  material,  would  be 
the  criterion.” 


154  Boys  to  Canatla 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  New$ 
sent  154  of  its  carriers  to  To¬ 
ronto  Aug.  28  as  its  guests  on 
a  two-day  trip  to  view’  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Exhibition.  The 
boys  were  winners  in  a  sub¬ 
scription  contest.  They  trav¬ 
eled  in  three  special  railroad 
cars. 
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Educators  Implore 
Help  from  Industry 


NEWLY-ELECTED  officers  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  pose  with  outgoing  president:  Left  to  right — Elmer  Beth, 
Kansas,  secretary-treasurer;  Kenneth  R.  Marvin,  Iowa  State,  past  presi¬ 
dent;  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  North  Carolina,  president;  and  Mitchell 
Charnley,  Minnesota,  second  vicepresident. 


Evanston,  Ill. 

A  warning  and  a  plea  to 
jumalism  schools  and  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  dominated 
the  sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  which  met  at 
Northwestern  University,  Aug. 
28-31.  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  9.) 

The  warning  was  a  double 
one,  directed  in  part  at  the 
colleges  and  in  part  at  the 
journalism  business.  Schools 
were  adNTsed  that  large  in¬ 
creases  in  college  enrollment 
would  create  serious  teaching 
problems  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  industry  was  warned  that 
it  would  have  to  compete  with 
other  major  professions  for  its 
share  of  outstanding  new  talent. 

The  industry  was  asked  for 
two  types  of  assistance:  help  in 
recruiting  top  students  into  the 
field  of  journalism,  and  financial 
assistance  in  sending  these  stu¬ 
dents  through  school  and  in 
aiding  journalism  schools  to 
meet  rising  educational  costs. 

Nearly  400  educators  and 
journalists,  representing  all 
forms  of  mass  media  and  more 
than  80  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  heard  the  plea  several 
times  during  the  meeting — first 
in  the  keynote  speech  and  again 
in  other  talks  and  seminar 
sessions. 

The  general  theme  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  “New’  Horizons  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  had  been  set  in  the 
key-note  address  by  Kenneth  R. 
Marvin,  president  of  the  AEJ 
and  director  of  the  journalism 
department  at  Iowa  State  Coll¬ 
ege. 

Discussing  the  “Horizons  in 
Journalism  Education,”  Mr. 
Manin  warned  the  educators 
that  huge  increases  in  college 
enrollment  in  the  near  future 
would  mean  vast  problems  in 
acquiring  competent  teachers 
and  teaching  facilities. 

“Institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  facing  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges,  if  not  crises 
in  their  history,”  he  said. 

The  communications  industry 
must  be  alerted  to  the  needs  of 
journalism  schools,  he  stated. 
“Financial  help  is  available  for 
those  schools  that  are  willing 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making 
their  specific  needs  known,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Marvin  proposed  that 
AEJ  set  up  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  obtaining  and  chan¬ 
neling  financial  aid.  It  would 
serve  as  “a  clearing  house  of 


information,  provide  consulta¬ 
tion  and  guidance  for  contri¬ 
butors,  and  make  known  the 
specific  needs  of  journalism 
schools.” 

Mr.  Marvin  said  that  editors 
and  publishers  could  help  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  themselves 
by  selling  top-ranking  high 
school  pupils  on  the  values  of 
journalism  as  a  profession.  Only 
half  of  the  top  high  school 
graduates  now  go  to  college 
and  many  of  them  have  never 
been  told  of  the  career  possibi¬ 
lities  in  journalism,  he  said. 

Committee’s  Report 

His  suggestions  were  in  line 
with  a  report  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  standards  of  teaching 
and  with  a  speech  by  Warren 
K.  Agee,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators,  a  group 
affiliated  with  AEJ. 

The  report  stressed  the  in¬ 
creased  competition  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  noted  that  the  en¬ 
gineering  industry  especially 
has  made  available  large 
amounts  of  money  for  both 
faculty  salary  increases  and 
student  scholarships. 

“Even  if  journalism  were  to 
hold  its  present  share  of  stu¬ 
dents,”  stated  the  committee 
report,  “it  would  ultimately 
lose  if  the  strongest  students 
academically  were  drawn  away 
to  other  majors  by  generous 
and  well-publicized  scholarship 
programs  there.” 

Mr.  Agee  said  he  was  press¬ 
ing  hard  for  scholarships — for 
full  employer  cooperation  with 
journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  both  financial  and  in 


other  ways” — not  forgetting  of 
course,  that  some  employer 
groups  have  already  exhibited 
strong  support  in  these  areas.” 

A  sharp  criticism  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  was  sounded  by 
Wallace  Carroll,  Washington 
news  editor  for  the  New  York 
Times.  He  delivered  the  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha  address  at  the  ban- 
quest  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  charged  that  journalism 
schools  were  failing  to  teach 
students  the  imagination  and 
vision  needed  in  the  crisis-rid¬ 
den  modern  world.  Teachers, 
tied  to  old  and  worn-out  meth¬ 
ods  of  journalism,  did  not  pre¬ 
pare  students  to  work  in  the 
new  and  creative  manner  re¬ 
quired  by  the  changing  world 
scene,  he  said. 

3  Groups  Elect 

In  conjunction  with  the  AEJ 
meeting,  two  affiliated  associa¬ 
tions  had  their  conventions. 
These  groups  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism 
(AASDJ)  and  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 


.Administrators  (ASJS.A). 

All  three  organizations  elect¬ 
ed  new  officers  who  will  take 
over  their  duties  on  Jan.  1. 

New  AEJ  officers  are:  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  president;  Wil¬ 
bur  Schramm,  Stanford,  first 
vicepresident;  Mitchell  Cham- 
ley,  Minnesota,  second  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Elmer  Beth,  Kansas, 
secretary-treasurer;  John  E. 
Stempel,  Indiana,  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education  in  Journalism.  The 
AEJ  also  chose  four  men  to  its 
Council  on  Communications  re¬ 
search:  Robert  L.  Jones,  Min¬ 
nesota;  Paul  Deutschman,  Mich¬ 
igan  State;  Theodore  Peterson, 
Illinois;  Bruce  H.  Westley,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  newly-elected  officers  of 
-AASDJ  are:  Ralph  Casey,  Min¬ 
nesota,  president;  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  Missouri,  vicepresident; 
Elmer  Beth,  Kansas,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Kenneth  Olson, 
Northwestern,  representative  to 
ACEJ. 

New  officers  of  ASJSA  are: 
Alfred  A.  Crowell,  Maryland, 
president;  Cecil  Shuford,  N. 
Texas  State  College,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  J.  William  Maxwell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  Donald  Bur- 
chard,  Texas  A&M,  representa¬ 
tive  to  ACEJ. 

• 

Add  Record  Column 
By  Robert  Ba^ar 

Growing  interest  in  recorded 
music  has  prompted  the  New 
York  Journal- American  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  editorial  coverage  with 
a  record  column,  conducted  by 
Robert  Bagar,  starting  Sunday, 
Sept.  9th.  The  new  feature,  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  and  Sunday,  will 
be  devoted  to  Mr.  Bagar’s  re¬ 
views  and  previews  of  the  new 
records  and  intimate  side-lights 
on  recording  stars.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  music  critic  on  the  World 
Telegram. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  and  the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  include,  left  to  right,  front — J.  William  Maxwell,  South 
Dakota,  secretary-treasurer;  Alfred  A.  Crowell,  Maryland,  president; 
and  Donald  Burchard,  Texas  A&M,  representative  on  ACEJ,  all  of 
ASJSA;  rear — Earl  English,  Missouri,  vicepresident,  and  Ralph  Casey, 
Minnesota,  president,  AASDJ. 
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Frank  Said  He  Would- 
And  By  Golly  He  Did! 


Hy  Janies  L.  ("oHin^s 


Wiw.wAv  thc^  brain 


y  is  what  she  calls  her  [)arl-liine  boss ...  at  teeri-ajje 
talk  slie's  more  agile  than  an  aerohat  on  a  pretzel 
sign  . . .  has  more  sizzle  and  sparkle  than  a  soda 
fountain. ..is  a  sure  hit  with  the  high  school  crowd... 
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Ad  Discounts 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Consensus  among  newspaper 
representatives  contacted  by 
E&P  is  that  there  is  no  real 
trend  yet  among  newspapers  to 
offer  continuity  discounts.  Some 
representatives  said  that  their 
newspapers  would  probably  an¬ 
nounce  discount  rates  for  ROP 
color  “if  advertisers  offered 
them  schedules.”  Still  other 
reps  expected  their  newspapers 
to  announce  discount  rates 
“sometime  in  September.”  All 
agreed  that  more  and  more 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  will  be  joining  the 
continuity  discount  bandwagon. 

As  J.  Rufus  Doig,  president, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  put 
it: 

“Most  advertising  agencies 
know,  and  many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  found  from  ex¬ 
perience,  there  is  no  greater 
merchandising  and  selling  im¬ 
pact  on  a  community  than  a 
full-page  newspaper  ad,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  published  in 
four  colors. 

“On  the  other  hand,  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  know  very  well 
that  the  greatest  misuse  of 
their  medium  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  underuse  —  with 
copy  too  small  and  schedules 
too  short. 

.■>2-Week  .Schedules 
“So  with  all  this  in  mind,” 
Mr.  Doig  continued,  “there  are 
a  number  of  newspapers  across 
the  country  who  are  eiving  con¬ 
sideration  to  establishing  dis¬ 
counts  for  the  use  of  .52  full 
pages  in  color  within  a  year, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  some  adverti.sers’  business 
has  a  seasonal  aspect,  making 
smaller  <liscounts  available  for 
insertions  and  26  insertions, 
few  newspapers  are  consid¬ 
ering  13  insertions. 

“On  full-page  units,  and  with 
consistency,  newspapers  find 
that  they  can  afford  such  dis¬ 
counts.  But  even  with  dis¬ 
counts,  newspapers  will  never 
be  able  to  match  the  cost  per 
color  page  ne*"  thousand  of  na¬ 
tional  mat^azines  which  ob¬ 
viously  cost  less  because  their 
page  size  is  less  than  one  half 
the  area  of  a  newspaper  page. 

“By  the  same  token,”  Mr. 
Doig  concluded,  “the  maga¬ 
zines’  page  does  not  have  the 
same  impact,  or  possibilities 
for  illustration  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  page  offers  adverti.sers.” 

.Advisable  to  Consider 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co.,  Chicago,  told 
E&P  that  after  talking  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  about 


discount  rates  “and  realizing  • 
only  too  well  the  seriousness  of 
our  competition,”  he  had  come 
to  this  conclusion:  “It  would 
be  advisable  for  newspapers  to 
give  serious  consideration  to 
adopting  a  discount  policy.” 

Two  of  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc., 
are  “favorably  disposed”  toward 
making  an  attractive  discount 
plan. 

Vincent  J.  Kelley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said:  “The  sustained 
trend  of  important  advertisers 
toward  the  frequent  and  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  spot  color  and  full 
color  in  large  units,  oftentimes 
in  full-page  units,  may  suggest 
to  more  than  a  few  publishers 
that  a  discount  rate  structure 
similar  to  those  commonly 
available  in  Sunday  color  comics 
be  considered. 

“The  New  Orleutut  (La.) 
Times- Picayune  and  States  will 
make  an  attractive  discount 
plan  available  to  advertisers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  run 
full  color  in  full-page  units  on 
a  regular  weekly  basis  up  to 
52  pages  in  as  many  weeks. 

“The  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times  and  Democrat,  which 
we  also  represent,  is  favorably 
disposed  toward  making  avail¬ 
able  an  attractive  discount  plan 
to  regular  full-page,  full-color 
users.” 

Several  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ready  done  more  than  give  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  adopting  a 
discount  policy;  they’ve  adopted 
such  policies. 

Only  last  month  nine  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  began  of¬ 
fering  discounts  from  10%  to 
25%  on  full  color  and  black 
and  white  ROP  when  used  52 
times  a  year  (E&P,  Aug.  25, 
page  14).  Even  before  this  tae 
Didianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  a 
Scripp.s-Howard  daily,  was  of¬ 
fering  discounts  for  13,  26  and 
39  ROP  color  insertions  a  year. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the 
thinking  behind  the  adoption  of 
these  discount  rates,  S-H  man¬ 
agement  in  New  York  said  any 
comment  would  have  to  come 
from  the  individual  papers  in¬ 
volved,  since  decisions  were 
arrived  at  individually  by  busi¬ 
ness  managers  of  the  individual 
newspapers  and  because  “every 
one  of  the  newspapers  involved 
had  a  different  reason  for  of¬ 
fering  these  discounts.” 

Accordingly,  E&P  went  to 
Louis  I).  Young,  advertising 
director  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

“We  decided  to  give  page  fre¬ 
quency  discounts,”  Mr.  Young 
told  E&P,  “to  encourage  more 
general  advei'tisers  to  use  more 
pages  in  full  color  with  greater 
frequency.  We  feel  the.se  dis¬ 


counts  have  many  advantages. 
They  can  easily  encourage  a 
greater  consistent  use  of  ROP 
color  and  could  be  the  factor  to 
discourage  cancellations  because 
of  an  earned  rate. 

Papers  Get  Hatchet  First 

“Our  general  feeling  is  that 
when  an  advertiser  or  an  agen¬ 
cy  feels  a  cut  must  be  made, 
newspapers  get  the  hatchet 
first,  whereas  magazines,  radio- 
TV,  supplements,  and  groups 
such  as  Metro  have  established 
the  value  of  discounts  for  vol¬ 
ume  and  frequency  and  are  less 
apt  to  be  cut  than  the  newspa¬ 
per  with  flat  rates.” 

Mr.  Young  went  on  to  point 
out  that  most  newspapers  are 
limited  as  to  the  number  of 
color  ads  they  can  handle  dur¬ 
ing  a  day’s  run,  and  that  with 
manpower  shortages  as  they 
are  in  press  rooms,  planning 
must  be  made  considerably  in 
advance  for  color  in  order  to 
have  adequate  manpower. 
Hence,  he  said,  cancellations 
could  lie  extremely  costly. 

Another  advantage  of  dis¬ 
counts  for  frequency  and  vol¬ 
ume  cited  by  Mr.  Young,  dealt 
with  the  advertiser  who  might 
currently  be  running  six  or 
eight  full  pages  in  color  in  a 
year  but  who  might  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  run  13,  and  the  adver- 


Prayer 


tiser  currently  running  10  to 
15  pages  might  be  encouraged 
to  run  26  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  discounts. 

Asked  if  he  felt  that  news¬ 
papers  could  strengthen  their 
competitive  selling  position  by 
offering  advertisers  a  sliding 
scale,  Mr.  Young  said  he  didn’t 
think  so.  “I  hope  you  won’t 
consider  what  we  are  doing  as 
a  sliding  scale  arrangement.” 

Uniform  Discounts 

He  said  he  feels  that  news¬ 
papers  can  come  pretty  close  to 
having  fairly  uniform  discounts 
for  frequencies  of  full  pages. 
“But  I  would  hate  to  think  what 
would  happen  to  the  rate  struc¬ 
tures  of  general  advertising 
across  the  U.  S.  if  newspapers 
were  going  to  put  in  sliding 
scales,  because  all  you  have  to 
do  is  look  at  the  sliding  scales 
now  in  effect  in  many  of  our 
major  cities.” 

Mr.  Young  added  that  from 
an  economic  standpoint  a  news- 
l)aper  can  handle  a  full-page 
ad  far  cheaper  than  it  could 
handle  two  half  pages  or  four 
quarter  pages  or  eight  one- 
eighth  pages. 

“Because  of  this,”  Mr.  Young 
said,  “we  have  a  feeling  that 
perhaps  the  advertiser  who  will 
use  his  full  pages  frequently 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


TODAY 


A  short  daily  prayer  for  every  weekday  .  .  .  designed 
to  follow  religious  and  national  holidays,  and  significant 
events  in  daily  themes  .  .  . 

You  can  place  it  on  your  front  page,  in  your  religious  or 
church  .section,  or  on  your  editorial  page.  Wherever  you 
place  it,  your  PRAYER  FOR  TODAY  will  have  assured 
daily  readership  .  .  . 

Written  by  highly-re.spected  ministers  and  laymen  from 
18  denominations  to  help  your  readers  in  solving  per¬ 
plexing  problems  of  everyday  living  .  .  . 

You  can  start  using  PRAYER  FOR  TODAY  on  any 
date.  Write  or  wire  today  for  sample  releases  and 
rates  .  .  . 

The  price  is  right  .  ,  ,  and  you  can  judge  the  value. 

National  Council 

RELIGIOUS  FEATURES 

257  FOURTH  AVENUE,  4th  FLOOR,  NEW  YORK  10.  NEW  YORK 
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Ad  Discounts 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

should  be  encouraged  to  run  it 
more  frequently,  and  others 
should  be  encouraged  to  try  full 
pages  in  color.” 

Another  newspaper  to  recent¬ 
ly  announce  adoption  of  a  dis¬ 
count  schedule  for  multiple  full- 
page  ROP  units  used  within 
one  year,  in  either  black  and 
white,  one  or  two  colors,  or  full 
color,  was  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
(E&P,  Aug.  18,  page  17).  A 
contract  is  required  to  obtain 
the  following  discounts:  13 
pages  within  one  year,  3% ;  26 
pages,  6%  ;  39  pages,  9% ;  and 
52  pages,  12%. 

According  to  John  W.  Mof¬ 
fett,  advertising  director,  the 
multiple  page  discount  schedule 
was  announced  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  general  advertisers  to 
use  1)  full-page  units;  and  2) 
major  consistent  space  to 
achieve  greater  impact. 

Important  Saving 

Mr.  Moffett  said  the  advant¬ 
age  of  a  “fair”  schedule  of  dis¬ 
counts  for  the  use  of  multiple 
pages  is  that  it  permits  an 
important  saving  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  makes  maximum  use 
of  newspaper  advertising,  and 
is  thus  a  deterrent  to  the  spur- 
-of-the-moment  cancellation  of 
a  planned  campaign. 

“These  cancellations,”  Mr. 
Moffett  pointed  out,  “have,  of 
course,  plagued  newspapers  for 
years,  perhaps  chiefly  because 
of  their  flat  rate  schedules.” 

Mr.  Moffett  said  that  the 
only  disadvantage  to  a  discount 
schedule  would  become  appar¬ 
ent  “if  the  above  thinking  were 
wrong,  no  additional  business 
resulted  from  discounts,  and 
the  newspaper  ended  up  simply 


getting  less  money  for  what  it 
had  been  selling  at  a  higher 
figure.” 

He  added  that  newspaper 
rate  structures  have  not  en¬ 
couraged  major  use  of  the 
medium  by  major  advertisers. 
“I  believe  that  the  setting  up 
of  discount  schedules  by  many 
newspapers  today  may  be  some¬ 
thing  that  will  improve  the 
situation,  and,  hopefully,  place 
newspapers  generally  in  a 
somewhat  better  selling  posi¬ 
tion.” 

Effective  Aug.  1  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  a  new  rate  structure  affect¬ 
ing  the  use  of  color  insertions 
(E&P,  June  23,  page  17).  The 
55-year  old  daily  abolished  its 
long-standing  color  cost  struc¬ 
ture  of  percentages  based  on 
the  black-and-white  rate  and 
instituted  frequency  discounts 
scaled  for  color  ads  only. 

Flat  Cost  Basis 

Under  the  new  system  color 
costs  are  scaled  on  a  flat  cost 
basis,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  an  ad  appears  lowers  the 
cost  accordingly.  Frequently 
discounts  on  color  in  the  Chron¬ 
icle  can  go  as  high  as  30%,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  or  not  the 
insertion  is  for  13,  26,  39,  or 
52  times.  Prices  are  for  black 
and  one,  two,  or  three  colors. 

M.  J.  Butler,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chronicle, 
said  the  new  color  rate  struc¬ 
ture  was  instituted  to  “encour¬ 
age  more  frequent  use  of  color 
advertising  by  giving  these  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  to  advertisers. 

“These  new  color  rates  now 
make  it  feasible  to  consider 
color  for  all  ads,”  he  added. 

Frequency  discounts  have 
been  available  for  some  time 
from  Sunday  supplements  and 
in  some  cases  from  locally- 
edited  Sunday  magazines. 


But  last  month  American  w,  , 

Weekly  announced  that  with  its  llllc,  Ex-S.  F.  Call 
first  issue  of  1957  a  new  system 

of  volume  discounts  will  go  in-  Publisher.  Dies 
to  effect,  with  discounts  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  30%  for  the  San  Rafael,  Calif, 

advertiser  whose  space  use  Leo  J.  Ihle,  56,  former  pub^ 
equals  91  pages  within  a  con-  n^her,  San  Francisco  Call. 
tract  year  (E&P,  Aug.  18,  page  BuUetin,  died  of  a  heart  at- 

tack  Sept.  2  at  his  San  Rafael 
This  week,  Edwin  C.  Ken-  Calif.,  home.  ’ 

nedy,  American  Weekly’s  ad-  Mr.’  Ihle’s’  nearly  40  years  of 
vertising  director,  told  E&P  newspaper  work  included  busi- 
that  this  new  schedule  is  an  al-  ness  managership  of  the  Call- 
ternate  to  a  discount  plan  an-  Bulletin  from  1930  to  1953  fol- 
nounced  in  the  fall  of  1955  lowed  by  two  years  as  publisher 
whereby  advertisers  of  all  sizes  He  retired  last  October  to  de^ 
can  earn  the  same  discounts  re-  vote  himself  to  his  Birchlane 
gardless  of  size  of  space  used.  Gardens,  known  for  its  cym- 
Thus,  the  one-inch  advertiser,  bidium  orchids. 


as  well  as  the  large-space  user 
can  earn  the  following  dis- 


Mr.  Ihle  joined  the  Scripps 
Newspapers  in  1916  as  a  Con- 


counts:  For  one  to  five  inser-  cinnati  Post  copy  boy.  Later  he 
tions,  no  discount;  six  to  12  became  a  personal  secretary  to 
insertions,  3%  discount;  13  to  E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of 
25  insertions  9% ;  26  to  38,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


12%;  39  to  51,  16%;  and  for 
52  or  more  insertions,  20%. 


Before  joining  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  Mr.  Ihle  was  with  the 


Baltimore 

Emmett  P.  Kavanaugh,  62, 


WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS— 
IT’S  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 

$6.50—1  year  $10.00 — 2  years 

Al  foreign  countries,  $10.00  a  year 
Flaat*  •ncleta  chack  with  ardar 


Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook, 
new  volume  discounts,  which  then  a  member  of  the  Copley 
become  effective  with  the  Jan.  group. 

6,  1957  issue  of  American  e 

Weekly  “are  in  addition  to  the 

continuity  discounts.”  £.  P.  Kavauaugh; 

The  new  volume  discounts  " 

apply  as  follows:  20%  for  the  Sunpapers  Sec’v 

equivalent  of  39  pages  in  a  a  r 

contract  year;  23%  for  52  Baltimore 

pages;  26%  for  65  pages;  28%  Emmett  P.  Kavanaugh,  62, 
for  78  pages;  30%  for  91  pages,  vicepresident  and  secretary  of 
“We  have  now  executed  rate  a.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers  of 
policies  which  are  decidedly  to  the  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore, 
the  advantage  of  the  small  ad-  died  Sept,  5  of  a  heart  attack, 
vertiser  and  offer  really  sub-  Mr.  Kavanaugh  became  a 
stantial  rewards  in  the  way  of  figure  in  the  newspaper  business 
economy  to  the  large  adver-  world  after  having  started  in 
tiser,”  Mr.  Kennedy  explained.  1920  as  a  police  reporter  for 
Asked  what  he  thought  about  the  Evening  Sun.  In  seven 
sliding  scales  being  offered  to  years  as  a  reporter,  he  devel- 
advertisers,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  oped  wide  contacts  with  Mary- 
that  speaking  for  himself  “it  land  political  and  government 
seems  obvious  that  a  sliding  leaders. 

scale  is  definitely  to  the  ad-  He  joined  the  business  staff 
vantage  of  advertisers  and,  in  1927  when  he  was  placed  in 
consequently,  it  follows  that  it  charge  of  street  sales.  He  be- 
likewise  will  be  to  the  advan-  came  circulation  manager  in 
tage  of  publishers.”  1930,  advanced  to  assistant 

- - 1  business  manager  in  1934  and 

business  manager  in  1948. 

K'  In  the  A.  S.  Abell  (Company, 
you  k«vo  Intornatlenal  bualnota  .  Mr.  Kavanaugh  had  been  secrc- 


you  kavo  Intarnatlenal  bualnata 


intarasH  aasociatad  with  publithinq,  '  tary  since  1939  and  in  March 


printing,  advartiaing  or  commarcial  '  this  year  was  given  the  added 
radio,  and  you  want  to  Itaap  in  touch  position  of  vicepresident, 
with  thosa  aetivitias  in  Australia  and  • 

Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Nawa,  '  •  m 

tha  national  monthly  business  nawa-  ^Miss  America  Photog 
paper  devoted  to  thosa  closely  ra-  ATLANTIC  ClTY,  N.  J- 

latad  interests  of  "Down  Under.**  o  ^ 

Sam  Myers,  veteran  pnoto?- 

rapher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bu- 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
V  ^  special  award  Sept.  3  dur- 

ing  the  registration  for  the 
Miss  America  pageant  here.  He 
St.,  Sydney  Australia  was  surprised  with  a  huge  cake 
xiption  to  U,  S.  $330,  honoring  him  for  his  work 
'or  sample  copy.  photographing  the  pageants 

since  they  began  in  1921. 
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Standard’s  new  radiation- resistant  lubricants 
are  helping  put  atomic  power  to  work 


During  exposure  to  atomic  radiulion,  some  petroleum  oils  are  turned 
into  solids,  hard  enough  to  drive  a  nail,  useless  as  a  lubricant 

BY  1975  the  world  will  use  nearly  twice  as  much  energy  as  it 
does  today— and  atomic  power  will  be  needed  to  supply  part  of 
the  growing  demand.  Helping  develop  this  new  power,  Standard 
research  teams  have  been  working  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  on  many  projects  during  the  past  10  years. 

One  of  our  most  urgent  problems  was  to  find  lubricants  for  atomic 
machinery  able  to  withstand  withering  radiation.  Using  a  brand- 
new  base  derived  from  petroleum.  Standard  scientists  developed 
oils  that  last  two  to  three  times  longer  than  conventional  lubri¬ 
cants — and  speed  the  day  when  commercial  atomic  power  will  help 
drive  planes  and  ships,  and  generate  electricity  for  your  home. 


atomic  energy  will  be  needed  to 
help  meet  1975  power  demands 
of  nearly  twice  those  of  1956 


STANDARD  OIL^COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

puts  pmtroleum  progress  to  work  for  you 
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It’s  ‘Bazaar’ 
HowReporters 
Can  Misspell 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newspaper  editors  are 
plagued  by  poor-spelling  by  re¬ 
porters,  W.  MacLean  John¬ 
son,  publisher  of  “New  Goals  in 
Spelling,”  reveals.  (One  of  the 
words  frequently  misspelled  is 
“misspell,”  editors  told  him.) 

Mr.  Johnson,  president  of 
V/ebster  Publishing  Company 
here,  has  just  completed  a  spot 
survey  of  newspapers.  The 
“New  Goals  in  Spelling”  are 
written  by  Dr.  William  A.  Kott- 
meyer  and  May  R.  Lambader. 

To  a  man,  editors  said  that 
younger  newspaper  men  are 
poorer  spellers  than  older  news- 
jiapermen  (in  spite  of  perhaps 
more  education  of  younger 
men) . 

Asked  “how  important  do  you 
consider  spelling  for  a  news¬ 
paper  man,”  almost  one  half 
said  “vital”  while  the  balance 
said  “of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.”  Not  one  said  “of  minor 
importance.” 

Two  thirds  of  the  editors 
said  that  poor  spel.ing  would 
hold  back  a  newspaper  man 
who,  otherwi.se,  was  capable 
and  reliable.  Almost  one-third 
reported  that  poor  spelling 
“won’t  help.”  Only  one  editor 
said  it  was  “of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.” 

Asked  by  Mr.  Johnson  to 
list  words  frequently  mi.s- 
spelled,  editors  submitted: 

marshal,  accommodate,  con- 
.sensus,  flout-flaunt,  separate, 
embarrass,  occurred,  principle 
&  principal,  dependent,  hemor¬ 
rhage,  weird,  parallel,  veterin¬ 
arian,  commitment,  misspell,  af¬ 
fidavit. 

Among  the  words  mentioned 
by  more  than  one  editor  were: 
marshal,  accommodate,  oc¬ 
curred,  principle  and  separate. 

Many  editors  made  special 
comments  such  as: 

“We  don’t  tolerate  poor  spell¬ 
ing  for  long.” 

“Misspelling  by  a  reporter 
marks  him  as  a  man  careless 
of  or  indifferent  to  words,  and 
words  are  his  business.” 

“The  average  high  school  and 
college  graduate  today  is  a  very 
poor  speller,  apparently  reflect¬ 
ing  the  trend  away  from  the 
three  R’s.” 

“My  experience  is  that  bad 
spellers  fail  in  other  phases  of 
accuiacy.  It  involves  some  de¬ 
fect  of  optical  observation,  at 
least.” 

“This  is  a  survey  we’ve 


wanted  to  answer  for  a  long 
time.  We  have  a  Harvard  man 
on  our  staff,  for  instance,  who 
wrote  about  ‘a  bazaar  series  of 
events.’  (Yale  men  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  ! )  ” 

NYC  Grads 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

as  a  sports  reporter  on  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspaper;  one  is  work¬ 
ing  for  a  baseball  statistical 
bureau;  and  one  has  landed  on 
a  local  trade  journal. 

“We  are  pretty  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  copyboy  work  while 
going  to  school  is  the  answer 
to  the  local  newspaper  job  sit¬ 
uation  for  New  Yorkers  and  we 
are  not  only  intensifying  our 
efforts  to  place  freshmen  on 
New  York  papers,  but  also  util¬ 
izing  our  new  cooperative 
training  program  to  attract 
copyboys  who  up  to  now  have 
not  thought  of  going  to  college. 

“This  year’s  graduating  class 
is  almost  typical  of  our  pattern 
in  the  past  although  we  have 
placed  more  of  our  non-copy- 
boy  graduates  with  local  trade 
papers  in  previous  years. 

“One  reason  we  seem  to  be 
able  to  attract  copyboys  is  the 
type  of  teacher  on  our  faculty. 
All  our  courses  are  taught  by 
working  newspapermen  and  the 
kids  know  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  living  journalism,  and 
since  we  have  men  from  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Times,  Post, 
News  bearing  the  teaching  load, 
they  are  exposed  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  concepts  and  styles.” 

The  Long  Island  University 
Department  of  Journalism  co¬ 
operative  training  program, 
tested  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  with  three  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  will  be  made  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  cooperative  training  pro¬ 
gram  enables  journalism  ma¬ 
jors  who  aie  working  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  radio  or 
television  stations,  and  public 
relations  organizations  to  ob¬ 
tain  academic  credit  for  work 
experience.  The  summer  work 
was  directed  by  Ernest  Mills, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  copy 
desk.  Students  completing  the 
work  are:  Eliot  Tiegel,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Robert 
Sales,  New  York  Post,  and 
Arthur  Solomon,  Earl  Fore¬ 
man  Associates. 

Long  Island  University  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  who  expect  to 
enroll  in  the  cooperative  train¬ 
ing  program  this  fall  include 
the  following:  Manuel  Topol, 
Associated  Press;  Gerald  Pat¬ 
terson,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Carlyle  Winter,  New 
York  Times,  and  William  Ber¬ 
man,  WPIX. 


Newsprint 
Report  Set 
For  Inland 


Chicago 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Press,  and 
Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Un¬ 
ion,  will  be  among  the  speakers 
at  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  72nd  annual  meeting 
at  the  Drake  hotel  here,  Oct. 
14-16. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  will  speak 
at  the  Oct.  1.5  luncheon  and  Mr. 
Dunwody  will  be  the  speaker 
in  an  employe  relations  session 
that  afternoon. 

A  slide-illustrated  report  of 
the  findings  of  the  Midwest 
Newsprint  Survey  sponsored 
by  the  Inland  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  and  jointly  financed  by 
fl87  daily  newspapers  of  12  mid¬ 
west  states  and  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  supplying  the  area 
will  be  given  that  Monday 
morning  by  Drs.  Donald  Knight 
and  Ralph  Nafziger  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  lesearch 
team  which  conducted  the  study. 
Philip  I).  Adler,  publisher  of 
the  Davinport  (Iowa)  Daily 
Times  and  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
land’s  newsprint  committee,  will 
report  plans  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  meet  the  newsprint 
needs  of  Inland  area  publishers. 
Inlanders  will  gather  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Oct.  14  for  an  evening 
reception  planned  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  direction  of 
Vicepresident  Lester  A.  Walker, 
publisher  of  the  Fremont 
(Nebr.)  Cuide  and  Tribune. 

Other  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Stewart  Riley,  publisher 
of  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times- 
Mail  and  Bloomiti^fton  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone,  will  include: 

“Keeping  Rigor  Mortis  Out 
of  Trading  Areas”,  a  talk  by 
James  C.  Downs  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation  and  .senior  partner 
of  Downs,  Mohl  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

Mechanical  “firsts”  —  demon¬ 
strations  and  descriptions  of 
new  machines  and  methods — by 
a  jianel  headed  by  John  Bar¬ 
ron,  mechanical  superintendent. 
La  Salle-Peru  (Ill.)  News-Trib¬ 
une,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
mechanical  committee. 

A  panel  on  “Sales  Promotion 
Tools  That  Build  Circulation”, 
headed  by  William  K.  Todd, 
business  manager,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  -  Republic  and 


Star,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
circulation  committee. 

“Ideas  for  Better  News- 
papers” — especially  in  the  field 
of  government  coverage — by  a 
panel  organized  by  Dale  Staf¬ 
ford,  publisher,  Greenvilif 
(Mich.)  News,  chairman  of  the 
news-editorial  committee  and 
including  the  Chicago  Pail^ 
News’  George  Thiem,  who  dug 
out  the  scandal  in  the  Illinoi;; 
auditor’s  office. 

Exhibits  of  prize  winners  in 
Inland’s  local  government  news 
contest  conducted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  200  best 
news  pictures  entered  in  In¬ 
land’s  annual  newsphoto  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University. 

Paul  Martin,  memlier  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons 
since  1935  and  minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare 
since  1946,  will  speak  at  the 
Oct.  16  luncheon. 


Presidential 
Photog  Dead 

Washington 

John  S.  Thompson,  48  a 
camera  man  on  the  White 
House  beat  for  20  ycar.s  and 
a  favorite  of  Presidents,  died 
Sept.  2  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Thomp.son  numliered 
among  his  awards  for  photog¬ 
raphy  the  grand  prize  of  the 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  in  1947,  first 
prize  in  1948  in  the  spot  news 
class  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  and  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Editor  &  Publisher 
awards  in  1948  and  lO.')!,  a 
Look  magazine  award  in  1954 
and  a  White  House  photogra¬ 
phers  prize  in  the  same  year. 

He  was  on  a.ssignment  to 
the  White  House  for  .\cme 
News  Pictures  when  Po.stmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield 
invited  him  to  become  pictorial 
director  for  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  He  took  that  position 
in  1952  and  was  active  until 
hospitalized  by  his  fatal  illness. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  called  Mr.  Thomp.son  “my 
photographer.” 


Stale  Fair  Edition 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
The  Lincoln  Sunday  Journal 
and  Star  published  an  88-page 
State  Fair  edition  in  advance 
of  the  seven-day  Nebraska 
State  Fair.  The  special  edition 
included  six  color  pages. 
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hitting  the  road 

in  New  England 


It  all  started  back  in  1915.  when  Jenney  Manufae- 
turing  Company  built  the  first  “drive-in”  gas  sta¬ 
tion  in  New  England.  Last  year,  there  were  10,314 
such  stations  in  Yankee-land  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  more  than  three  million  registered  autos  and 
the  ever-increasing  tide  of  year-round  visitors.  In 
the  last  year,  these  stations  sold  more  than  2.6  bil- 
gallons  of  gasoline  .  .  .  enough  to  carry 


1..504..532  families  around  the  world.  We  don't 
think  they  went,  though,  because  they’re  still  right 
here,  going  places  every  day. 


These  roving  Yankees  don’t  stick  to  dry  land, 
either.  This  year,  an  estimated  250,000  outboard 
motorboats  and  46,000  sailboats  plied  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  sutmy  waters.  Lakes,  rivers,  and  costal 
waters  abounded  with  prams,  dinghies,  outboards, 
cabin  cruisers,  sloops,  and  deep-water  60-footers. 
The  price  tags  varied  from  as  little  as  $10  for  an 
old.  weather-beaten  dory  to  $75,000  for  a  welded 
steel  yacht.  Between  200  and  3(X)  boatyards  are 
kept  busy  supplying  the  rising  demand.  No  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  is  possible  of  the  dollars  spent  at 
docking  facilities  for  service,  gas  and  oil,  groceries 
and  supplies,  marine  hardware  and  boat  repair 
eejuipment. 


^es,  there’s  a  lot  of  money  being  spent  in  New 
England  .  .  .  money  for  food  and  fun,  for  boats, 
cars,  and  clothes  .  .  .  for  all  the  things  that  go  to 
make  a  full  life.  19.56  style.  In  prosperous  New 
England,  you’ll  find  more  money  earned,  saved, 
and  spent  per  capita  than  in  any  comparable  se<  - 
tion  of  the  country.  That’s  your  invitation  ...  if 
you  have  something  to  sell,  come  on  up  and  sell 
it  in  New  England  through  the  New  England  News- 
pjpers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 


MAINE — Banior  Daily  Newt  (M). 
VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Banninf- 
ton  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prast 
(M),  Rutland  Harald  (M>. 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa  (MAE). 
Boston  Globa  (S>.  Brockton  Entargrisa  A 
Timas  (E),  Fall  Rim  Harald  Naws  (E). 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardner  Naws 
(E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca 
Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE).  Lynn  Itam  (E). 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 


(E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazatta 
(MAE).  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M. 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E).  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M). 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (El 
Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post 
Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E) 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record -Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain 
Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS). 
Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE), 
Torrington  Register  (E),  Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican  A  American  (MAE),  Waterbury 
Republican  (MAS). 
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Ad  Salesmen 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

advantage  one  company  has 
over  another  is  the  quality  of 
its  employes.  If  a  newspaper 
man  made  that  statement 
about  his  profession  he  would 
be  derided  by  his  colleagues 
and  rejected  by  his  boss.  This 
fossilized  attitude  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  recent  demise 
of  some  of  the  oldest  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country. 

Newspapers  cannot  survive 
by  taking  “what’s  left.’’  The 
drop  in  journalism  school  en¬ 
rollments  between  1947  and 
1956  is  an  indication  of  the 
growing  apathy  toward  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career.  If  the  ex¬ 
perience  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  is  typical,  even 
among  those  who  graduate  in 
journalism  and  advertising 
fewer  than  half  actually  go  to 
work  for  newspapers.  Agen¬ 
cies,  manufacturers,  maga¬ 
zines,  broadcasting,  and  public 
relations  are  more  alluring. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
better  people  are  no  longer  at¬ 
tracted  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  newspaper  work.  What,  then, 
can  a  newspaper  do  to  interest 
young  people  in  the  newspaper 
advertising  business?  Here  are 
four  suggestions: 

1.  Grow  your  own.  About 
one-third  of  the  high  schools 
have  a  class  in  journalism  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  them  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper.  Here  is  a 
ready-made  source  of  interest¬ 
ed  young  people.  If  you  can 
get  one  or  two  of  these  people 
started  working  on  your  news¬ 
paper  each  year,  either  writing 
or  working  in  dispatch,  you 
will  have  a  natural  talent  pool. 
This  method  will  help  you  to 
look  over  the  prospective 
youngster  and  train  him  to 
some  degree  and  it  will  help 
the  trainee  sharpen  his  interest 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Summer  internships  are  a 
similar  method  used  to  recruit 
college  students  for  summer 
jobs.  Under  these  arrange¬ 
ments  the  student  is  paid  a 
nominal  salary  and  given  a  va¬ 
riety  of  jobs  to  do.  This  helps 
him  to  learn  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  operation  and  shows  him 
the  kinds  of  work  available. 
More  important,  it  helps  him 
become  “newspaper  minded.” 

Much  of  the  current  lack  of 
interest  in  newspaper  work 
among  high  school  and  college 
people  is  based  on  a  lack  of 
understanding.  I  have  found  in 
mv  course  in  “The  Selling  of 
Advertising”  that  most  stu¬ 
dents  have  an  aversion  for  sell¬ 


ing.  In  fact,  selling  is  a  dirty 
word.  Someone  has  told  them 
that  selling  involves  high  pres¬ 
suring  someone  into  going  for 
a  ride,  where  you  high-jack 
him  and  leave  him  stranded  to 
walk  home. 

The  concept  of  selling  as  a 
service  and  advertising  as  a 
business  stimulant  has  never 
occurred  to  most  young  people. 
It  is  about  time  that  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  overcome  this 
derogatory  impression.  This 
brings  up  the  second  point. 

2.  Sell  your  own  field.  Talk 
about  advertising  and  newspa¬ 
pers  every  chance  you  get. 
Many  schools  have  Career 
Days,  where  they  bring  in  local 
experts  to  discuss  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  various  fields. 
Talk  up  advertising  at  career 
days  and  other  meetings. 

Tell  your  friends  to  send  in 
interested  kids.  Discuss  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  any  alert  young 
man  or  woman. 

Whatever  you  say,  make  it 
positive.  Make  it  sound  inter¬ 
esting  and  exciting.  Remem¬ 
ber,  young  people  are  idealists. 
Point  up  the  public  service  as¬ 
pects  of  advertising.  Don’t  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  long 
hours,  the  pressure,  or  the  pet¬ 
ty  annoyances.  Let  a  young 
person  decide  for  himself  what 
he  likes  and  dislikes. 

After  all,  a  job,  like  a  wo¬ 
man,  is  seldom  perfect,  but  a 
man  can  get  a  lot  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  either  if  he  learns  to 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
What  young  thing  ever  told 
her  starry-eyed  swain  what  a 
crab  she  could  be  after  the 
marriage  ceremony.  This  isn’t 
deception,  it’s  just  the  power  of 
positive  persuasion. 

And  here  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  suggestion  of  all.  Never, 
no  never,  mention  the  fact  that 
you  went  to  work  “way  back 
when”  for  20  cents  an  hour. 
Remember,  thi.s  is  1956  and  the 
minimum  wage  is  one  dollar. 
Those  twenty  -  cents  -  an  -  hour 
stories  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  current  impression  that 
newspaper  advertising  men  are 
poorly  paid. 

Even  the  most  cursory  check 
will  indicate  that  the  compe¬ 
tent  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
man  with  three  to  five  years 
experience  is  making  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year.  And  the 
chances  of  making  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  living  were  never  bet¬ 
ter.  Accentuate  the  positive  in 
talking  to  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  just  as  you  do  in  writ¬ 
ing  an  ad. 

3.  Advertise  and  publicize. 
It  is  all  right  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  continue  putting  in 


stories  about  the  shortage  of 
engineers  but  don’t  forget  that 
there  also  is  a  shortage  of 
trained  newspaper  people.  Use 
your  newspaper  as  a  vehicle 
for  stimulating  interest  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  work 
as  a  career. 

Invite  local  school  groups  to 
tour  your  plant.  Keep  parents 
informed  through  house  ads  and 
stories  about  newspaper  work 
and  the  economic  functions  of 
advertising.  Go  beyond  the 
Advertising  Council  material 
and  prepare  your  own  material 
on  the  opportunities  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  services  it  per¬ 
forms  for  everyone. 

4.  Conduct  a  short  course  or 
seminar.  Some  newspapers  con¬ 
duct  a  short  course  or  training 
period  in  the  problems  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper.  This  gets 
new  staff  members  and  other 
young  people  acquainted  with 
the  newspaper  and  its  opera¬ 
tions. 

You  might  consider  arrang¬ 
ing  for  some  of  your  new 
trainees  who  are  not  college 
trained  to  attend  a  short 
course  at  a  nearby  school  of 
journalism.  The.se  courses  run 
from  one  to  six  weeks  and  give 
people  with  some  practical 
background  a  thorough  briefing 
in  advertising  principles  and 
practices.  The  short  course  is 
now  being  used  as  a  refresher 
for  all  levels  of  management 
and  for  all  types  of  business 
from  feed  dealers  to  banking. 

5.  Keep  them  satisfied.  Once 
you  get  a  young  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspaper  work  and 
w'orking  on  your  paper,  your 
job  is  only  half  done.  You  must 
still  keep  him  happy  in  his 
job.  This  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  regular  salary  increases.  Be 
sure  to  develop  his  interest  in 
the  services  that  advertising 
performs. 

The  young  person  today 
wants  to  feel  that  he  is  making 
a  worthwhile  contribution  to 
society  and  would  like  to  feel 
that  his  work  is  necessary. 
Make  sure  the  new  man  appre¬ 
ciates  the  basic  functions  of 
advertising  as  the  world’s 
greatest  mover  of  merchandise 
and  provider  of  the  better 
things  of  life  for  everyone. 

• 

Theatre  Train 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  theater  train  to  New  York 
City,  sponsored  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  plans  are  being 
made  for  another  in  1957.  A 
group  of  129  from  South  Ala¬ 
bama  cities  made  the  one-week 
trip,  accompanied  by  Fields 
Varner,  amusement  editor. 


Nameplate 
Of  Banner 
In  Full  Color 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  81  -  year  -  old  NashviUt 
Banner  began  the  use  of  i 
three-color  nameplate  on 
One  in  its  Labor  Day  edition. 

The  Banner’s  name,  in  Old 
English  type,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  sky  blue.  The 
eagle,  separating  the  wori 
Nashville  and  Banner,  was  snr- 
mounted  by  the  American  llig 
in  red,  white  and  blue. 

For  many  the  new  mast 
symbolized  the  Banner’s  emi¬ 
nence  in  ROP  color.  Media  Rec. 
ords  in  1955  placed  the  Ban¬ 
ner  over  all  other  six-day  news¬ 
papers  in  volume  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  according  to  the 
last  accounting,  the  paper 
again  leads  the  six-day  news¬ 
papers. 

On  Feb.  29  this  year  the 
Banner  announced  President 
Eisenhower’s  decision  to  run 
for  re-election  with  a  full  page 
one,  four-color  picture  of  the 
President.  So  numerous  were 
the  requests  for  copies  the  Ban¬ 
ner  reproduced  the  page  for 
general  distribution. 


Newspaper  Row 
Loses  ‘Brownie’ 


your  paper,  yuur  ^ 

naif  done.  \ou  must 

,  .  , _  .  ..  “Brownie,  employe  of  the 

him  happy  in  his  .  e  ah  „ 

,  not  just  a  matter  ^7  years  and 

lalary  increases.  Be  f  character  on  Newspaper  Row 
elop  his  interest  in  known  to  thousands  as  the  man 
s  that  advertising  who  chalked  the  news  headline 
on  the  bulletin  boards,  died 
mg  person  today  Aug  26,  en  route  to  City  Hos- 
el  that  he  is  making  P>tal  m  an  ambulance 
ile  contribution  to  He  was  Benjamin  Gelb,  68 
would  like  to  feel  "^^o  received  his  nickname  of 
vork  is  necessary.  “Brownie”  when  he  was  a  news- 
the  new  man  appre-  of  8  or  9,  even  then  a  fa- 
basic  functions  of  miliar  figure  around  the  Globe^ 
as  the  world’s  “Many  will  remember  him, 
iver  of  merchandise  said  the  Globe,  “as  the  short, 
ler  of  the  better  balding  man  with  the  gray  flan- 
life  for  everyone.  uel  shirt  and  printer’s  cloth 
^  ‘  apron  who  scampered  up  a  lad- 

_  .  der  to  chalk  up  the  progress  of 

1  rain  World  Series  games  and  other 

Montgomery,  Ala.  major  athletic  events  and  elec- 
■  train  to  New  York  tion  returns.  This  was  his  out- 
ored  by  the  Mont-  fit,  regardless  of  extremes  in 
vertiser,  was  so  sue-  weather. 

,t  plans  are  being  “Decades  of  Boston  Globe  edi- 
another  in  1957.  A  tors  were  indebted  to  ‘Brownie’ 
29  from  South  Ala-  Gelb  for  valuable  news  tips.  He 
made  the  one-week  was  the  quiet  friend  of  many  » 
npanied  by  Fields  street  waif  or  newsboy  from 
lusement  editor.  poor  homes. 
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Youth  Court 
Compromise 
Is  Proposed 

New  York  State’s  Attorney 
General,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  con¬ 
ceded  this  week  that  the  new 
Youth  Court  Act  mi^ht  be  im¬ 
proved  if  its  secrecy  provisions 
were  relaxed.  He  also  supr^est- 
ed  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  statute  be  postponed  for 
one  year  from  next  Feb.  1. 

Newspaper  editors  have  treen 
critical  of  the  law’s  provision 
shuttintr  off  information  on  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of 
youthful  felons  by  extending: 
the  shield  of  .secrecy  from  1(5 
to  20  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Javits,  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  (riven  an  opinion  that  the 
law  wouhl  not  interfere  with 
the  newspapers’  patherinp  of 
information,  if  police  w’anted  to 
(jive  it  out,  proposed  a  meetinjr 
of  editors  and  leirislative  lead¬ 
ers  to  consider  a  compromise 
which  would  permit  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  prior  arrest  and  ap¬ 
prehension  records  once  pun¬ 
ishment  was  meted  out  to 
youthful  offenders. 

The  new  law  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  at  the  annual 
meetinir  of  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Puhli.shers  .Association,  Sept. 
16-’ 7,  at  I.ake  Placid. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York 
State  Societv  of  Editors  is 
keepin(j  up  its  campaiern  for 
repeal  of  the  Youth  Court  Act 
before  it  becomes  effective. 
Some  of  the  editors  believe  the 
law  is  unconstitutional  in  that 
it  would  subject  newspapers  to 
the  threat  of  libel  action  for 
almost  anvthin«r  published  in 
regard  to  the  apprehension  of 
youmr  criminals. 

RtHid.sidp  Plazas 
Mamed  for  Writers 

Indianapolis 

Indiana,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  notable  news¬ 
paper  men  and  writers,  is 
paying  tribute  to  them  in  a 
way  that  all  the  traveling 
public  can  see. 

The  state  has  named  most 
of  the  service  plazas  on  the 
new  Indiana  Toll  Road  after 
the  writers. 

There  is  the  “Ernie  Pyle 
Service  Plaza”  and  the  “John 
T.  McCutcheon  Service 
Plaza.”  Others  are  named 
after  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Booth  Tarkington,  Gene 
Stratton  Porter  and  George 
-Ade. 


Letters 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

Add  Pennsylvania 

To  THE  Editor:  During  our 
campaign  to  get  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  legislation  in  the 
various  states,  Pennsylvania 
editors  have  dug  up  a  nine- 
year-old  open  meeting  law  in 
that  state.  It  has  that  vicious 
executive  meeting  clause  in  it. 
That  makes  10  states  which 
have  open  meeting  laws  and  22 
states  that  have  open  record 
law’s.  (E&P,  .Aug.  11,  page  72.) 

V.  M.  Newton  Jk. 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

A  Correction 

To  the  Editor:  In  your 
August  18  issue,  page  .34,  you 
had  Sexson  Humphries,  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Athens,  Ohio,  as  a 
summer  copy  desk  man  on  the 
Indianapolis  Times.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  u.s,  and  unfortunately 
for  the  Times,  he  is  with  the 
Indianapolis  \vu’s.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  News  before 
he  took  his  teaching  job  in 
Ohio. 

Howard  S.  Wilcox 
Public  Relations  Director, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

Star  and  Sews. 

Voltaire  Legend 

To  THE  Editor:  I  think  it 
was  around  30  years  ago  when 
I  first  saw  the  Voltaire  legend 
regarding  “I  do  not  agree  with 
what  you  say,  etc.”  demolished 
in  quite  as  scholarly  a  manner 
as  Mr.  Shocatt  set  forth  in  his 
letter  in  your  .Aug.  25  issue. 

In  all  likelihood  this  demoli¬ 
tion  was  going  on  for  30  years 
before  1  first  became  aware  of 
it  ami  I  have  no  doubt  that  30 
years  hence  the  legend  will 
still  be  going  strong.  .After  all, 
George  Washington  is  still  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  cherry  tree,  isn’t 
he? 

Warren  H.  Pierce 
Florida  Speaks  Corp., 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  Inland  Study 

To  THE  Editor:  A  number 
of  inquiries  concerning  your 
“Q  and  A  Panel”  question  on 
departmental  costs  in  your  July 
28  issue  came  to  us  while  I  was 
on  vacation  and  I  regret  that  I 
am  only  now  finding  time  to 
clarify  one  or  two  points  in  the 
answers  you  quoted  from  your 
panel  members  Nos.  1  and  3. 

No.  3  gave  our  association 
and  a  number  of  other  associa¬ 
tions  credit  for  an  annual  “All 
Department  Operating  Cost 


and  Revenue  Study”  which 
“lists  14  newspapers  of  the  six 
to  eight  thousand  circulation 
class  and  gives  full  depart¬ 
mental  detail.”  If  the  study  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  indeed  ours,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  as  our  An¬ 
nual  Daily  Newspaper  Cost  and 
Revenue  Study,  which  has  been 
done  for  36  years,  this  year 
included  data  from  352  daily 
newspapers  including  48  in  two 
circulation  brackets  between 
six  and  eight  thousand. 

The  statement  credited  to 
panel  member  No.  3  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  our  study  is  done  for 
us  by  a  leading  firm  of  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountants  is  also 
incorrect  as  all  the  work  of 
processing  reports  of  our  mem- 
l>€rs  and  those  of  nine  other  co¬ 
operating  associations  is  done 
in  our  office.  Incidentally,  the 
identity  of  each  report  con¬ 
tained  in  our  study  is  known 
only  to  the  participant  and  his 
association  manager  and  the 
completed  report  is  available 
only  to  the  participating  news¬ 
papers. 

In  further  clarification,  the 
figures  quoted  bv  your  panel 
member  No.  1  were  not  from 
our  study,  but  from  a  special 
study  prepared  by  a  member 
of  our  staff  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Press  Institute 
for  one  of  its  seminars  on  .Man¬ 
agement  and  Costs  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  data  submitted 
by  newspapers  represented  at 
the  seminar. 

William  F.  Canfield 

Secretary-M  anager , 

Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  the  II.S.A. 

To  THE  Editor:  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention  an  error 
(Aug.  18,  page  17)  which 
grieves  us  at  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian  &  Sun 
deeply.  You  referred  to  our 
publication  as  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Columbian  and  Sun. 

Vancouver,  Washington  has 
been  known  by  that  name  since 
1824  when  it  was  founded  as  a 
trading  post  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  Vancouver,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  did  not  receive 
this  name  until  1886  when  it 
was  renamed  Vancouver. 

Since  our  city  hosted  the 
Democratic  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  nominees,  I 
hope  that  our  oft  overlooked 
city  will  receive  some  accurate 
publicity.  Even  the  most  har¬ 
ried,  overworked  and  rushed 
reporter  could  hardly  escape 
noticing  that  Vancouver  must 
be  in  the  U.S. A. 

Robert  McCain 
Vancouver,  Wash. 


Pictures  Wanted 

To  THE  Editor:  Because  of 
the  tremendous  interest  in  the 
new  federal  road  program,  the 
Asphalt  Institute  is  being 
called  upon  to  service  an  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  de¬ 
mands  for  photographs  of  as¬ 
phalt-paved  roads  and  streets. 
This  demand  is  depleting  our 
photo  library. 

To  meet  this  serious  short- 
pge  of  good  pictures,  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  offering  to  buy  ac¬ 
ceptable  photos  of  e.xcellent 
asphalt  streets  and  highways. 
For  all  acceptable  photographs, 
including  the  negative,  the  In¬ 
stitute  will  pay  $7.50. 

Richard  C.  Dresser 
The  .Asphalt  Institute. 

College  Park,  Md. 

Charge  Accounts 

To  THE  Editor:  You  report 
from  Philadelphia  (Aug.  18) 
that  “possession  of  a  charge 
account  increases  readership  of 
a  store’s  advertising  on  an 
average  of  20%. ”  Persons  who 
have  a  charge  account  are 
those  who  asked  for  it  because 
they  were  strongly  predisposed 
to  shopping  at  that  store.  The 
major  influence  on  their  read¬ 
ing  and  shopping  then  is  not 
mere  possession  of  an  account. 
This  point  is  more  obvious  if 
you  consider  the  average  per¬ 
son’s  use  of  a  gasoline  credit 
card;  he  has  a  charge  account 
available  at  all  the  major  com¬ 
panies  but  tends  to  use  it  with 
the  original  issuing  company 
station. 

There  are  ways  to  measure 
the  change  that  is  actually 
caused  by  a  charge  account,  but 
this  change  can  not  be  shown 
just  by  comparing  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots,  anv  more 
than  you  could  get  valid  com¬ 
parisons  of  TV  influence  with 
samples  of  TV  and  non-TV 
homes.  The  process  of  self¬ 
selection  makes  it  impossible  to 
match  the  samples  psychologi¬ 
cally  before  you  start. 

H.  L.  Churchill 
Stanford  University, 

Stanford,  Calif. 


Intestinal  Beat 

To  TUE  Editor:  Carrying  on 
from  Mr.  Kitay’s  suggestion 
( Sept.  1 )  to  send  science  editors 
along  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  to 
watch  his  health  in  the  hust¬ 
ings,  the  obvious  counterpart  is 
to  send  livestock  editors  along 
with  Mr.  Stevenson  to  report 
whether  he  functions  on  one 
kidney  or  two. 

Howard  R.  Smith 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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Second  Editor 
Slain;  Active 
In  Vice  Fight 

Mexicali,  Mex. 

The  second  Baja  California 
newspaperman  to  be  shot  in 
six  weeks  was  assassinated 
Sunday  night,  Sept.  2,  as  he 
sat  in  a  cafe  here. 

The  victim  was  Fernando 
Marquez  Sanchez,  42,  operator 
of  a  newspaper  printing  firm 
who  was  editor  of  a  weekly, 
El  Itebate,  which  was  critical 
of  State  Attorney  General  I’or- 
firio  Diaz  Sibaja’s  investigation 
into  the  July  2(5  murder  of 
Manuel  Acosta  Meza,  48,  Ti¬ 
juana  newspaperman. 

Roth  Mexicali  and  Tijuana 
are  border  towns — Mexicali  ad¬ 
joining  Calexico,  Calif.,  and 
Tijuana  south  of  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Acosta  Meza  was  slain  at 
the  height  of  his  crusade 
against  vice  in  Tijuana,  which 
h  e  alleged  was  protected  by 
corruption  among  government 
ou’icials.  Governor  Rraulio  Mal¬ 
donado  of  Baja  California,  soon 
after  the  murder,  ordered  a 
“cleanup”  of  vice  conditions,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  shutdown  of  nu¬ 
merous  brothels,  arrests  of 
l>anderers,  and  a  crackdown  on 
cabarets  featuring  “g  i  r  1  i  e” 
shows. 

Ironically,  state  police  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  chief  susjiects 
in  the  murder  of  Manjuez 
Sanchez  are  three  former  body¬ 
guards  of  Gov.  Maldonado. 
Assistant  District  Attorney  An- 
ibal  Vallegos  of  Mexicali  said 
that  a  woman  who  witnessed 
the  shooting  identified  the  trio. 
Other  witnesses  in  the  cafe  said 
that  after  the  shooting,  one  of 
the  other  two  gunmen  held 
customers  in  their  places  until 
all  three  in  the  gang  could  flee. 

Maldonado  announced  several 


weeks  ago  that  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  three  bodyguards. 

Still  being  held  in  Tijuana 
as  chief  suspect  in  the  murder 
of  Acosta  Meza  is  Manuel  Due- 
nas,  .38,  a  former  policeman 
who  has  denied  the  crime.  Baja 
California  newsmen  who  are  not 
satisfied  that  Duenas  was  the 
killer  are  continuing  their  own 
investigation  with  the  aid  of 
private  detectives. 


Shop  Talk 

(ContiniU’d  from  page  80) 


from  a  friend  of  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  general  manager  of 
the  Bulletin,  who  a.sked  him  if 
he  thought  newspaperboys 
could  sell  Savings  Stamps. 
The  question  was  passed  on  to 
.Mr.  Stodghill  who  replied  they 
could  if  they  had  an  incentive 
and  an  organized  plan.  He  and 
Mr.  Slocum  decided  the  idea 
was  worth  playing  with  be¬ 
cause  then,  in  June  1941,  De¬ 
fense  Stamps  were  not  being 
sold  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Stodghill  and  his  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  men 
went  to  work  on  it.  They  had 
to  design  an  album  for  the 
10-cent  Stamps  because  the 
government  hadn’t  thought  of 
it.  They  designed  a  pin  to  be 
awarded  to  the  boys  for  sale 
of  180  10-cent  Stamps  with 
bars  and  emblems  to  be  at¬ 
tached  for  additional  sales 
quotas.  Carriers  were  enlisted 
only  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  Bulletin  underwrote  the 
.$1.‘5,000  for  the  tools  and  pro¬ 
motion  material  and  the  plan 
worked.  In  a  few  weeks  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperboys  were 
selling  10%  of  all  tbe  Defense 
Savings  Stamps  being  so'd  in 
the  U.  S.  It  was  then  that  the 
Treasury  Department  heard 
about  it  and  sent  representa¬ 
tives  up  to  Philadelphia  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Stodghill  sold  Henry 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — four 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Jack  V.  Haryey  Tribune  Tower  W.  R.  Twining: 

Washington  Bldg.  Delaware  7-2755-6  111  Sutter  St. 

Sterling  3-4341-2  Exbrook  2-5671-2 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marshall 
1101  Healey  Bldg. 

Jackson  5-1576-7 


Morgenthau,  Jr.,  then  Secre-  T71  1 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  rOIlt  T  0 

(«minHnPSf;  nf  t-hp  Tvpasiirv  UTl-  ^ 

Enlivened  by 


Created  News 


soundness  of  the  Treasury  un 
derwriting  the  cost  of  provid¬ 
ing  incentive  and  promotion 
material  for  other  papers 
around  the  country.  Treasury 
representatives  had  wanted 
merely  to  broadcast  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  program  to  other  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  suggestion  they 
adopt  it.  Mr.  Stodghill  told 
them  it  wouldn’t  work. 

But  the  Treasury  program 

outlined  by  Mr.  Stodghill  and  ^  Friday,  Augu.st  81,  the 
headed  by  him  did  work.  And 
that’s  how  300,000  newspaper¬ 
boys  became  salesmen  for 
Uncle  Sam  during  the  war  existence  except  as  a  reaction 
and  why  an  even  greater  num-  prior  enterpri.se  storie.s. 
ber  are  now  participating  in 
the  post-war  “Thrift  Club” 
plan. 


Lol’Isvtlle,  Ky 
Newsmen  are  not  supposed 
to  create  news — but  good  news 
reporting  still  starts  a  chain 


Courier-Journal's 


front  page 
was  almost  half-filled  with  three 
stories  that  would  have  had  no 


The  top  head  in  cols.  7  anj 
8  said  “Ki.ser  Fires  3  Harlan 
County  Road  Workers.”  That 
was  a  record  in  fast  action  in 
Frankfort,  the  State  capital.  .45 
the  story  said: 

“Kiser’s  action  and  Fergu¬ 
son’s  statement  (the  attorney 
general  said  he  might  sue  ti 


Hawkins  Relira^s 
.4s  Drama  Critic 

William  Hawkins  resigned  as 
drama  critic  of  the  .Veic  }  ork  recover  the  value  of  state  worki 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  before  followed  Gerald  Griffin’s  story 
departing  recently  for  a  tour  in  this  morning’s  Courier-Jour- 
of  Europe.  He  made  no  an-  nal  revealing  that  state  equip- 
nouncement  of  future  plan.s.  ment  and  materials  have  been 

Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has  held  used  on  private  projects  for 
the  position  for  many  years, 
is  a  son  of  the  late  W.  W. 

Hawkins,  formerly  Chairman 


families 


politically  prominent 
in  Harlan  County.” 

In  cols,  6,  7,  and  8  at  the 


of  the  Board  of  Scripp.s-How-  bottom  of  page  1  was  the  head: 


ard  Newspapers. 

Lee  R.  Wood,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  tie  W-T&S,  said  a  new 
drama  critic  had  not  been  se¬ 
lected. 


On-Spot  Reporting 

Teague,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Dodd,  local  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Waco  (Tex.) 

Times- Herald,  had  a  ringside 
seat  l^or  reporting  accidents 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

She  was  undergoing  treatment 

for  a  minor  ailment  in  a  Teague  ^  ^  , 

hospital.  A  bedside  telephone  ^ra  Spaid  re¬ 

enabled  her  to  call  in  details 
of  accidents  she  heard  about 
from  victims  being  brought  in 
for  treatment.  Her  first  day’s 
.score:  Four. 


“Grand  Jury  Condemn.s  Fix¬ 
ing  of  Traffic  Tickets  by  Both 
Parties.” 

This  was  the  result  of  3 
series  by  Douglas  Nunn,  City 
Hall  reporter,  exposing  a  racket 
by  which  political  headquaiters 
had  been  fixing  traffic  tickets  on 
a  routine  basis,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  net  loss  to  the  city  from 
unpaid  fines. 

A  third  story  between  these 
two  was  headed: 

“Rowling  .411eys  Must  Limit 
Drinking  or  Ban  Minors.” 

This  was  a  24-hour  reaction 


Jones  Seholurships 

Lufkin,  Tex. 

Southland  Paper  Mills  Foun¬ 
dation  has  given  10  scholar¬ 
ships  to  seven  Texas  colleges 
and  universities  in  memory  of 
the  late  Jesse  H.  Jones,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Each  scholarship  is  for  $.500 
and  will  help  cover  one  year’s 
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ents  of  young  children  thit 
bowling  alleys  got  away  with 
selling  beer,  though  doing  this 
on  premi.ses  used  by  young 
children  is  against  .state  law. 

Maybe  the  News  Editor  could 
have  made  up  page  1  that  day 
without  these  three  stories.  But 
good  reporting  still  helps,  on 
more  days  than  that  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  story. 
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‘.4iiiiic’  is  Bark 

Hartford,  Conn. 
‘Little  Orphan  Annie”  was 


expenses  of  the  student  .selected  back  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
by  the  school.  A  similar  sum  is  Sept.  2,  after  a  lengthy  vaca- 
being  given  each  school  for  tion  attributed  to  excessive  han- 
any  purpose  designated  by  its  dling  of  crime  in  the  Harold 
president.  Gray  strip. 
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The  bans  that  were  ordered 
were  spot  and  specific.  News¬ 
men  were  banned  from  the  area 
around  the  focal  point  of  the 
dispute,  Clinton  High  School, 
for  several  hours  before  the 
ffuard  stopped  enforcing  its 
public  decrees  on  Thursday. 

The  Tennessean’s  Corn  was 
attacked  again  Wednesday  by 
one  of  a  group  of  nine  of  the 
Oliver  Springs  pri.soners,  at  the 
city  jail  here.  He  suffered  a 
facial  cut  before  a  guard  hit  his 
assailant.  Earl  C.  Foster,  19, 
with  a  rifle  butt.  Corn  who  did 
not  prose-ute,  was  adjudged  to 
have  had  enough  combat  and 
was  relieved. 

Life’s  staffers  Stolley  and 
Kelly  were  attacked  and  stoned 
by  a  gang  of  young  segrega¬ 
tionists  outside  Clinton  early  in 
the  week,  when  they  tried  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  at  Blowing 
Springs  Church.  No  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  were  present 
at  the  time. 

‘War  Correspondents’ 

More  than  70  correspondents 
for  radio,  press  and  movie  news 
organizations  were  enrolled  as 
charter  members  of  the  South¬ 
ern  War  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  bv  Th'wsdav.  The  list 
was  growing.  The  .Veir  York 
Timex'  regional  correspondent, 
John  Popham,  is  president. 

Pres.s  head(|uarters  here  was 
set  up  in  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany’s  offices,  across  the  street 
from  the  court  house,  scene  of 
much  rioting.  Clinton  High  is 
only  a  block  and  a  half  away, 
and  in  sight  from  the  front 
windows  at  the  phone  company. 

Members  are  authorized  to 
carry  cards  reading  Southern 
War  Corresnondents  .Association 
fSegregated)  on  one  side,  and 
Southern  War  Correspondents 
•Association  (Integrated)  on  the 
other,  to  be  displayed  as  neces¬ 
sity  and  expediency  warrant. 

Battle  stars  are  authorized 
for  three  campaigns:  Mont- 
fomery.  Tuscaloosa,  and  Clin¬ 
ton. 

In  ‘t’roferfice  Cu^'todv’ 

Nasiiviij.e,  Tenn. 

Two  staffers  from  the  \axh- 
rille  T'nnt'itxenn  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hands  of  an  angry 
m()b  of  200  persons  Sept.  4  at 
Oliver  Springs.  Tenn..  which 
bad  gathered  over  the  school  in¬ 
tegration  issue  in  nearby  Clin¬ 
ton,  Tenn. 

Mac  Harris,  reporter,  and 
Jack  Corn,  photographer,  for 
the  Tennessean,  finally  were 
taken  into  “protective  custody’’ 
by  armed  members  of  the 


Tennessee  National  Guard  who 
had  rushed  with  tanks  to  the 
Ea.st  Tennessee  towns. 

The  Tennessean  published  a 
front  page  by-line  story  by 
Harris  the  following  day  under 
a  four  column  head  giving  a 
first  hand  account  of  the  mob 
violence. 

The  story  appeared  under  the 
heading,  “I  Was  in  the  Hands 
of  an  Angry  Mob,  A  Shotgun 
Stopped  the  Photographer.” 
With  it  was  a  picture  taken  by 
Com  showing  Harris  behind 
armed  guardsmen  who  held  off 
some  of  Harris’  attackers. 

“For  harrowing  minutes  early 
yesterday  morning  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  mob,”  wnote  Harris. 
He  told  how  the  200  rioters, 
“their  tempers  flared  and  ex- 
pl(Kled  like  the  dynamite  they 
had  been  lobbying  earlier” 
snatched  his  notes  from  his 
hands. 

‘You  Ain’t  Got  No  Job’ 

The  men,  Harris  said,  “reeked 
of  beer  and  raw  wildcat  whis¬ 
key.”  Members  of  the  mob 
shouted  to  Harris  to  go  back 
where  he  came  from.  Harris 
told  them  he  was  just  trying  to 
do  a  job.  'They  replied  “well 
you  ain’t  got  no  more  job 
around  here,”  and  started  to 
close  in,  pushing  and  shoving. 
“Someone  hit  me  on  the  ear,” 
Harris  said. 

The  reporter  said  a  row  of 
national  guardsmen  stood  be¬ 
hind  him  but  didn’t  move.  “I 
tried  to  push  my  way  through 
the  guardsmen,  to  get  them 
between  me  and  the  mob,  but 
they  didn’t  let  me  through,” 
Harris  wrote. 

Harris  said  he  finally  worked 
his  way  between  two  guards¬ 
men.  The  mob  was  stopped 
when  the  uniformed  men  crossed 
their  bayonets  behind  him.  But 
the  meb  wasn’t  through.  One 
shouted  “get  him  out  of  here.” 

A  sergeant,  with  a  drawn 
gun,  ordered  Harris  and  Com 
into  a  highway  patrol  car  and 
they  were  placed  under  “pro¬ 
tective  custody.” 

Com  had  earlier  incensed  the 
mob  by  taking  pictures.  Some¬ 
one  in  the  c-owd  .shouted.  They 
turned  on  Com.  The  shotgun 
was  pushed  into  his  stomach. 
One  of  the  men  tried  to  pull 
Corn’s  camera  away  from  him. 
Com  held  on  to  it,  Harris  said. 

One  of  the  shotgun  carriers 
warned  Com  that  thev  didn’t 
want  any  pictures.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  took  his  camera  to 
the  car.  He  already  had  his  pic¬ 
tures. 

*  *  * 

Reporter  Held  Prisoner 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

A  reporter  was  held  prisoner 
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for  20  minutes  and  a  TV 
cameraman  was  roughed  up 
Aug.  31  in  Mansfield,  a  Fort 
Worth  suburb,  where  a  crowd 
of  angry  whites  prevented  Ne¬ 
groes  from  enrolling  in  the 
high  school. 

Two  husky  men  chased  and 
curbed  the  auto  of  Associated 
Press  reporter  Irwin  Frank  as 
he  left  Mansfie'd  after  covering 
the  near-riot. 

Reporter  Detained 

They  detained  Frank  on  a 
nearby  road  while  making  cer¬ 
tain,  they  said,  that  he  was  not 
“some  in.stigator  from  out  of 
state.” 

Other  white  men  smashed  the 
camera  of  Gordon  Yoder,  a 
Telenews  cameraman,  when  he 
tried  to  photograph  a  crowd 
that  moved  menacingly  against 
an  assistant  district  attorney. 

Yoder  was  ordered  to  “get 
out”  of  Mansfield  despite  his 
prote.st  that  he  was  on  public 
property. 

Yoder,  who  covered  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war,  took  his  broken 
camera  and  left. 

Photographers  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Fort 
Worth  I‘ress  also  were  threat¬ 
ened.  They  managed  to  get  their 
pictures,  including  several  of 
the  crowd  that  closed  in  on  the 
district  attorney’s  aide  amid 
cries  of  “kill  him.” 


Clemow  Buys 
Second  Weekly 

Hartford,  Conn. 

West  Hartford  Publishing 
Co.  which  owns  the  West  Hart¬ 
ford  News,  has  purchased  the 
plant  and  other  assets  of  the 
Fast  Hartford  Gazette.  The 
two  weekly  papers  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  separately  from  the 
News’  plant,  it  was  announced 
by  Bice  Clemow,  president  of 
the  West  Hartford  Company. 

John  W.  McLean  formerly  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

will  l)e  editor  of  the  Gazette. 

John  G.  Rohrbach  is  moving 
from  business  manager  of  the 
News  to  general  manager  of 
the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was 
founded  in  1884. 

George  Romano,  New  York 
City,  was  the  broker. 

«  *  « 

Paul  W.  Payton,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bucklin  (Kas.) 
Banner,  has  purchased  the 
Clayton  (N.M.)  Union  County 
Leader,  a  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Donald  R.  McCoy,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Filger  (Neb.)  News, 
has  purcha.sed  the  Torrington 
(Wyo.)  News  in  partnership 
with  H.  A.  DeBolt  of  Torring¬ 
ton,  from  the  estate  of  Mark 
Werner. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields.  ' 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  VirKinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  jpersonal  contact 
sellinft. 

I.KN  FhaCHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  i 

DAILY,  Semi-W<»kly  and  Weekly  | 
Newai.apers.  J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  j 
Orantre  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

I  CONFIDENTIAL  INKORMATTON 
]  Daily  Newsiiaper  Properties 

1  W.  H.  Glover.  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binjfhamton,  N.  Y.  ; 
I  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouKht  , 
and  tiold  without  i>ubl!city.  ' 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
,  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 
I  inirton  Boulevard,  Los  Antreles  66, 

'  Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone;  EX  1-6238. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  j 
,  YOU.  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise-  i 
ly !  Consult  The  DIAL  Aifency.  640  W.  i 
Willis,  Detrtiit,  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


■k  -k  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
pro|)erty  in  the  West.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  reorganization, 
estate  and  all  purposes.  Newspaper 
sales  and  manaKement.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVKTE  COMPANY.  601  Georaia 
Savinirs  Bank  Bldir.,  Atlanta.  Georaia. 

COUNSELOR,  friend,  tniide  to  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news, 
papers  .  .  .  The  DIAL  A^rency,  640 
W.  Willis.  Detroit,  Mich.  TE  1-0903. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Pai)ers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


ESTABLISHED  Northwestern  Ohio 
weekly  servinK  rural  area.  Gross  $19.- 
227.  Exjienses  $8,694.  Finest  modern 
e<iuipment  for  low  cost  production. 
Ideal  for  printer-oiierator  team. 
$6,000  down  will  handle.  Box  3728. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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Publications  For  Sale 


National  Advertising  Space 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 


AMAZING  suburban  business! 
Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3. 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
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1  ®  654-  Add  154  tor  Box  Service. 
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4  times  (9  904  per  tine  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  954;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  (9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 


Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  V, 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outsstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charjte 
or  obliftations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


WEEKLY — Well  established  within  75 
mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Will 
buy  complete  property  or  60%  partner¬ 
ship.  Will  consider  trade  paper.  Box 
3541.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAPER  in  town  from  10,000  to  60,000 
population  within  250  miles  of  north¬ 
ern  Indiana.  Box  3609,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
I  order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14.  III. 


i  CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  siandsti 
32  lb.  IB'A"  16"  16»,4~  17-  22U. 

j  24"  31"  32"  83"  34"  35"  rolls.  Ala 
I  European  newsprint  45-60-62-44-71* 
.  rolls  for  September,  October,  Novta. 
I  ber  shipments. 


OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME! 
850,000  buys  leading  county  seat 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  ^autifully 
e<iuipi)ed.  comiietently  staffed.  long  i 
term  lease  of  building  in  splend  d  ' 
community.  rapidly  growing  area. 
Annual  gross  now  $60,000  plus  with 
terrific  opiwrtunities  for  e.xpansion. 
Owner  asking  half  down,  hsiance 
terms.  Box  3706,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
OWNER  of  one  of  sweetest,  old  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  newspapers  in  northern 
California,  grossing  $90,000,  beautiful 
area,  will  retire  completely  as  silent 
partner,  seeking  two  partners,  one 
front  room,  one  back  room,  $16,000 
cash  each  REQUIRED.  Write  proof  of 
qualifications.  Box  3717,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAILY  grossinr 
almost  $300,000,  fast  developing  area, 
much  new  building,  beautiful  little 
city.  One  of  finest  plants  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  city  of  its  size  anywhere. 
Box  8712,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TEXAS  Gulf  Publisher  will  sell  weM 
established  trade  journal,  with  excel¬ 
lent  advertising  contracts,  nets  $16,000 
per  year.  Or  will  consider  working 
partner  for  above  journal  and  new 
money  making  publication.  Reason 
business  warrants.  Box  3708,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  GROP‘5I'”c, 
$26,000,  exclusive  in  town  of  2600  pop¬ 
ulation.  Undeveloped.  Bailey-Krehbiel. 
Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  thrivTnT^ 
000  community,  tremendous  potential. 
Ixx-ated  Chart  Area  2.  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  or  without  fully  equippe't 
printing  shop.  Box  3634,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


'  .MODEL  14  LINOTYPE  No.  48930  go.i.1 
daily  operation.  Complete  motor. 
;  molds,  mats  $5,000.  Leader,  Ruston,  La 


BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP, 


Business  Opportunities 


SEEK  publisher  who  hoites  to  retire 
or  semi-retire  in  8-5  years.  Would  like 
to  become  associatetl  with  this  pub¬ 
lisher  who  wants  to  con'inue  respon¬ 
sible  traditi«>n.  Aged  43 ;  all  business 
years  devotetl  to  newspajters.  Heary  on 
the  business  side,  associated  with  some 
of  country’s  greatest  newspajters,  and 
good  background  all  phases  editorial 
side,  including  weekly  editorship.  Full 
details  readily  available.  Can  invest 
modest  amount  in  newspaiter  which 
will  continue  to  develop  with  creative, 
energetic  ideas  based  on  sound  funda¬ 
mentals  and  modern  techniques.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Chart  Areas  2.  6.  8.  12.  De¬ 
tails  in  utmost  confidence.  Box  3731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
i  Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
o|ieration.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart. 
6:i3  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 


i  555  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  65.  N.  T. 
'  MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  int 

NEWSPRINT 

I  Your  best  Source  of  Sup|)ly 

MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 
208  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pi. 


Press  Room 


Newsprint 

NEWSPRINT 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicates  -  Features 


TELEVISION  NOTES,  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  TV  news.  $1  per  week.  Free 
Sample.  EIbi  News  ^rvice,  181  W 
42nd  St..  New  York  86. 


GRAPHS-PICTOGRAPHS 

MARLETT 

5403  Black  St.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 


Warronsburg  Newsprint  now  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Inspection  invited.  Mill 
location  Glens  Falls  Airport,  Lake 
George  area.  Formerly  Schroon  Lake 
Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 

Large  tonnages — Immediate  delivery 
Newsprint  being  utilized  by  Eastern 
Publications.  Samples  and  prices 
upon  request. 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  150 

MECHANICVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


High  Speed — Steel  Cylinder— Rolkr 
Bearing — Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters— AC 
Drive — 22% "  cutoff.  Installed  new  a 
1988  shut  down  January  1947  at  tk 
former  Philadelphia  Record.  AvallaUi 
Immediately. 


8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 


Duplex  Metropolitan :  Leads  for  ipM 
color  ;  Roll  Arm  Brackets  ;  A.C.  Driw 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 


DEKATUBE,  Goss:  new  in  1962;  Bii- 
loon  Former :  A.C.  Drive :  Complm 
Stereo. 


3  UNITS  COLOR 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

_  Barclay  7-9776 


WE  OFFER 

JAPANESE  NEWSPRINT 
Immediate,  deferred  shipments 
ALL  WIDTHS.  REEL  SIZES 
Priced  below  European  sources 
Contact  Feanza  Trading  Co. 
P.O.  Box  416,  "rarzana.  Calif. 


3  SCOTT  Units  with  2  superimpoid 
color  couples,  end  feed.  AC  driwa 
Pony  auto-plate.  23  %«"  cutoff. 


UPECO,  INC. 


SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

Newsprint  Specialists 
15Vi— 16  -16Vj— 17— 17%-  81 
34  46  -60  -61—62—64—66 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6««0 


15  UNITS— 3  PR  FOLDERS 

COSS-High  Speed  on  low  Substructuit; 
.\.C.  Drives  ;  23  %«"  cutoff. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

110  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4JM  I 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co..  Inc. 


.STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silveratein 
305  Grand  St..  N.Y.C.  AL  4-872» 


420  Valley  Brook  Ave.. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key’’  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  I, a. 
Phone :  By  water  7634 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding  j 
Flatbe<l  Semi-C!Viindrical  'Tubular.  | 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 

DOME.STIC 

.NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 
In  Large  Size  Rolls 
•'i  And  %  Size  Rolls  Available  for 
Immediate  Shipments  and  for 
Deferred  Deliveries  During  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at 
Attractive  Prices. 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  in 
Carload  Lots  for  Immediate 
Shipment 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

160  East  36th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
Murray  Hill  6-8564 


For  Sale 

8  PAGE  GOSS 
COMET. 

AC  Motor.  Chases  and  Rollers. 
NOW  RUNNING 
AVAILABLE 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE: 

Goss  64  page  Decker  type  double  widtt 
press.  Serial  No.  1086,  added  color 
deck,  22%"  cutoff.  80  HP.  AC  driw 
spare  parts,  gears.  Also  stereo  pot  ts* 
casting  equipment.  Located  in  Southen 
California.  Available  immediately.  Boi 
3414.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GOSS  32  PAGE  PRESS 


j  MODEL  34,  Linotype,  Serial  No.  64347 
!  (1951)  complete  with  8  magazines  and 
mats,  electric  pot,  saw,  quadder,  blow¬ 
er,  feeder,  six  mold  disc  and  2  extra 
molds,  $16,226  F.  O.  B.  Wallace.  Idaho. 
Scripps  League,  131  Mercer  St.,  S.*- 
Bttle  9.  Washington. 


.SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


Double  Newspaper  F'older 
2  Ix)w  (Construction  Units 
Length  sheet  cutoff  22% " 
Alternating  current  motor  drive 
Stereotype  Machinery 


WERE  THE  LARGEST  distribuior 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason  — 
$76.50  to  $88.60  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560,  Elkin. 
North  Carolina. 


HIGHEST  QUALITIES 

STANDARD  WHITE  NEWSPRINT 

Prompt  Delivery  Schedules. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  I.exington  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.T- 


Regular,  Future  and  Contract  Ship¬ 
ments. 

Few  Hundred  tons  61"  Spot. 


Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls, 
also  smaller  widths. 


LINO  Magazine  Racks — Holds  12  full  j 
— new  $68.  Intertype  model  $103.  Write  | 
for  catalog.  Foster  Mfg.  Co..  13th  ft  : 
Cherry,  Phila.,  LOcust  8-2166. 


BUNGE  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO.  GOSS  24-Page.  A  C  drive.  Stereotyje- 

46  ML  46th  St.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y.  ‘  3  Deck  Two  plate  wide,  runs  all 

Phone  JU  2-4880;  JU  2-4174  !  combinations.  Color.  George  C.  Oxford. 

nOMES’nC— IMPORT— EXPORT  1  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  September  8, 


l.’xSTALLING  WEB  OFFSET.  »e  nwd 
the  room :  will  sacrifice  the  followiW 
equipment:  Harris  No.  124  LT  42 xj* 
two-color  $10,000  bit  1929.  Miehle  II 
No.  16063  single  color  offset  $7,50*- 
Nt>  reasonable  offer  refused.  AC  fso- 
tors  excellent  mechanical  rondiW?' 
can  be  seen  running.  PAGE  LITHw 
GRAPH  CORP..  1146  N.  Vers^' 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif.  Cal' 
NOrmandie  8-2271. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS 

HiKh  Siieod  Low  Conitruction 
Double  Internal  Gear  Folder 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Lenit'b  Sheet  CutolT  22^” 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  I^exinirton  Avenue, 

N'ew  York  City  17 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40. 
60.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise^  Idaho. 


Stereotype 


HALL 

MAT  ROLLER 


USED  PRESSES  | 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment  , 
ii  very  important  to  the  publisher  in  . 
:his  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
s  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs  I 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  ! 
the  presses  best.  I 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  Presses  j 
ind  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually  | 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
sqnipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the  , 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  bMt  value  for  your  money. 


with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 
#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  sizes  and 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5401  West  81st  Street,  Chicago  60,  III. 
PHONE  Bishop  2-3300  ! 

HOE.  24  pages,  in  perfect  condition.  ' 
518.000  included  some  wtereoty|>e  equi|>-  i 
meat.  For  all  information  and  pictures  I 
write.  Geo.  Bauer,  Herald-Tribune,  I 
Sarasota.  Florida.  i 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

TELETYPESETTER  Perforator  multi- 
face.  Anzel,  611  Broadway.  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  GRamercy  7-8600. 
WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goes  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.p  422  West  8th,  Kansas 
City  5.  Mo. 


TUBULAR  24-PAGE 

.\vailabie  90  days.  Two-to-One  Model.  i 
Vacuum  stereotype.  6  color  fountains. 
Excellent  condition. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho  | 

COMPLETE  PRESS  &  STEREO— 

310,000 

Urgent  need  for  more  space  makes  us 
aifer  this  2-unit  Hoe  for  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  figure.  New  equipment  al- 
niost  ready  :  come  see  press  while  still 
in  operation.  It’s  doing  excellent  work. 
110,000  gives  you  press,  furnace,  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimming-shaving  ecjuipment, 
complete  electrical  e<iuipment  ircl'  fl¬ 
ing  2  motors.  48  stereo  chases.  Write 
David  Blacker,  South  Omaha  Sun.  800 
Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omalia. 
Nebraska. 

BARGAIN  IN  QUALITY 
DUPLEX  4  unit  press,  twin  folders, 
A.  C.  60  cycle  drive,  roll  stand  feed. 
2114*  cut-olT.  Immaculate  maintenance. 
Partial  stereotype  equipment  included. 
Personal  inspection  invited  at  plant  of 
the  Rock  Island  Argus,  Rock  Island, 
III.  Priced  to  persuade  fast  action. 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

2312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago.  Ill. 


HOE  "SUPER-SPEED- 
ROTARY  PRESSES 

4  to  6  Units  Press  Installations  with 
•ubstructure,  reels,  trackage  etc.,  or 
2.  3  or  4  Unit  Floor-Fed  Installations 
with  Roll  Arms  etc. 

SEVERAL  installations  of  this  equip- 
Wnt  already  installed  and  in  operation 
for  inspection  in  California.  Equip- 
raent  is  warehoused  in  the  East. 
Equipment  is  22%  inch  cut  off. 

PACKAGE  Deal  being  offered  includ¬ 
ing  installation  of  the  equipment. 

Write  for  particulars  to: 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

Jerome  Feldman.  President 
305  Cupertino  Way 
San  Mateo,  Californ'a 

editor  ac  PUBLISHE 


WANTED  good  used  3-unit  newspaper 
press.  Valdosta  Daily  Times,  Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  comi>osing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago,  Webster  9-3238. 

WANTED;  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Elquip- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
Sought  by  old  established  daily  news¬ 
paper  under  30,000  circulation  in  lower 
New  England.  Prefer  man  under  40 
with  newspaper  business  office,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  other  all-round  news¬ 
paper  experience  seeking  permanent 
future  in  financial,  credit,  and  man¬ 
agerial  capacity.  New  job  created  to 
understudy  present  business  manager. 
Has  his  approval.  Will  take  man  of 
promise  as  trainee.  State  full  new». 
paper  background,  salary  range,  etc. 
Box  3606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  LEADING  Trade  newspaper.  New  York 
I  City,  desires  experience  young  ac¬ 
countant  to  establiah  cost  system. 
Newspaper  accounting  and  shop  rela¬ 
tions  background  essential.  Unusual 
advancement  opportunity.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume.  Box  3608,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBUSHER 
Large  Suburban  Weekly 
Salary  (pliu  bonus)  Open 
Long  established,  free  distribution 
weekly  in  expanding  market,  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  must  include  ag¬ 
gressive  management,  selling,  promo¬ 
tion.  preferably  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Not  a  desk  job.  Send  complete  resume, 
in  first  letter.  Box  3725,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

for  September  8,  1956 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fine 
Northern  Illinois  Daily.  Opportunity 
here  for  ambitious,  promotion  minded 
man  to  grow  with  job.  Must  know 
A.B.C.  and  daily  procedures.  Box  3719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREW  MANAGER 

We  have  an  attractive  position  for 
experienced  man  to  select  and  train 
salesmen  to  sell  subscriptions  to  a 
impular  farm  paper  in  rural  areas  in 
Northeastern  states.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  subscription  field  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  record.  Considerable  traveling 
required.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Address  Business 
Manager,  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W. 
30  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ca¬ 
pable  circulation  manager  on  under 
five  thousand  circulation  daily,  Michi¬ 
gan  college  city  13  thousand.  Must 
know  little  merchant  plan,  motor 
routes,  able  to  prepare  and  execute 
own  promotions.  All  details  first  let¬ 
ter,  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
37.34.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— for  slx-da> 
daily.  Located  in  heart  of  fishing, 
hunting,  vacation  area  of  Montana. 
Ideal  climate.  High  earnings  based 
on  salary,  commissions.  Over  $100 
per  week  guaranteed  to  producer.  City 
of  12,000,  growing  rapidly.  Write 
B.  E.  Jensen,  The  Daily  Inter  Lake, 
Kalispeil.  Montana,  or  phone  8666. 
Immediate  opening. 

I  DISSATISFIED  IN  CLASSIFIED?  Th» 
Decatur,  III.  Herald  and  Review  has 
vacancy  for  ambitious  man  or  woman, 
under  '30.  Mu.st  have  college  degree, 
I  preferably  advertising  major.  If  you 
I  qualify,  and  are  interest^  in  news- 
i  paper  classified,  we  would  like  to  tell 
you  the  kind  of  future  we  offer.  Write 
j  in  confidence,  giving  education,  and 
j  work  history  to  Personnel  Department, 
I  Lindsay-Sehauh  Newspapers.  Decatur, 
Illinois. 


Correspondents 


;  CORRESPONDENTS 

,  who  are  employed  on  newspapers. 
I  know  news  values,  can  write  good 
features  are  wanted  in  cities  where 
i  daily  newspapers  are  published.  String 
rates ;  free  subscription.  Box  3633, 
Eiditor  Sc  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
wanted.  State  salary  needed,  references 
etc.  first  letter.  Good  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  K)ension  plans.  Aurora 
Beacon-News,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  group 
of  small  newspapers,  including  week¬ 
lies  and  daily,  upper  Hudson  Valley. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  as  well  as  direct 
others  and  assume  responsibility.  Write 
Oliver  Stalter,  Examiner  -  Recorder, 
Catskill.  N.  Y. _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  good  on  lay- 
'  nut  and  sales.  Wonderful  Pacific 
I  Northwest  city  of  30,000.  Fine  out- 
;  d<jor  recreational  area,  excellent  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  advancement.  Many  benefits, 
j  Give  full  particulars,  salary  require- 
I  ments,  references  first  letter.  Box  3610, 

'  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HIGH  GRADE  family  man  with  yeari 
of  experience  in  layout,  promotion  and 
1  selling  to  retail  stores.  Capable  of 
I  being  advertising  manager.  Must  plan 
promotions  tied  to  this  newspaper. 
Talk  to  merchant  groups.  Tabloid 
competition.  Need  man  of  vision  for 
:  this  prize-winning,  expanding  weekly 
in  fastest  growing  county  in  U.S.  On 
Atlantic,  heart  of  Florida  Gold  Coa.><t. 
Will  permit  top  man  to  buy  in.  City 
quadrupled  last  6  years.  Expect  35,000 
by  1960.  Give  age.  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  starting  salary,  when  come. 
Pompano  Beach,  Florida.  SUN. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EXPERIENCED.  TOP  FLIGHT, 
DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

LEADING,  7-day.  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  in  Chart  Area  6  has  permanent 
position  for  experienced  retail  ad 
salesman.  Man  we  seek  must  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  salesman,  but  able  to  turn 
out  professional  copy  and  layout,  and 
know  retailing  well  enough  to  counsel 
retailers  on  proper  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Recent  journalism 
school  graduate  could  qualify.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  6-day  week, 
plus  good  salary,  commission  and  i>en- 
sion  arrangements.  Airmail  resume 
giving  age,  education,  experience,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3640,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  retail  salesman  needed 
I  immediately.  Opportunities  for  ad- 
I  vancement  great  with  this  member  of 
group  of  West  Coast  dailies.  San 
I  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
'  young  ad  salesman  on  growing  Michi- 
'  gan  daily,  county  seat  city  13,000. 

Prefer  man  with  knowledge  of  Bureau 
!  of  Advertising  aids,  strong  on  sales, 

I  layout,  special  promotions.  Full  resume 

I  to  Box _ 87^6,_  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  experienced”  display  Salcsmim 
I  with  cracking  good  advertisiriK  depart- 
I  ment  on  midwest  daily  10.000  city. 

.  Start  at  180  or  better  detrending  on 
I  background.  Bonus  paid  on  your  ac- 
{  counts  over  80%  of  same  month  year 
I  ago.  This  is  a  good  job  with  a  future. 

Rush  application.  Box  8638,  Editor  A 
'  Publisher. 

‘  general'  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  his  way  up,  to  handle  major 
I  general  advertising  classifications.  We 
I  want  the  kind  of  man  who  is  anxious 
I  and  able  to  move  into  a  position  of 
I  greater  responsibilities.  Preference 
given  to  a  man  presently  employed 
;  on  a  smaller  Midwestern  daily  news¬ 
paper.  There  are  exceptional  oppor- 
I  tunities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
I  future  is  before  him.  All  applications 
I  held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young.  Advertising  Director,  The 
Indianapolis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  8000  afternoon 
daily  Southern  California  iaolatad 
desert  area.  Immediate  opening.  In¬ 
terview  necessary.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences,  samples  of  work  to  Box  8441, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  U.P.  wire. 
Work  also  includes  occasional  feature 
stories  which  applicant  illustrates  witb 
Speed  Graphic  pictures.  Job  starts 
at  $60  week  with  guaranteed  raise 
after  lix  months.  Must  be  J-grad  or 
experienced.  This  is  chance  to  work 
on  midwest  award-winning  daily  of 
6000  circulation.  Require  interview 
and  references.  Box  8412,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-EDITOR 
for  8-weekly  chain.  New  Jersey.  Op- 
irartunity  here.  Car  required.  Manville 
(New  Jersey)  News. 

DESKMAN  —  Need  man  to  do  deck 
work  with  occasional  reporting  assign¬ 
ments  on  morning  paper  in  South 
Atlantic  coastal  city.  Starting  salary 
$70  to  $86  weekly  according  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  references  please.  Box 

3618,  Editor  A  Publisher^  _ 

REPORTER  —  Experienced  newsman, 
now  employed  in  Midwest,  who  ap¬ 
preciates  value  of  accuracy,  with  better 
than  average  writing  ability.  Prefer 
man  from  daily  of  10,000-26,000  eii^ 
eulstion.  Chart  area  6.  Write  detaile 
of  experience  and  salary  requirementa 

to  Box  8607.  Editor  A  Published; _ 

REPORTER  —  For  morning  paper  to 
cover  beat  in  city  over  60,000  population 
chart  area  3.  Starting  salary  $60  to  $80 
weekly  depending  on  experience.  Good 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Send  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

WIRE  COPY,  simrts  editor,  small  daily. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Bryan, 
Ohio,  Times. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY’  fo^r  ma^ 
interested  in  becoming  Sports  Editor 
of  17,600  daily  in  northern  Illinois. 
Immediate  opening.  Located  within 
driving  distance  of  four  Big  Ten 
universities.  Complete  planning  and 
layout  of  sports  pages  necessary.  Two 
high  schools,  new  junior  high  and 
grade  schools  with  full  athletic  pro¬ 
grams.  Good  salary  to  start  with  fine 
future  possibilities.  Write  Box  3612. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MALE  SPORTSWRITER,  col¬ 
lege  degree,  on  small  up-state  P.M. 
daily.  Good  opportunity,  write  full 
details  to  Box  3510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

WANTED:  Editorial  man,  30  or  under,  I 
for  leading  weekly  business  news.  , 
magazine,  at  New  York  head  editorial  j 
office.  Good  starting  salary  and  ex-  i 
cellent  future.  Box  3027,  Editor  &  ' 
Pul)lisher. 

AS.SISTANT  TO  .SOCIETY  EDITOR- 
19.000  daily  in  fine  community  of 
33,000.  Real  opiiortunity.  Tell  all  In 
first  letter  plus  salary  requirement. 
Register-Star-News,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  _ 
DESKMAN,  26  to  30.  1  or  2  years’ 
exjierience,  wanted  for  morning  news- 
paiier  city  of  60,000,  Chart  Area  2. 
Five-day  week,  full  benefits.  E.\ecutive 
future  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
3025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AM)  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $fi0 
$90  LEVEL  IN; 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PER.SONNEL.  SUITE  1417,  69 

E.  MADI.SON  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CE  6-5670. 

EDITOR  soon  for  good  small  6  P.M. 
daily,  complete  charge  news  depart¬ 
ment,  handling  A.P.  wire,  copy  of 
one  reporter  and  society  girl,  and 
paiier  make-up.  Must  be  tops  local 
news,  pictures,  and  fit  into  com¬ 
munity.  Prefer  family  man.  Desire 
reference.  Contact  Franklin  Yates. 
Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville.  Tennessee. 
IMMEDIATE  Opening  for  fast,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  deiiendable  copy  reader.  Six- 
day  afternoon  daily  with  76,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Chart  Area  Two.  Box  3632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  siiorts  minded 
Southern  city  of  20.000.  Five  day 
week,  afternoon  paiier.  Must  have 
car.  Write  full  details  to  Hoiiewell 
News.  Hopewell,  Virginia. 

WIRE  EDITOR  on  morning  news- 
paiier.  Willing  to  train  young  man 
with  some  experience.  Write  Edward 

F.  Schuyler,  The  Morning  Press. 
Bloomshurg,  Pennsylvania. 

BEGINN1N>.  REPORTER.  ~grTwing 
Southern  daily,  new  plant,  congenial 
atmosphere,  opportunities  unlimited, 
send  biographical  data,  clippings,  salary 
expected,  earliest  reporting  date.  Box 
3710.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER 


For  U'adinj?  business  publica- 
lion  with  national  circulation. 
Excellent  immediate  opportu¬ 
nity  with  fine  prospects  for 
future  progress. 

Prefer  c(»lleKe  fcraduate  with 
previous  writinjr  &  reporting 
experience.  Write  pertinent 
details  in  c<mfidence.  Box  3702» 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 


for  fastest  prowinif  daily  in  Ohio, 
part  of  small  but  expandinj?  chain. 
Need  J-schcK>l  graduate  or  younjr  man 
with  minimum  experience  inimc^diately 
for  general  news  b«*at.  Opportunity 
for  the  future  is  excellent  for  man 
anxious  to  learn.  Call  Mr.  Palmer, 
News  Herald,  W’illoiiirhbv,  Ohio.  WI 
2-2100. 


REPORTER,  experienccHl  or  desire, 
aftern<Hm  nrrowinvr  newspaper  in  >rrow- 
insr  area,  over  25,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  MIDWEST’S  best  small 
dailies  wants  in  its  clean,  modern,  I  ^ 
busy  newsrr)om  a  younK  man  seekinf?  ' 
professional  opportunity.  He  will  write  1  , 
fc>atures,  handle  general  assignments  I  j 
and  take  news  pictures,  earning  merit  !  ^ 
raises  and  advancement  in  accord  with  ] 
initia  ive,  diligence  and  ability.  Ideal 
working  conditions,  profit  sharing,  1 
bonus,  fre<*  insurance,  5  day  wpi*k.  < 
Interview  essential.  Write  Box  3739,  < 

Editor  &  Publisher  giving  full  resume.  1 
REPORTER  needed  by  one  of  top 
two  or  three  papers  in  country  in  its 
population  bracket.  Some  writing 
talent  needed.  Will  teach  camera. 
Tupelo  Daily  Journal,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

REPORTER  for  police  run  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  on  Texas  morning  ! 
daily,  medium  sized  city.  Two  or  '  , 
more  years  experience.  Write  fully, 
()er8onal  background,  job  record,  ref-  i 
erences.  Box  3636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  REPORTER  WANTED:  One  of  the 
fint^st  w«*ekly  newspapers  in  Northern 
California  situated  in  one  of  the  most  ' 
l>eaiitiful  locales  in  the  world,  swking 
young  man.  journalism  sebmd  graduate. 
Send  samples,  eompr<*hensive  details.  ' 
Box  3716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS,  GENERAL  REPORTER  with  ! 
j  camera  knowledge  for  growing  P.M.  j 
daily  fine  midwest  college  city  13,000.  I 
Excellent  opportunity  to  gain  experi-  I 
!  ence  and  work  toward  more  r<*s|>on-  i 
1  sible  job.  Write  fully,  salary  exi>ect<*d.  ' 
B<»x  3735,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

WANTED  -  Young  man  as  editorial  I 
I  assistant  for  monthly  magazine  going  ^ 

I  to  poultry  raisers.  Must  have  had  ! 

I  training  in  poultry  husbandry  and  | 

1  must  have  finished  his  military  service.  ! 

1  Journalism  training  would  be  helpful,  , 

'  though  is  not  necessary.  Write  Ralston  I 
I  R.  Hannas,  Editor,  American  Poultry 
i  Journal.  180  N.  Waba.sh  Avenue,  | 

I  Chicago  1.  Illinois.  I 

i  WILL  HAVE  TWO  POSITIONS  open  j 
I  for  male  or  female  journalism  gradu-  ' 

1  ate  or  experienced  reporters  in  October. 
Please  give  full  details  such  as  «*duca- 
tion,  exi)€rience,  etc.  Gordon  C.  Dix, 
Crescent-News,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

WIRE  EDITOR— 13,000  evening  daily. 
Write  1).  Grandon,  The  Gazette, 
Sterling.  Illinois. 

WIRE  EDITOR  to  assist  city  editor. 
W’rite  or  phone  Dave  McDonald,  Man-  : 
aging  editor.  Journal  Gazette,  Mattoon,  ' 
Illinois.  No  colliKrt  calls. 

WRITER  for  major  industrial  building  j 
publication  located  New  York  City.  ' 
Building  or  Architectural  writing  ex-  ' 
perience  helpful,  particularly  in  the 
'  economics  of  the  building  trade.  Age 
I  25-35.  Salary  open.  Liberal  benefits. 
Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Send 
letter  and  resume.  Box  3732,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST  —  for  6  Intertypes,  Lud¬ 
low  and  Klmd.  Union  or  eliirible.  5- 
day  week.  4 :00  p.m.  to  12 :30  a.m. 

I  Scale  $103.60.  Apply  Wilfrid  Boisvert, 

,  foreman,  VINELAND  (New  Jersey) 

■nMKS-JOURNAL.  _ 

;  STEREOTYPER  wanted  at  once.  Write 
'  or  wire  manapter.  Billinprs  Gazette, 
Billinprs,  Montana. 

iVANTED:  Lino-ty|)e  oiwrator  and  job 
printer  for  one-man  shop  for  HERALD. 
MontKomery,  West  VirKinia.  Also,  all- 
around  printer  for  'TRIBUNE.  Oak 
Hill,  West  Virginia.  Write  Roliert  K. 
Holliday,  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 

WANTED — Union  foreman  for  night 
composing  room.  Man  we  want  must 
be  sober,  reliable,  fair,  impartial,  know 
production  and  how  to  get  along  with 
men  to  get  an  honest  day’s  work. 
Shop  is  air  conditioned  has  excellent 
equipment  with  over  30  situations.  > 
Good  salary,  plus  overtime,  insurance 
and  hospital  program  and  an  out¬ 
standing  pension  plan — Address  Box 
3600.  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  age, 
experience,  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences. 

OPEN  and  union  shop  composing 
room  employes  needed  on  Pennsylvania  , 
newspapers.  Send  application  to  : 
PNPA.  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harris- 
burg.  Pa. 

COMPOSITORS-  Must  he  journeymen, 
j  For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
j  night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work- 
I  ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate 
'  with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply 
,  Bf^  3701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PERMANENT  SITUATION  open  for  j 
composing  room  foreman  on  Texas  | 
daily,  40,000  population  rlas**.  Write  i 
letter  giving  full  information,  ex-  ! 
perience,  references  and  salary  ex-  I 
pect<*d  to  Box  3709,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

PRINTER-  -Foreman  or  assistant  su-  | 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must  ' 
be  all  around  capable  newspaper  i 
orinter.  Op€‘n  shr»p.  Apply  Box  3700, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2.  ' 


Promotion — Public  Relationn  ; 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
NEWS  WRITER 

Exceptional  opportunity  in  Public  Re-  ' 
lations  — •  Advertising  Department  of 
top-flight  Cleveland.  Ohio,  company  ; 
for  young  man,  25-35,  with  industrial  ! 
public  relations  experience.  News  re-  ' 
porting  and  release  writing,  plus  re-  I 
lated  Public  Relations  activities,  com-  ■ 
prise  this  position,  offering  good  , 
starting  salary  and  prospects  for 
advancement.  Outline  personal  back-  i 
ground  and  professional  experience,  | 
including  present  earnings,  in  letter 
submitted  with  copies  of  representative  | 
material  written  by  applicant. 

Box  3705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Photofraphr 


LEADING  Still  Picture  Producer  a 
looking  for  reliable  expert  picture  rtor; 
photographerz  a.s  stringers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Rolleiflex  preferred. 
Payment  on  daily  basis  including  ex¬ 
penses.  Please  state  experience  and 
remuneration.  Box  .3724,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Advertising  and  ph5o 
editor  for  one  of  Indiana’s  leadin, 
weeklies.  Have  fully  equipped  dark 
room.  Give  references.  The  Banner, 
Brownstown,  Indiana. 

Free  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  hotae 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Preii 
-Services.  161  W.  48  St..  N.Y.C..  N.T. 

INSTRUCTION 

j  Cla»*ified  Advertising 

!  MORE  SALES-POWER 
!  FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

I  ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sin 
I  up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
;  and  happiness  in  their  work— these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  2M 
j  daily  papers  report  they've  gained 
I  from  the  Howart  Parish  (kxurse  In 
I  Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
;  this  20-le8son  correspondence  course. 

'  It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
'  copywriting  techniques  that  pay  oil 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

;  TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
''  power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
I  application  with  initial  $15  payment 
I  today, 

;  HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
i  2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 

I  Miami  47,  Florida 

Linotype  School 

!  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

Logan,  Ohio 

j  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

Free  Information 

I -  - - 

WRITERS  SERVICE 

Book  Reviews 

\  WEEKLY  B(X)K  COLUMN  FREE 
for  four  months.  After  that  two 
dollars  a  month.  Metro|K>litan  coluiD' 
nisi  and  critic,  latest  biKiks.  Box 
3617,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

experienced  Professional  with  , 
proven  mechanical  background  on  large 
dailies.  Available  immediately.  Geo- 
prsphic  location  unimportant.  Replies  j 
in  confidence.  Box  3450,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 

business  manager  available  who  | 
knows  hew  to  make  the  most  profit  j 
out  of  a  market's  potential.  Write  P.O.  I 
Box  611  or  call  968-M  Hamilton,  Mas-  , 
wchusetts.  for  details.  ' 

assistant  to  publisher.  Ex-  ! 
esptional  young  man,  34,  wishes  op-  | 
portunity  to  learn  all  departments  i 
thoroughly.  Five  years  daily  editor,  | 
unusual  knowledge  of  management 
principles,  personnel.  Hard  worker, 
can  assume  responsibility.  Box  3439, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

G^’EKAL  or  business  manager. 
Production  Executive  for  16  years. 
Brochure  available.  Write  Harold  C.  ' 
Berg,  P.O.  Box  1172,  Wilmington,  j 
Delaware.  Replies  confidential. 

HARRY  NASON,  efficient,  experienced 
and  reliable  newspaper  executive,  seek 
job.  preferably  in  small  town  in 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  or  Dela¬ 
ware  where  salary  paid  will  permit 
him  to  live  decently.  Who's  Who  In 
America  gives  full  background.  Ad¬ 
dress  Harry  Nason,  care  of  Thomas 
B.  Cantwell,  attorney,  Saranac  Lake, 
New  York. 

LABOR  RELATIONS  —  Young  man 
well  versed  in  newspaper  operation 
wishes  job  combining  experience  with 
excellent  knowledge  of  labor  relations. 

3629.  Editor  &  I’liblis  '■r 

ACCOUNTANT— C.P.A..  married,  B.S. 
degre<’,  age  33.  six  years  newspaper 
experience.  Desires  opportunity  with 
progressive  newspaper  in  the  Chicago 
Ares.  E.  Styka,  7."i4  S.  Kilbourn  Ave., 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

r  HAVE  THE  "KNOW  HOW"  TO 
BE  General  Manager,  Business  Manager 
or  Advertising  Director. 

Seasoned,  experienced  background  as 
general  manager,  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  diri-ctor  papers  up  to  25,000. 
Working  knowledge  all  departments. 
Presently  employed  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  160,000  daily  in  competitive 
market.  5  years  executive  magazine 
publication.  Anywhere  East  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Minimum  $12,000.  Family,  46. 
Active  civic,  fraternal,  church.  Top 
references.  Available  2  weeks  notice. 
Box  3737,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMAN 

VETERAN  Associated  Press  executive 
assiKnmentK  and  reportinir  abroad  and 
U.S.,  now  42p  wants  apprenticeship 
on  puhlishinfr  end.  Able  invest  sub¬ 
stantially  and  intends  devote  full  efforts. 
Interest^  in  pftential  growth  areas 
northwest  or  southwest.  Now  over¬ 
seas  as  correspondent,  returninjr  U.S. 
November  1.  Rox  3703,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ArtUu  •  Cart€HPnisi$ 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST  — 15  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  International  Daily  and 
Hearst  Publication.  Retouchinit,  lay¬ 
outs,  captions.  maps.  etc.  All  antund 
training.  Box  3713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cla*sified  AdvertUing 

CL  ASSI  FI  ED  MAN  AGEK  ProR rossivo, 
jound,  mature.  Broud  experience.  Not 
floater,  14  years  with  one  paper.  Fine 
record  indicates  ability  to  develop 
and  maintain  smoothly  functionint;, 
Pri.duc'.ive  department.  Seek  Renuino 
opportunity  with  30.000-60.000  paper 
preferably  in  east.  Write  Box  3720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESULTS? 

See  Page  48 
E&P  9/1/56!! 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


A  VERY  ACTIVE  MAN  of  50  with 
experience,  understanding  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  from  Pennsylvania  wants  a  j 
Circulation  Manager's  position  in  the  ' 
mid  or  far  west  on  a  small  daily 
with  plenty  of  promotional  activity.  ; 
All  data  furnish^  to  publisher  not  ' 
afraid  to  hire  me.  Earl  Bund,  Brad-  i 
ford,  Pennsylvania.  i 


Display  Advertising 


34-YEAR  OLD  AD  MAN  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  as  Advertising  Manager  on 
smsil  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  8  or  6. 
Six  years  experience.  Married,  draft 
exempt.  Now  in  Nebraska.  Box  3614, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING.  Promotion,  Research  ■ 
Exp<'rience.  Layouts,  copywriting,  some 
photography.  Available.  Young  woman.  I 
Box  3729,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  USE  a  farm  editor  with 
master's  degree  in  European  history, 
a  year's  exi>erience  covering  world's  I 
champion  high-school  footbsll  team, 
some  knowledge  of  press  photography, 
specialization  in  rural-urban  writing, 
free-lance  sales  in  aviation,  and  a 
car?  Box  3409,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 
VET,  34,  BA,  five  years  dailies  all  ' 
beats,  heavy  features,  some  desk. 
Want  to  move  up.  Consider  wire 
service,  magazine,  public  relations.  i 
Prefer  East  Coast.  Box  3440,  Editor  j 
St  Publisher,  | 

AMBITIOUS  MANAGING  EDITOR  ; 
6,000  Michigan  daily  seeks  similar, 
comparable,  equivalent  post  Chart  Area 
6  on  livewire  paper  in  wide  awake 
location.  Family,  vet,  AB.  28,  10  years 
experience  all  beats,  desk.  Box  3.521, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH.  Can  fur- 
nish  clear  reports.  Box  3515,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

I  JbURTfAUSM  BEGINNERS  —  We 
have  many  journalism  grads  seeking  ; 
connections.  Also  have  journalism  | 

I  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel.  69  E.  Madi-  | 

^  son  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinoi.s. 

;  REPORTER  experienced  all  beats  and 
'  sports,  superior  writer.  large  or  medium 
I  dally.  Age  35,  college  grad.  Soonest. 

I  Box  3539.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  AVAILABLE  October  16  —  reporter, 
i  experienced  general  a.sBignments, 
sports,  layout,  wire,  heads,  features. 
Vet,  25,  single,  B.A.  Car.  free  to 
I  relocate,  prefer  15,000  circulation  or 
greater.  Box  3602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — Fast,  accurate,  fully 
experienced.  Mature  newsman,  widely 
experienced  all  phases.  Police,  courts. 

,  city  hall.  Features,  human  interest,  I 
profiles.  Can  sub  as  proof-reader.  Fair  | 
editorial  writer.  Excellent  character. 

'  business  and  work  references.  Job  : 
I  stability,  career  possibility  important.  > 
Salary  secondary,  though  should  meet 
I  or  approximate  ANG  standards,  unless  ' 
I  exceptional  opportunity.  Prefer  mid-  , 
'  west,  consider  anywhere.  Married,  new 
;  car.  Affable,  sober,  honest,  industrious.  ’ 
Now  employed  as  advertising  copy-  ' 
writer.  Usnal  Notice.  Box  3633,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  experienced,  seeks  part-time, 
assignment,  or  take-home  work  for 
'  book  or  magazine  publisher.  Copy 
editing,  re-write,  proofreading.  Box 
I  36^6,_Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Able  writer. 

I  speaker.  Ma.ster's  degree.  Sound,  young 
family  man.  Now  top  notch  city 
editor  on  outstanding  paper.  Ready 
to  take  charge  of  editorial  page,  pref¬ 
erably  in  South.  Box  3604,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

!  COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
I  women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
{  country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
I  Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs.  AT  NO  COST  TO 
I  EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon.  Mid- 
;  town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 

St.,  N^  York.  N^Y^ _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR;  twice  at  APf: 
16  years  city.  wire,  sports  desks; 
top  makeup;  PM  only;  Chart  Areas 
:  1.  2;.  Rox  8631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

for  September  8,  1956 


MANAGING  EDITOR  prize-winning 
daily  wishes  similar  position  20-50,000 
circulation  field  or  general  manager¬ 
ship  small  d.aily.  Top  production  man  ; 
quality  product ;  gets  along  exception¬ 
ally  with  public,  staff.  Knowledge  of 
all  departments.  West  preferred.  Why 
not  write  for  details?  Box  3630,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  seeks  responsible 
position.  Seven  years  exi>erience  large 
morning  daily.  Hit  your  S-zone  with 
skill,  speed.  Box  3618,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXECUTIVE  -  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
Top  young  news  executive.  Now 
heads  city  staff  of  30  on  first  class  , 
daily.  Able  public  speaker.  Good  or-  ’ 
ganizer.  Ma.ster's  degree.  Married,  two  i 
children.  Ready  to  move  to  managing 
or  executive  editorship.  Prefer  South ;  j 
consider  elsewhere.  i,ox  3  Ut.  ..d  i  \ 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — year  daily  experi-  | 
encp,  two  years  free  lance,  all  sports, 
now  wants  to  settle.  College,  A.B. ; 
Graduate  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Award¬ 
winning  writer.  Samples,  references, 
resume  readily  furnished.  Single,  car. 
Available  immediately.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS,  enthusiastic  J-grud.  24, 
to  become  ex-army  officer  early  S«‘p- 
temher.  Experienced  city  beats,  re¬ 
write,  copy  desk,  some  state  capitol 
and  farm.  SDX.  family  man,  ear. 
can  handle  eamera.  Good  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Grew  up  in  newspaper  family. 
John  Scamehorn,  Jr..  1440  Cedar  St.. 
Phone  Mutual  3-1440.  Niles.  Michigan. 
COMPETENT,  steady.  20-year  news¬ 
man  wants  news  or  public  relations 
job.  Top  record,  references.  Family 
man.  Can  relocate.  Box  3733.  Editor 

'  p„hii-.Ser. 

FOOD  KI)ITt)U  Five  years  experience 
feature  writing,  story  development, 
businesspaper  baekeround,  se«‘ks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  3722. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR.  .35. 
75,000  eirculation  newspaper.  12  years 
experienee  printing,  reporting,  lavfuit, 
general  desk  work.  References.  Se'eks 
full  time  news  r<K>m  supervisory  post. 
Current  salary  $95.  Box  3714,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  presently  and 
successfully  editing  New  Jersey  tabloid 
weekly,  has  adequate  reasons  for  want¬ 
ing  job  switch  to  editor,  rewrite, 
public  relations,  advertising.  Wonder¬ 
ful  history.  Fast,  live,  crisp  copy. 
Smiles  but  no  slop.  H<it,  punchy 
editorials.  Rare  opportunity  for  pub- 
li.sher  allergic  to  journalism  school 
bright-eyes.  Salary  must  be  good.  Box 
3721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOULD  YOU  HIRE  A  COMPETENT 
NEGRO  REPORTER? 

I’m  a  29  year  old  midwest  journalism 
grad  with  three  years  weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  knowledge  of  radio  news. 
Box  3738,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— thorough  knowledge  of  composing 
room.  Age  42  with  24  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  3622,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

j  PRESSROOM  foreman  available  Sep- 
I  tember  16.  Twelve  years  experience  on 
Duplex  and  rotary  press.  Box  8644, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE  available. 
Qualifications,  recommendations  in  bi-o- 
I  chure.  Write  Harold  C.  Berg.  P.O. 
Box  1172,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

or  foreman.  Metropolitan^  100,000  up. 
Experienced,  proureasive,  fully  quali- 
fted.  Employed,  early  forties,  union* 
excellent  references.  Good  record.  Box 
X642.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  UNDERSTUDY 

Qualified  by  experience,  training 
and  education  to  direct  all  pro¬ 
duction  on  medium  (25M)  or 
large  (lOOM)  daily.  Anxious  to 
work  on  new  plant  construction, 
new  process  innovation,  or  direct 
technical  research.  Employed;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  364fl,  Edi¬ 
tor  it  Publisher. 


HAVE  CAMERA  WILI,  TRAVEL-  ! 
Editor  with  exiHTience  in  science 
writing  for  layman,  businesspaper  edit-  , 
ing,  feature  and  picture  story  writing  i 
seeks  challenge  with  headquarters  in  | 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  3723,  Editor  it  [ 
Publisher.  i 

I 

MAGAZINE  or  Newspaper  work,  col-  | 
lege  grad,  in  journalism,  experienced. 
Widow.  31^  G<»od  with  features.  Box  I 
3704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

100,000  CIRCULATION  want.d  fur  j 
crack  young  feature  writer-columnist. 
Won  $,5,000  .J-sch' larship ;  2  years 

editor  New  York  City  sjiorts  magazine;  | 
4  years  editor  national  magazine; 

2  years  Army  PIO.  Prolific.  Humor- 
,  ous,  well  traveled,  easy  to  read,  a  | 
sure  hit.  Box  37 IM,  Editor  it  Publisher. 
REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  20,  I 
:  married.  3  years  on  large  daily,  w(^>kly.  | 
All  beats,  sports,  features,  layout,  some  [ 
desk.  Own  spe«‘d  graphic,  car.  f>t*e 
lance  story  publi.shed.  J-Grad.  PBK, 

;  B<»x  3730.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP  EDITOR.  TOP  WRITER 
QUAI.ITY  plus  accuracy  my  standard  | 
during  16  years  newspajwr  work.  Re-  ' 

I  sponsible,  mature,  .still  U^aming.  37.  I 
Top  n'cord  and  references.  Consider 
I  newspaper,  magazine,  public  relations.  I 
1  Present  salary  $125.  All  repli<»s  con-  ] 
!  sidered  and  answered.  Box  3715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WHERE  IS  the  metropriHtan  daily 
'  with  a  desire  to  add  spark  to  its 
I  sport  page?  F'ormer  sports  <‘ditor, 
24,  single,  2  years  experience,  willing 
I  to  meet  any  challenge.  HA-J,  vet,  j 
;  army  PIO,  Pacific  Stars  A  Stripes, 
Box  3727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONION  Ni'wspaper  Printer,  age  50* 
never  a  foreman,  di'sin's  try  at  forc- 
matiship.  Box  3707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPERIENCED 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  Press,  Picture 
Stories,  Commercial,  over  20  years  re¬ 
liable  worldwide  Experience.  Seeks 
permanent  position  with  Editorial, 
Public  Relation.  Own  car  and  Rollei- 
flex-Outfit.  Prefer  California,  Florida. 
Available  immediately.  Box  3543,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  SEEKS 
PERMANENT  POSITION  WITH 
CALIFORNIA  OR  PACIFIC  NORTH¬ 
WEST  MEDIUM  /  LARGE  DAILY. 
Eight  years  experience,  photo-journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Recent  work  experience 
in  Southern  California,  prior  training 
Pennsylvania  dailies.  Member  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association.  Single.  27,  Vet. 
Full  camera  equipment,  strobe  and 
car.  Available  today.  Wire  collect: 
Jay  H.  Auslander,  Jr.,  1235  E.  Coast 
Highway,  Santa  Barlmra,  California, 
woodland  9-2969  or  9-2422. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  available  October 
15  for  chart  area  ten.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  Army,  newspapers,  and 
visual  aids.  Three  years  college — 
journalism  and  archeology.  Twenty 
seven  years  old.  own  car  and  Pace¬ 
maker.  Hate  Wisconsin  weather.  An¬ 
drew  Gregg,  4716  Hammersley  Road, 
Madi.son,  Wisconsin. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  or  Woman's  De-  I  KNOW  WHAT  I  WANT.  1  want  a 
partment  job  d<-sired.  Age  29.  A.B.J.  ^  job  in  public  relations.  I  will  do 
Hard  worker.  Now  in  Chart  Area  4.  anything,  go  anywhere  and  accept 
will  relocate.  Box  3711,  Editor  A  any  pay  you  care  to  give  me.  Box 
Publisher.  3619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  observing  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  Series 
E  Savings  Bond  Program  and 
is  planning  a  special  tribute  on 
Newspaperboy  Day,  October  G, 
to  all  those  carriers  who  have 
sold  Savings  Bonds  and 
Stamps  since  1941. 

In  addition,  the  event  is  a 
tribute  to  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  who  was  responsible  for 
initiating  the  newspaperboy 
program  in  1941  and  served  as 
its  chairman  during  the  war 
years  and  long  after.  Mr. 
Stodghill  is  serving  as  honor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  the  upcoming 
event  at  the  invitation  of 
George  M.  Humphrey,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  He  will 
receive  the  Treasury’s  highest 
award,  the  “Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Citation,”  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  patriotic  service  to  his 
country”  to  be  presented  by 
Secretary  Humphrey  at  a 
Newspaperboy  Day  Salute  in 
Washin^on  on  Oct.  6. 

Mr.  Stodghill  spends  most  of 
the  time  these  days  on  his 
farm  near  Anchorage,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  although  he  is  still  in¬ 
terested  in  a  number  of  Bul¬ 
letin  activities.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Bulletin  company  and 
attends  board  meetings  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

V  *  * 

As  part  of  the  observ'ance, 
special  15th  anniversary  (“Min¬ 
ute  Man”)  citations  will  be 
made  to  900  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  managers  for  services 
to  their  country. 

Commemorative  Treasury 
cards  will  be  given  to  news- 
paperboys  who  purchase  $1 
worth  of  Savings  Stamps  as  a 
tribute  to  the  boys  of  yester¬ 
year. 

.4t  the  Washington  “Salute,” 
newspaperboys  of  the  nation 
will  be  represented  by  four 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  six  from  the  three  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers.  Partici¬ 
pating  will  be  selected  news- 
paperboys  of  the  war  years 
and  of  today. 

An  outstanding  record  has 
been  made  by  Bulletin  carrier 
boys  who  have  purchased  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars 
worth  of  Stamps  and  Bonds  in 
the  past  10  years  under  the 
“Thrift  Club”  program  started 
after  the  war. 

For  Newspaperboy  Day, 
mats  of  a  special  ad  prepared 
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by  the  Advertising  Council  for 
newspaper  use  or  local  spon¬ 
sorship  are  available  in  3-col¬ 
umn  by  133-line  size.  The  ad 
carries  the  picture  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Humphrey  and  “A  word 
of  thanks  to  your  Newspaper 
Boy”  over  his  signature. 

The  Secretary  says:  “I’m 
glad  to  join  with  millions  of 
other  Americans  in  saluting 
our  500,000  newspaperboys. 
The  Treasury  has  special  rea¬ 
son  to  thank  these  young 
businessmen  in  this  15th  anni¬ 
versary  year  of  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds.  Ever  since  1941,  when 
they  first  volunteered  to  help 
sell  Savings  Stamps  and  Se¬ 
ries  E  Bonds,  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  and  effectively  sup¬ 
ported  this  patriotic  thrift  pro¬ 
gram.  Today,  thousands  of 
newspaperboys  are  investing 
part  of  their  earnings  each 
week  in  education  and  other 
worth-while  goals. 

“To  these  thrifty  and  patri¬ 
otic  young  citizens,  and  to  the 
circulation  managers  who 
guide  them.  the  Treasury 
sends  thanks  and  congratula¬ 
tions  for  a  job  well  done.” 

«  *  * 

There  is  no  record,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  of  the  dollar  volume 
of  Stamps  and  Bonds  sold  to 
the  public  or  bought  by  news¬ 
paperboys  since  1941.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  reach  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
since  it  is  estimated  that  they 
accounted  for  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  Stamps  and  Bonds  in  that 
period. 

Mr.  Stodghill  has  modestly 
disclaimed  any  undue  credit 
for  his  part  in  launching  the 
newspaperboy  Savings  Bond 
program.  He  told  E&P  in 
1946: 

“I  feel  that  I  have  received 
much  more  credit  than  is  my 
due  for  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
all  that  has  been  said  and  done 
in  recognition  of  the  part  I 
played  but  any  other  circula¬ 
tion  man  in  my  situation  couh’ 
and  would  have  done  as  muci' 
or  more.  The  people  whe 
made  this  program  possible 
are  the  ones  who  really  de¬ 
serve  the  credit  for  its  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Nevertheless,  the  record 
shows  that  Mr.  Stodghill  was 
the  prime  mover  and  influence 
behind  the  program. 

The  germ  of  the  idea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Stodghill,  came 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

S«pt.  8-14— InternatioMi  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con- 
vantion,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sapt,  10-12 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
summer  convention,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Sept.  10-14— International  Stereotypers  and  Elactrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  10-14 — Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Union  League 
and  Press  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  12-14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada,  ninth  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Sept.  13-14— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  14-lfr— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  IS — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Fall 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  IS— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  first  annual 
working  session,  Holiday  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  Meeting,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  mee* 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn.  Whiteface,  N.Y. 

Sept.  16-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  Fort  Bedford  Inn,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sapt.  16-18 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
fall  meeting,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria.  III. 

Sept.  16-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Sept.  26— Canadian  Press,  directors'  Fall  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sept.  27-28 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  28 — Oklahoma  State  Fair  Press  Day,  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Oklahoma  City. 

Sept.  29-30 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hot** 
Wolford,  Danville.  III. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week 

Oct.  4-5— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Central 
region  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Blackstone,  Chicago. 

Oct.  4-6— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  35th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  State  Journalism  conference.  Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  7-10— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  West¬ 
ern  region  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Oct.  8-9 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  meeting, 
Sh«raton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 

Oct.  8-10 — Now  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Fall  mooting.  New  York  City. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

170t  K  S  T  N  ■  ■  T  N.  W..  WASHINGTON 
SO  BAST  42ND  STRKST,  NSW  YORK 
38  BAST  WACKBR  DRIVB,  CHICAGO 
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1706  New  Supermarkets 


Grocery  ads  are  up  4.9% 
. . .  but  are  you  profiting? 


No  side  magazines  were  needed  for  this  big  type 
because  Rangemaster  Linotypes  set  through  nor- 
mol  36-  and  condensed  48-pt.  from  their  main 


Linage  for  grocery  advertising  continues  to  climb, 
and  the  increase  should  be  profitable  for  you. 

But  if  your  composing  room  uses  old-fashioned, 
high-cost  methods,  the  additional  linage  will  merely 
mean  more  expense! 

For  setting  big  mixed  composition  the  modem, 
efficient  way,  look  at  the  sample  shown  below  in 
actual  size.  It  was  keyboarded  from  the  main  maga¬ 
zines  of  a  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

Keyboarding  eliminates  costly  hand  composition 
with  its  distribution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning 
that  take  up  so  many  expensive  job-hours. 

The  newlv  engineered  Rangemaster  Linotypes 
will  set  your  increased  display  linage  (and  large 
headlines,  too)  at  minimum  cost  and  larger  profit. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Agency  for  the  factual  story. 


GOLDEN  BANTAM 

CORI 

J  Large  ^  A 

i  Z^"1 

5c 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Agcnciat:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clavaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  FroneiKO.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Set  la  Llaotirpe  Caledoale  and  Spartan  familiaa 

POINTED  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Now  you  con  Corral  ^ 

THE  FABULOUS  SOUTHWEST 

where  in  El  Paso  county . . . 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS  ARE  UP  107.9%* 


m 


24  Counties  of  West  Texas 
and  New  Mexico 


El  Paso, 
Texas 


El  Paso  Herald-Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
EVENING 

|3(t0o  Slimes 

An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


EL  PASO  INDUSTRY  UP  I  | 

♦ 

1947 

1954 

Increase 

ADDED  TO 

$35,175,000 

PRODUCTS 

$51,957,000 

47.7% 

EMPLOYEES  6,176 

9,254 

49.8% 

PAYROLLS  $13,780,000 

$28,645,000 

107.9% 

*Over  1947  (U.  S.  Cantus  Bureau  1954  Report) 

OVER  90,000  DAILY  .  .  .  ONE  LOW  RATE  (30^  A  LINE)  BUYS  BOTH 


SCRIrPS-HOWARO  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK.WorWTal^gromSnwSufl  COLUMBUS . CAu«n 

CLEVELAND . Pntt  ONONNATI . Port 

PraSBURGH . Pntt  KBmJCKY . Pert 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Nows  Covingfon  odttfon,  Cincinnati  Port 

INDtANAPOLIS . Tinwi  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-SwrtiiMl , 

Oanerol  Advartitinfl  Department,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DENVER .  .  .  Rodty  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Posl-HeroW  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimiter  FORT  WORTH . Press 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commnrciol  Appeol  ALBUQUERQUE . TrRMine 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . NeroW-Port 


Chienpe  San  Franciece  Datralt  CindnnaH  Philadelphia  DaRat 


